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other single event ever caused so great 

and revolutionary changes in the or- 
ganized political structure of the world as 
those which were brought about by the 
World War. It is not only that three auto- 
cratic empires disappeared, but that their 
downfall uprooted the political inheritances 
of centuries. The extravagance of the Bol- 
shevist experiment has overshadowed those 
lesser but still epochal revolutions which 
have established national liberty in the place 
of Habsburg bureaucracy and have installed 
a Socialist in Bismarck’s chancellery. But 
as the years slip by, even the Bolshevist 
régime takes on more and more the sober 
color of reality, and the new State-system 
of Europe seems now equipped with those 
elements of stability and endurance which 
characterized the old régime. 

It is true that the age-long struggle for 
representative government and political lib- 
erties has but entered another phase. The 
gains in this regard which seemed to lie in- 
herent in the disappearance of Hohenzollern, 
Habsburg and Romanov autocracy were only 
partially kept, and the strong hand of effi- 
cient government supplanted in half a dozen 
countries the ideals of democracy. The new 
reactionary régime of Fascism and its imi- 
tators went much farther than the old con- 
servatism, for it denied and cast away the 
instrument of self-government already at- 
tained, whereas even under the Czar the in- 


S ihe politics began it is doubtful if any - 
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strument of self-government was admitted 
as legitimate, however inadequately im- 
plemented. The Italian Parliament of to- 
day is not even a Russian Duma. 

But these changes in the State-system of 
Europe were by no means the only vital con- 
sequences of the war in the field of Old 
World politics. The British Empire has 
been affected by it almost in equal meas- 
ure. In 1914 it would have been impossible 
to conceive of an Irish or a Canadian Min- 
ister at Washington, or the British Domin- 
ions acting on an equal footing with the 
Government of Britain in yearly world con- 
ferences at Geneva. If it were anything 
else but the British Empire, one would be 
forced to the conclusion that it was in 
rapid process of disintegration, each of its 
six great self-governing units facing its 
problems of international as well as of do- 
mestic politics independently of the mother 
country—or almost so. The very assis- 
tance which the British Dominions brought 
to Britain in the war, called for and re- 
ceived a recognition in the settlement of 
the peace treaty and in the adjustment of 
post-war. politics which has at least accen- 
tuated and increased the tendencies to polit- 
ical autonomy upon the part of the self- 
governing units. The pre-war British Em- 
pire exists no longer. The only truly im- 
perial structure which is left is that which 
governs from St. Stephens or Downing 
Street a few widely scattered islands and 
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feeble or half-civilized possessions known 
as the Colonies of the Crown; the empire 
itself has become the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 
_ Jt is this change which is of most in- 
terest to the United States. Fascism seems 
likely to be but a passing phase, Bolshevism 
has ceased to trouble serious observers and 
creates no haunting fears of a world-wide 
revolution, and the attainment of national 
“liberty by the Poles and Czechs and Yugo- 
slavs is regarded by the United States as 
- gomething to be noted with sympathetic in- 
terest, but from which to withhold political- 
ly any direct interference on our part. But 
the transformation of the British Empire, 
while equally outside the scope of any action 
or even formal expression of political in- 
terests of our own, creates a situation in 
i the world which is bound sooner or later to 
| be of vital importance to the United States. 
_ For ‘these communities have begun their 
‘national existence with traditions and ideals 
similar to those of the United States. Not 


» only is their inheritance similar, but their 


problems and their history resemble ours; 
they also have had as their chief task the 
conquest of the wilderness and the develop- 


ment of their raw material resources. It 
does not take much imagination, therefore, | 


‘to foresee the time in the not distant future 
* when, with the narrowing of the world by 
the conquest of time and space, the English- 
’ speaking communities may work toward 
‘> the common ends of civilization with an 
equal emphasis upon their freedom of action 
as sovereign States and that cooperation 
which, building on the claim of rights for 
‘one’s own self, acknowledges those same 
rights upon the part of others. It is no 
loss of prerogative, no surrender of initia- 
tive, no enfeeblement of sovereignty for 
nations to recognize the steady growth of 
common interests in a civilization which de- 
pends more and more upon international 
cooperation, and as the Commonwealth of 
Nations supplants the British Empire of the 
past, the United States will find in the 
existence of these great self-governing de- 
- Mmocracies an added guarantee of the fulfil- 
‘ment of its own political ideas. 

A conservative speaker in London said 
recently, half in jest, that the American 
Revolution had been a blessing to the Brit- 
ish Empire, for otherwise the capital of 

that Empire would now be Washington in- 
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stead of London. No such disastrous fate 
for either country is within the bounds of 
possibility, but while we go our indepen- 
dent ways, the changes wrought by the- 
World War, or, at least, revealed by it in 
the structure and policy of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, are a matter hence- 
forth of vital interest to the United States, 

So far we have approached the problem of 
the political effects of the war upon the 
United States from the outside, by contrast 
with other nations and by a reminder of the 
possible bearing of some of their history 
upon our future policies. When we turn 
from these far-reaching events to the post- 
war history of the United States itself, it 
would seem at first as if there were almost 
nothing to record in the way of political 
changes due to the war, certainly nothing 
comparable to what has happened elsewhere. 
There are no constitutional changes, with 
the exception of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, and that, although it is a major 
political fact in the life of our nation, seems 
properly to lie outside the field of this dis- 
cussion. The organization of war gov- 
ernment was rapidly dissolved and soon be- 
came a thing of history. The gigantic bu- 
reaucracy of government control which had 
extended over almost every phase of the 
economic life of the country had only ex- 
ternal analogies with the organs of a so- 
cialistic State, for the sacrifice of individual 
liberty and the mobilization of resources and 
of labor were directed toward a single end, 
and the sacrifice of private interests was 
made under the stimulus of war-time emo- 
tions. No sooner had the end been achieved 
than the demobilization in government be-. 
gan along with that of the armed forces 
of the nation. But while no permanent, 
traces were left of the great experiment 
of Government control, the nation had 
learned its capacity in this regard, and had 
shown to the world that it could improvise 
not only in the sphere of private enterprise, 
but in government itself. And it should 
be said, before leaving this matter, that 
the structure of war-time government was 
not only more quickly adopted by the United 
States than by the other belligerent coun- 
tries, but that without the conscious imi- 
tation of their devices, or the use of his- 
torical precedent, which was almost entirely 
lacking, it was worked out and applied in 
terms which subsequent comparative study 
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has shown to be the best that has as yet 
been evolved for the purposes of war or of 
national security. ; 

The theory of our war-time government 
was that the existing peace-time structure 
should be left substantially untouched, but 
that alongside it and superseding it for the 
purposes of -war itself, there should be an- 
other set of organs under the war power 
of the President which would, in effect, sup- 
ply him with a non-military general staff 
whose task was the mobilization of the en- 
tire resources of the nation. This task was 
so vast and so entirely different from the 
ordinary activities of peace-time govern- 
ment that separate machinery was needed 
for each, and where a nation attempted to 
put this double burden on either one the 
result was failure. History has not yet 
done justice to the statesmanship which di- 
rected the constitutional organization of 
American war-time government. But in the 
very nature of the case, this is not to be 
regarded as a permanent political effect of 
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the World War—unless the tragedy of such 
a war itself should be repeated. Then, it 
is quite clear that we should profit from 
these experiences. But so remote was it 
from the ordinary conceptions of American 
Government that even the generation which 
evolved it and. carried it through on a scale 
unknown elsewhere, has already begun to 
lose even the clear memory of its achieve- 
ment. 


* THE PASSING OF PAROCHIAL AMERICA 


But not all the great events of history 
even in the field of politics are those which 
find immediate expression through Govern- 
ment action. The deeper currents of pub- 
lic opinion are those which gain their move- 
ment almost unobserved, and with quiet but 
irresistible power, sweep from their moor- 
ings the prejudices and timeworn concep- 
tions of the past and carve out for them- 
selves new channels as they go. This is 
what has been happening in the United 
States as a result of the World War, and 
while it is always unsafe to anticipate the 
judgments of history, we doubt if any other 
political effect of the World War has been 
of greater importance than that which has 
begun to transform the outlook of the com- 
mon citizen of the United States with refer- 
ence to international affairs. 

What I refer to here is the passing of 
parochial America. This is something more 
far-reaching than the issues involved in 
Washington’s farewell address or Jeffer- 
son’s first inaugural. Neither Washington 
nor Jefferson was parochial in outlook. The 
policy of abstention from the affairs of 
other nations may be based upon a knowl- 
edge and understanding of them; it is 
parochial only when it is the expression of 
self-satisfied ignorance. Parochial politics 
are those which,-:ignoring the outside world, 
rely upon inherited prejudices for the sup- 
port of opinion and of policy. The distinc- 
tive mark of parochialism is not so much 
aloofness from the world as a certain dis- 
trust of it, a distrust which in its turn in- 
creases isolation by erecting barriers to the 
open understanding of the ways and outlook 
of other peoples. This phase of a nation’s 
development is often disguised even in its 
own eyes by the chauvinism which boasts 
its strength while really confessing its po- 
litical immaturity. The United States was 
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rapidly leaving this stage of its develop- 
ment behind before 1917. The “spread- 
eagleism” of the nineteenth century was no 
longer a dominant characteristic, because 
the anticipation of power had already been 
realized. The parochial outlook was still 
there, for although the idle or provocative 
assertions of national greatness were no 
longer commonly to be heard, there was still 


but little interest in the world outside our .. 


frontiers, in those questions which make up 
what is now called by the rather extrava- 
gant term, “world politics.” In the last 
ten years the national outlook has largely 
changed in this respect, and, while the in- 
herent conservatism of American foreign 
policies has withstood the impact of the 
new order of things which found expression 
in the League of Nations, the gathering 
force of growing enlightment in public opin- 
ion has at last begun to make its effect 
felt in other ways. There was more than 
momentary significance in the nation-wide 
popular demand for a cancellation, or at 
least a radical reduction of the navy-build- 
ing program of last Winter, and in the sup- 
port given to the Kellogg proposal for a 
multilateral treaty to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy. 

It may seem like forcing a paradox to 
claim that the chief political effect of the 
World War upon the United States has 
been the passing of the parochial attitude 
of mind with reference to world affairs 
when this has been the very period in which 
the United States has registered its strong- 
est protest against direct participation in 
world politics in the refusal to become in- 
volved in the affairs of the League of Na- 
tioris and to adhere to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice for the very rea- 
son that the conditions attached seemed to 
be drawing us away from our traditional 
isolation. But the historian who looks for 
the clue to history in only outward and 
visible acts of policy is not likely to dis- 
cover the real meaning of the events with 
which he deals. While there has been no 
lessening of the popular demand for Govern- 
ment action in support of the traditional 
policy of non-entanglement in external af- 
fairs, there has been ‘ growing up at. the 
very same time an entirely different atti- 
tude toward other nations and their prob- 
lems, and a new appreciation of the fact 
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that any major event taking place in dis- 
tant corners of the world for which the 
United States has no initial responsibility 
whatever is almost sure. to involve this coun- 
try sooner or later. The parallel existence 
of these two points of view is nothing new 
in politics; it is what lies behind the Brit- 
ish maxim of “muddling through,” and is 
valid because politics is no more logical 
than life itself. In the interplay of oppos- 
ing tendencies, a nation’s interest is stim- 
ulated to assume _ responsibilities. The 
United States is at the present day school- 
ing itself in the best of all possible ways 
to take its place as a World Power. It is 
doubtful if any other nation, at least prior 
to the World War, ever took up the task 
of political self-education so earnestly and 
seriously as has been the case in the United 
States during the last ten years. It is only 
when one carefully examines the situation 
that one realizes the extent of the change 
which has been brought about primarily 
as an effect of the World War, not énly 
in the formal education of school and col- 
lege, but still more in the vast process of 
adult education which by both the written 
end the spoken word affects the mass of 
the citizens of any alert democracy. 


INCREASING INTEREST IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


The change which has taken place in pub- 
lic interests during the last decade cannot 
be measured by any statistical devices, but 
there are some visible signs of it in the 
number of new societies which have come 
into existence for the study of international 


relations. No one knows just how many 
of these there are in the country at the 
present time, but a survey made a year or 
so ago of those with a very considerable 
membership showed that there were some- 
thing like 1,200 organizations for the study 
of problems in international politics. In 
1914 there could hardly have been a tenth 
of that number. In addition to these new 
creations, the programs of existing societies 
which formerly had but little interest in 
international affairs, now tend to give them 
a preferred place. This is true of such 
nation-wide organizations as the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, with over 5,000,000 mem- 
bers, an organization which has apparently 
gained in strength as it has turned from 
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literary and artistic discussions to those of 
the serious business of citizenship. It is 
also true, but in a less degree, of the pro- 
grams of the business men’s clubs, like the 
Rotary or Kiwanis. Naturally, much of this 
adult education is still in the primary grade, 
but even that is more than had been at- 
tempted by some countries in the past which 
have held a world-wide empire. 

What is more, this interest is at bottom 
not academic but practical. There has been 
a simple feeling of dissatisfaction at the 
failure to make good the high promises of 
the early days of American participation .in 
the war. Only a cynic can rest satisfied 
with his sneer’ at the results of “a war 
to end war,” and public opinion, if it is 
sane and healthy, is not cynical at heart. 
The mass of the nation feels a sense of 
failure which it does not willingly accept; 
in fact, does not propose to accept at all. 
The late President Eliot once put h’s finger 
upon a characteristic of America which has 
been too much ignored in the reactionary 
post-war era. It is the spirit of adventure 
called forth and nourished by conditions 
of frontier life. There has been a feeling 
throughout the country. that somehow or 
other we are missing the greatest adventure 
of our day, which is the uprooting of bar- 
barism in the world of international rela- 
tions. Many of those who were led by one 
reason or another to oppose America’s en- 
try into the League of Nations, still felt 
the need of our participation in some such 
effort at “making the world safe for de- 
mocracy.” But because no effective way 
could be found outside the very thing which 
had been rejected, the continuing reiteration 
of the high ideals without the ability to 
realize them led most other nations to re- 
gard our protests of international morality 
as nothing more or less than national 
hypocrisy; and national hypocrisy it has 
been in so far as hypocrisy is the cher- 


ishing of ideals without an adequate’ 


sense of the difficulties in their achieve- 
ment, or a willingness to concentrate upon 
a means to the end instead of upon the 
end itself. 

Viewed on this background, one can see 
how the proposal for a treaty to renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy 
might be regarded as perhaps the most out- 
standing single result of the World War 


in the political history of the United States. 
For here is a proposal which looks to the 
end to be attained rather than to the means 
used in attaining it. There is no attempt to 
state the alternatives for war, and no 
machinery is created to guarantee that the 
treaty will be carried out. But there is an 
insistence upon those principles which had 
been the inspiration of the early crusading 
days of our participation in the World War 
and had never been denied even in the dis- 
couraging days when: the post-war settle- 
ments revealed how difficult they were 
of application. 


KELLOGG TREATY TYPICALLY AMERICAN 


Professor Dewey is right in claiming that 
this simple method of asserting a great idea 
—that of the renunciation of war as an 
instrument of national policy—is distinc- 
tively and typically American. It satisfies 
the demand for adventure. Clothed in such 
general terms as Mr. Kellogg first sought 
to give his proposition, without qualifica- 
tions or conditions, the very breadth of the 
commitment made it less serious than the 
narrower but definite obligations of a treaty 
of arbitration. And yet, just as the Con- 
stitution precedes statutory. law, so the dec- 
laration of this great principle of war re- 
nunciation is offered to the world by the 
United States im terms which will call for 
the strengthening of all the instruments of 
international understanding without formal- 
ly committing the American Government to 
participation in the policing of the world, 
which has been regarded at Geneva as the 
prerequisite of stabilized peace. 

It is ‘in this emphasis upon the enforce- 


ment of peace that the American and the 


European points of view have chiefly dif- 
fered. The refusal to accept the obligations 
of Article 16 of the covenant, which binds 
the members of the League to go to the help 
of a victim of aggression, is chiefly due 
to the distance which lies between us and 
the theatre of war, The simplest way for 
us to avoid war is to keep out of it; the 
only security of peace for Continental Eu- 
rope is to prevent war altogether, for the 
conflagration is at the very doors of every 
nation. In other words, the erection of a 
police force is a prerequisite to the peace 
of Europe; the very menace of an impend- 


‘ing war is a stimulus to peace, but, on the 
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other hand, it is not a guarantee of abso- 
lute abstention. The Kellogg offer seeks 
to translate into the terms of international 
morality what has become a political neces- 
sity for a community of civilized nations. 
But the precepts of morality are valid only 
in proportion to the coherence of the society 
in which they are to be applied. There 
can be no doubt that once the American 
proposal is adopted by the community of 
nations, it will be able to harmonize the 
American and the European points of view. 
The Kellogg proposal does not involve us 
in the League of Nations, but it may bring 
both the League and this nation to a new 
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basis of agreement by which the interna- 
tional politics of the future will escape what 
otherwise is inevitable, a renewal of the 
balance of power, this time not limited to 
a single continent, but stretching its fatal 
conflicts over the whole world. The alterna- 
tive can easily be avoided if we first accept 
and ratify the proposal of today, and then 
with open minds proceed to build upon it 
so as to secure the two chief interests 
of our national life, the undisturbed main- 
tenance of the institutions of liberty at 
home and the exercise of our full influence 
throughout the world for the maintenance 
of peace. 


II—The Changed International Situation 
By H. WICKHAM STEED 


ForMER EDITOR OF THE LONDON Times 


a survey of the political results of 
the war can hardly be more than ten- 
tative. Upon the major facts there is little 
dispute, but opinions still differ upon their 
meaning and their permanence. Vision and 
imagination, restrospective as well as pros- 
pective, are required; and, as these quali- 
ties are individual, any estimates they may 
inspire must reflect personal judgment. 
Among the indisputable resuits of the war 
have been the impoverishment of Europe 
and her indebtedness to the United States. 
These phenomena are economic rather than 
political; and, though they are now of out- 
standing importance, they may be transient. 
Foremost among the political facts is the 
overthrow of the German, Russian and 
Austrian imperial systems. This overthrow 
involved territorial changes which, in the 
case of Austria-Hungary, amounted to ac- 
tual dismemberment; while, in the case of 
Germany and Russia, it entailed the trans- 
fer of important regions to other countries. 
Germany lost Alsace and Lorraine, and sun- 
dry districts which were included in Bel- 
gium, Denmark and Poland, besides all the 
German overseas colonies. Russia lost the 
territories now covered by the Baltic repub- 
lics and by portions of Poland and Ru- 
mania. The greater part of the former 


Kier at the end of a decade of peace, 


Ottoman Empire passed into other hands. 
Arabia, Palestine, Syria and Iraq secured 
nominal or real autonomy. In Europe, Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia were reborn, Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia were unified, and the 
frontiers of Italy extended. 

Apart from these and other territorial 
transformations, the advent of Bolshevism 
in Russia, of Fascism in Italy, and, most 
striking of all, the establishment of the 
League of Nations, must be enumerated, no 
less than the stimulation of Nationalism in 
China and many other parts of the world. 

In estimating the importance of these 
changes the question arises whether they 
were accidental, that is to say, merely con- 
sequences of military victory which another 
war might efface, or whether they were 
the outcome of fundamental historical ten- 
dencies. My own view is that, while many 
details of the peace settlement were acci- 
dental and due to the play of unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, its main features: correspond 
roughly to permanent underlying conditions. 
As regards Europe, in particular, I hold 
her present political configuration less un- 
natural than that of “Bismarck’s Europe”— 
which lasted less than half a century— 
though, before the war, it was regarded as 
natural and permanent. 

The weakest spot in pre-war Europe lay 








in the Habsburg Monarchy. My outlook on 


the war, its causes and its results, has long” 


been governed by a conviction that forced 
itself upon my mind after the Austro- 
Hungarian annexation of Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina in October, 1908. By the end of 1909, 
when I had been living and working in 
Austria-Hungary for seven years, I felt 
that the Habsburg Monarchy was doomed, 
and that the main question for Europe was 
whether its breakdown or its dismember- 
ment need entail 4 general upheaval. Even 
had the aged Emperor Francis Joseph ever 
possessed the energy and the insight to 
transform his realms into a kind of Imperial 
Switzerland on the Danube—the only means 
of saving them—the opportunity had al- 
ready been missed. The man who, twice 
before in his long life, had failed to read 
the signs of the times and had allowed the 
German and the Italian unitary movements 
to triumph against him, could not be ex- 
pected to deal constructively with the ‘South- 
ern Slav question, the third unitary move- 
ment that confronted him and his house. 
Until 1907 Yugoslav unity might have been 
achieved under Habsburg auspices. After 
the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina in 
1908, and the capitulation of Russia to a 
German threat at the end of the subsequent 
European crisis—the true prelude to the 
war—it was clear that neither Francis Jo- 
seph nor Germany would be likely to stay 
the fatal course of events, 


WoRLD WAR FORESHADOWED IN 1909 


This was plain to discerning eyes by the 
end of 1909. Professor (now President) 
Masaryk and others besides me then saw it. 
In November, 1912, when the Serbians de- 
feated the Turks in the first Balkan war, 
the truth was visible to all save the pur- 
blind. Had the Turks been victorious, as 
the Austro-Hungarian General Staff ex- 
pected them to be, the Habsburg Monarchy 
might have gained a further breathing 
space, But the Serbian victories stated the 
issue so patently that, before the end of 
November, 1912, I wrote from Vienna to 
warn the editor of the London Times that, 
if the Austro-Hungarian fleet should bom- 
bard the Serbian férces which, against 
Austro-Hungarian injunctions, had crossed 
the Albanian mountains and reached .the 
Adriatic shore at Durazzo, England would 
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have to land an army in Belgium within 
ten days. 

No special knowledge was needed to 
prompt this warning. An Austro-Hunga- 
rian attack upon the Serbians would have 
brought about Russian intervention on be- 
half of Serbia. Germany would have sup- 
ported Austria-Hungary, and—as M. Cle- 
menceau had informed King Edward at 
Marienbad in 1908—Germany, trusting to 
the slowness of Russian mobilization, would 
have rushed through Belgium into France. 
Great Britain, seeing the Germans in Bel- 
gium, would have been bound by her treaty 
obligations to defend Belgian neutrality. 
This I foreshadowed in November, 1912, as 
the obvious development of an Austro-Ser- 
bian conflict. An armed collision was then 
averted, and was averted again and again 
during 1913. But the underlying situation 
changed so little that in January, 1914, I 
restated publicly in London the reasons why 
the peace of Europe would be at the mercy 
of any serious quarrel between Vienna and 
Belgrade. Six months later the quarrel 
came over the Sarajevo assassinations, and 
the European equation worked itself out to 
its inevitable result. 

Are there today in Europe any conditions 
or factors working as logically to an in- 
exorable end as those which brought on the 
World War of 1914? There may be, [ 
think there are. But I cannot pretend to 
be as certain of them as I was in 1909 and 
1912, They are more complex, and some 
of them are new. Moreover, the end toward 
which they are working may be not war but 
peace, | 


METTERNICH’S REMARKABLE PROPHECY 


Political prophecy is a thankless task. As 
a rule it is admitted to be prophecy only 
after events have borne it out. Yet it is 
possible to foresee events, as the case of 
Metternich proves. In July, 1926, on the 
anniversary of the Battle of Sadowa, or 
Kéniggriatz, Herr Gluise-Horstenau, the Di- 
rector of the Austrian war archives, pub- 
lished a remarkable article in the Neue 
Freie Presse of Vienna. In it he sum- 
marized a forecast made by Metternich in 
exile at Brussels about 1851, fifteen years 
before Bismarck ejected Austria from Ger- 
many “with blood and iron.” Metternich 
wrote that, as a consequence of Austrian 
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.policy toward the German unitary move- 
ment after the revolution of 1848 (which 
had driven Metternich from power), Austria 
would be turned out of Germany. Then, he 
added, Germany would be absorbed in an 
aggrandized Prussia, between whom and 
Austria there would be formed a Central 
European alliance, against which a world 
coalition would presently grow up. A war 
of annihilation between the alliance and the 
coalition would follow, with the result that 
the Habsburg and the Hohenzollern thrones 
would fall, and Prussia would be absorbed in 
a German republic. 

Vision and experience equal to those of 
Metternich would doubtless be needed to 
assess today the political results of the 
World War. In any case, his forecast 
serves to show that great events are not 
accidental, and that the shadows they cast 
before are visible to perceptive eyes. The 
hypothesis that any of the _ principal 
changes wrought by the war was due to ac- 
cident is hardly tenable; and those who 
dwell upon the. “mistake” of “Balkanizing” 
Europe by the dismemberment of Austria- 


Hungary, fall into the error of conceiving 
the peace settlement as the deliberate work 
of selfish delegates in Paris rather than 
as an outcome of historical forces too strong 
for them to control. 


WORKING OF HISTORICAL FORCES 


Upon this point valuable light is thrown 
by one of the most important documents in 
the fifty odd volumes of the German diplo- 
matic records called Die Grosse Politik. I 
refer to the private letter written by the 
German Ambassador in Vienna, Herr vor 
Tschirschky, to his immediate chief, the 
German Foreign Minister, Herr von Jagow, 
at the end of May, 1914. Its salient passage 
ran thus: 


How often have I not wondered whether 
it is really worth while for us to tie our- 
selves up so tightly to this Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy which is cracking and creaking in 
every joint, and to go on vr dragging 
it after us. But, as yet, I can see no ther 
politicai combination that would compensate 
us for the loss of the asset we still hold in 
virtue of our alliance with this Central 
European Power. But for this‘ alliance, our 
policy would necessarily have to aim at the 
dismemberment of the Habsburg Monarchy. 
It is doubtful whether England would leave 
us a free hand to do this, even if she could 
be brought into a really firm relationship 
with us; and it is just as doubtful whether 
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it would be really to our advantage, in the 


long run, if the German provinces of Austria 
were added to us. It seems to me that we 
must let the fruit ripen yet awhile. Time 
may show whether anybody will be able to 
gather together and strengthen the diver- 
ent forces of the Austro-Hungarian lands. 
ff not, their decomposition will assuredly 
be very rapid, an‘l we shall have to adapt 
our policy to it. 

A month later the Archduke Francis Fer. 
dinand (to whom the German Ambassador 
probably alluded in saying that time would 
show whether anybody would be able to 
gather together and to strengthen the di- 
vergent forces of the Habsburg lands) was 
assassinated with his consort in the Bosnian 
capital. Yet another month and Austria- 
Hungary had declared war upon Serbia 
with the assent of Germany whose policy, 
which had wavered between opposition to 
and support of Vienna for more than a 
year, finally came down on the Habsburg 
side of the fence. “Austria must be pre- 
ponderant in the Balkans against other 
smaller (States) at Russia’s expense; other- 
wise there is no peace,” was the Emperor 
William’s marginal note upon a telegram 
sent by Herr von Tschirschky on July 24, 
a day after tthe Austro-Hungarian ulti- 
matum to Serbia. How far Vienna and 
how far Berlin was to blame for thus up- 
setting the old order in Europe it is hard 
to decide. The more the blind rage of 
Austria-Hungary against Serbia and the 
vacillations of Germany are studied in the 
light of the German and Austrian docu- 
ments, the clearer does the conclusion 
emerge that their conduct was not so much 
deliberately criminal as governed by a fatal 
concatenation of circumstances acting upon 
incompetent men. The real answer to the 
“war guilt” question may be given by some 
supreme dramatist who will gather into one 
compelling tragedy the threads in which 
destiny enmeshed the rulers and the peo- 


_ples' of Europe. 


THREE MAIN RESULTS OF GREAT WAR 


What of the future? It cannot be de- 
scribed irrespective of the past, though the 
past alone cannot determine it. Among the 
political results of the war I am inclined 
to assign the foremost places to three: (1) 
The republicanization of the greater part of 
Europe; (2) the conviction that another 
war would totally destroy European civili- 
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zation and that, therefore, disputes must 
be settled by peaceful means in and through 
the League of Nations or otherwise; and 
(3) the severance of Russia from Europe 
in consequence of the establishment of Bol- 
shevism. (Fascism I regard as a passing 
phase of anti-liberal reaction, too barren to 
leave a lasting impress upon the world.) 

In comparison with these three results, 
the differences between France and Ger- 
many, or the question of the Polish Corri- 
dor, or the possibility that the Germans of 
Austria may one day join the German Re- 
public, or the friction between Italy and 
Yugoslavia, or the irredentist aspirations of 
the Magyars, are of minor importance. 
None of them seems likely to bring about a 
general war, not so much because the hor- 
rors of the late war have turned the minds 
of peoples toward peace, as because the 
professional war-makers, who took charge 
of the situation in Europe after the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian ultimatum to Serbia on July 
23, 1914, are no longer in the ascendant, 
while even they feel increasingly the futil- 
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ity of a struggle in which all the great 
cities of Europe might be smouldering ruins, 
covering millions of poisoned corpses, within 
a week or two of the beginning of hostili- 
ties. And yet another factor operates subtly 
as a deterrent to armed strife on any large 
scale. Bolshevist Russia is the embodiment 
of a politico-economic theory founded upon 
the Marxist analysis of capitalism and of 
the capitalist order of society. One of its 
dogmas is that capitalist society is bound. 
by its very nature, to engender over-produc- 
tion, crisis and wars, and that there can be 
no peace until a world revolution has up- 
rooted capitalism and set up a universal 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Communist 
propaganda has familiarized the masses 
with this dogma. The outbreak of another 
war might persuade those masses that, since 
Marx had been right in his diagnosis, he 
was right also in his prescription. Hence, 
the idea of peace, at least in its negative 
form as non-war, has taken a strong hold 
upon the more intelligent sections of Euro- 
pean society. They are learning to look 
upon the League of Nations as potentially 
the most conservative institution in the 
world. 

Fear lest the Kellogg Peace Pact enfeeble 
the League of Nations and the Locarno 
treaties, which were and are looked upon 
as the chief bulwarks of peace, lay at the 
root of the objections it encountered in 
Europe. When once those objections had 
been removed, it was welcomed both as an 
additional guarantee of peace and as a 
pledge of a renewed association of the 
United States with European countries for 
a common object. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF KELLOGG PEACE 
Pact 


Whatever may be the financial and eco- 
nomic effects of a formal resumption of 
American interest in world peace, the psy- 
chological consequences of the Peace Pact 
may be far greater. Incontestably, the 
League Covenant and the Locarno treaties 
are mainly directed against the peril of 
war, and they threaten aggressors with 
punitive sanctions. To this extent they 
appear to look upon war as the major prob- 
_ability. The Peace Pact tends to reverse 
this order vf thought and to cause peace to 
be looked upon as the major probability—a 
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shifting of emphasis that may, in course of 
time, yield revolutionary results. In large 
measure the structure of society in Europe 
has been built up upon the obligation and 
expectation of military service. Patriotism 
has been conceived in terms of fighting. 
Social and political loyalties have been de- 
termined by the obligation of self-sacrifice 
in war. Heavy taxes have been levied, so 
that the State might be strong on land and 
sea. A peculiar prestige has surrounded 
the “fighting services.” In a word, social 
“values” have been measured by the stan- 
dards of prospective international strife. 

If this standard no longer applies, some 
new standard must take its place. Human 
minds are rarely satisfied with negations. 
The conception of peace as non-war must 
give way to a conception of peace as a posi- 
tive condition, a condition to be fostered 
and implemented by constructive endeavor. 
Within 2 community merit may come to be 
judged by the efficiency of its members in 
promoting its welfare, in putting it ahead 
of competitors in the arts of peace; and in- 
ternationally the struggle may be for pre- 
eminence in progressive civilization. In 
Europe tariff barriers are likely to be low- 
ered or removed in proportion as the pro- 
tection of special industries for eventual 
conversion to war purposes is seen to be 
needless; and political frontiers may cease 
to have greater significance than English 
county borders or the divisions between the 
States of the American Union have today. 
The federation of Europe may become a 
reality. 

These are imaginable results of the war. 
They are not yet positive, and the current 
of events may seem, at times, to run away 
from them. Yet, looking ahead at the end 
of the first decade of non-war, they seem 
to me to be not only possibilities but cer- 
tainties of the future. 


HEALTHIER POLITICAL STATUS IN EUROPE 
TODAY 


How distant or how near that future may 
be no man can say. Europe has changed 
profoundly since the signing of the peace 
treaties, and another decade may witness 
changes deeper still. Eddies of reaction, 
like the Fascist episode in Italy, hardly 
count in estimating the strength of the 
main stream. Metternich’s prophecy that 
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Prussia would ultimately be absorbed in a 
German republic showed so fundamental a 
sense of the underlying Huropean tenden- 
cies as to suggest that he, who had spent 
his life as an agent of reaction, knew he 
had worked in vain. Neither in France nor 
in Great Britain is there any likelihood 
of reaction today, and Germany seems to 
have become definitely republican. 

The turning point in Germany’s develop- 
ment was reached when she decided to enter 
the League of Nations. Her entry was at 
once a voluntary acceptance of the first 
twenty-six articles of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and a tacit avowal that Bismarck’s 
Europe—of which Metternich foresaw the 
end before it had begun—was a thing of the 
past. During the war Germany had lived in 
isolation, breathing the carbon monoxide of 
her own propaganda. For six years after 
the peace her moral isolation was scarcely 
attenuated. With her adoption of the 
Dawes scheme, her adherence to the Lo- 
carno treaties and her entry into the League 
of Nations she emerged into the sunlight 
and found the world outside very different 
from what her people had imagined it to 
be. If Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many stand together on a basis of a con- 
structive democratic peace, European civil- 
ization may yet contribute powerfully to the 
progress of the world. 

Indeed, as a result of the war, Europe 
is now healthier than she has been for cen- 
turies. The liberation of subject peoples 
like the Czechs, after three centuries, and 
of the Poles, after 150 years of servitude, 
was no accident. It was a remedy for 
deep-rooted disease. Simultaneously, the 
of the British 
Empire became (in the words of the famous 
Report of 1926 on Inter-Imperial Relations) 
on the same footing as Great Britain, “au- 
tonomous communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way subordi- 
nate one to another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown, and 
freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” How the Do- 
minions will cooperate with each other; how 
they will, severally and jointly, cooperate 
with the United States; how Great Britain 
will solve her own special problem of being 
at once a European Power and primus inter 








pares in a world-wide confederation are 
questions not lightly to be answered. The 
war stated them in new terms, just as it 
stated anew the problem of Europe as a 
whole. I have enough faith in the inner 
potency of democratic civilization—con- 
ceived as a system under which individual 
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rights connote individual responsibilities— 
to believe that this restatement contains 
a valid pledge of success in solving them. 
In the eyes of posterity, the war, which 
was fought by millions as a war. to end 
war, may appear to have been justified by 
its results. 


lWI—The Execution of the Peace Treaties 
By DAVID HUNTER MILLER 


LEGAL ADVISOR TO THE AMERICAN COMMISSION AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE; JOINT DRAFTSMAN 
OF THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS; AUTHOR ,OF The Drafting of the Covenant 


modern times has met with such severe 

and bitter criticism as did the Peace 
Conference of Paris within a year or two 
aiter its results were known. The treaties 
of peace were attacked in England, dis- 
paraged in France, disliked in Italy, hated 
in Germany and rejected by the United 
States. 

A decade is too short a time to permit 
a finally just judgment on the results of 
the Peace Conference; but as a preliminary 
to any judgment, now or later, we must try 
to turn our minds back and look at the 
circumstances that surrounded the meeting 
of the conference, the international situa- 
tion and outlook as it then appeared, leay- 
ing aside all thoughts of hindsight. 

Some weeks before the armistice with 
Germany of Nov. 11, 1918, the brilliant cam- 
paign of General Allenby from Arabia up 
to Damascus had destroyed the Turkish 
armies; Bulgaria had collapsed in the ad- 
vance north from Saloniki; and earlier in 
the same month armistice agreements with 
the Austrian and Hungarian forces had 
been signed by the Italian High Command; 
the defeat of the Central Powers was 
complete. 

The armistice with Germany was very 
harsh. The German forces were to retire 
east of the Rhine; an enormous amount of 
war material was surrendered; the whole 
German fleet was handed over; but the 
German prisoners of war were not released 
and the German blockade was continued. 

Severe as those terms were, and satis- 
factory as they were to Marshal Foch, there 
were some distinguished authorities who 
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then thought they did not go far enough 
and that the war at least might recom- 
mence. In part those doubts were due to 
the uncertainties of the political situation, 
which could hardly be exaggerated. A rev- 
olution had taken place in Germany; the 
former Kaiser, the man who ran away after 
signing an ambiguous abdication, had fled 
to Holland; there was no effective Govern- 
ment in Germany, and whether there would 
be any such Government, or any Govern- 
ment at all, to sign a peace treaty was 
doubtful. Predictions that Germany would, 
like Russia, go Bolshevik, or split up into 
separate States, or both, were freely made, 
and they had at least some basis. 

Further east in Europe affairs were in 
an even worse condition. The Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy had collapsed; Russia was 
in chaos; the Baltic countries were in a 
state of upheaval, and most of the Gov- 
ernments that existed over vast areas in- 
habited by millions of people were unstable 
in tenure and uncertain in extent. 

Even more important, perhaps, were the 
economic conditions in Europe, which were 
deplorable. In England for months after 
the armistice ordinary life lacked some of 
the ordinary comforts; people read by can- 
dlelight and shivered before meager fires 
because ordinary light was cut off and fuel 
was scarce or unobtainable. In France, 
where the Winter climate was more bear- 
able, the interruption of traffic which the 
partial demobilization after the armistice 
had brought about had made conditions in 
some respects worse than they had been 
during the fighting; such a common food 
as cheese was unobtainable in Paris. As in 
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England, sugar was a rare luxury and bread 
was rationed by a system of tickets. 

This was the condition for months after 
the armistice in the countries that had won 
the war. East of the Rhine and east of 
Italy there were literally scores of millions 
of people with insufficient clothing and not 
enough food. The whole transportation sys- 
tem of the world had been so diverted to 
war purposes that months were to elapse 
before there could be much thought again 
of ordinary commerce. 

No peace conference ever met in such a 
situation. Furthermore, no peace conference 
had ever had so many and such unprec- 
edented problems to solve. A great part 
of the map of Europe was to be redrawn; 
the German colonies in Africa and posses- 
sions in the Pacific were to be disposed of; 
the Turkish Empire had passed out of ex- 
istence in its previous form; an adjustment 
was perhaps to be made with Russia, and 
the costs of the war to some extent were 
to be saddled on Germany—the reparations 
question, as we now call it; and, while this 
list is a very partial one, it would be more 
than incomplete if I omitted the program 
of Woodrow Wilson for the establishment 
of some new system of world order which 
would make impossible another World War, 
with its twenty millions of dead, i. e., the 
proposal for a League of Nations. 

All this that I have said, and much more, 
was the task to be done within a few months 
after the Armistice, with the economic situ- 
ation such as I have described and in the 
midst of the bitter hatreds that had grown 
up since 1914. Perhaps the only certainty 
in such an uncertain situation was that the 
treaties of peace would be disliked in at 
least some of the countries that signed 
them; and indeed one of the shrewdest 
comments on those treaties is that of an 
English writer who said that they must 
have been generally fair because they were 
so generally unpopular. 


AMAZING CHANGES OF LAST TEN YEARS 


Brief as is a period of ten years in in- 
ternational relations, yet the change in the 
political, social and economic conditions of 
Europe since the end of the war is little 


short of marvelous. Despite the pangs and 
attendant troubles of reconstruction and the 
inevitable mistakes and even failures during 
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the interval, we now, generally speaking, 
see stable governments, balanced budgets, 
gold currencies, trade ahead of the pre-war 
basis, and a general uplift in the average 
standard of living. There are, of course, 
reservations to be made to any such gen- 
eral statements, but, on the whole, they are 
true of most countries of Europe. Even 
in Russia the fanatic oligarchy in control 
has made progress to the extent that it has 
abandoned its absurdities. 

With all this has come a notable, though 
by no means complete, lessening of the war 
hatreds and a more solid movement for in- 
ternational peace than was ever before 
known in modern times. 

It would be highly absurd to attribute this 
change in its entirety to the peace settle- 
ments; yet the equal absurdity of attribut- 
ing the ills of post-war Europe to these 
same peace settlements was a very com- 
mon one. Omniscience would not have suf- 
ficed to make the return from the tragedies 
and ruin of more than four years of war 
anything but slow; omnipotence would have 
been required in addition. 

It is vital here to realize that there are 
two factors in any peace settlement. One 
of these is the written treaty; the other, 
hardly less important and sometimes even 
more important, is the spirit and manner 
in which the agreement between the vic- 
torious and defeated parties is carried out. 
Americans may well think with regret, if 
not a more bitter feeling, of the reconstruc- 
tion period that followed the Civil War; 
and similarly some results of the Peace Con- 
ference fell short, not so much in the peace 
treaties as in their execution. 

The instance here that is most obvious is 
the reparations question. Owing to the op- 
position of President Wilson, the wildly im- 
possible demands of the British and the 
French on Germany were omitted from the 
Treaty of Versailles. The theory of the 
treaty, aside from some immediate and tem- 
porary provisions, was to make a global 
settlement two years later. This theory 
broke down. The United States, then the 
only power among the victors able to con- 
sider the matter without bias, absented it- 
self from the decision; so the settlement 
dictated by the Allies in 1921 was not dic- 
tated by reason, and, to the extent that it 
was reasonable, was obscured by clauses 
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that made its terms seem even more dras- 
tic than their reality. The Dawes plan 
might as well have been adopted then as 
three years later; and indeed, as Dr. Karl 
Bergmann, who was the German representa- 
tive before the Reparations Committee, has 
pointed out in his book, History of Repara- 
tions (Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1927), 
the German proposal of 1921, though then 
brushed aside, was substantially equal to 
the Allied demands of the time; and, I add, 
it would probably more than equal the re- 
sults of the Dawes plan. 

Some of the momentous consequences of 
the World War seem now to have been so 
inevitable as to be almost outside of pres- 
ent discussion, even in a review of the peace 
settlements. Indeed, certain of them, look- 
ing back, are seen to have been self-accom- 
plished and not in any way due to negotia- 
tions or to treaties; others are so accepted 
as final that they appear predestined and 
not at all arranged by diplomats or states- 
men. 

The collapse of the ancient Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy, a turning point of cen- 





turies in the history of Eastern Europe, took 
place in October, 1918, months before the 
meetings of Paris and even before the 
armistice with Germany. It would have 
taken far more than a peace conference to 
set up again that impossible anomaly of 
governments. 


NEW STATES RESULT OF “SELF-DETER- 
MINATION” 


The States that rejected the control of 
the Soviets and took independent status, 
Finland, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, we 
may properly regard as the result of self- 
determination in action; they themselves 
alone were responsible for their existence 
rather than the writers of the peace treaties. 

Moreover, even among the territorial ar- 
rangements made at Paris, there are some 
that are now so settled in fact as to seem 
more remote in time. The question of Al- 
sace-Lorraine has ceased to exist; we think 
of it today almost as we think of Calais; 
and Shantung, about which so many writ- 
ten and verbal tears were ‘shed, has gone 
back again to China, just as the delegates 
of Japan at Paris said to President Wilson 
that it would. 

Ten years ago there was no principle 
more generally accepted as fundamental for 
the peace settlements than self-determina- 
tion. The idea has much history back of it, 
but never before had it seemed so fully to 
have come into its own. Both the Allies and 
the Central Powers professed belief in it; 
it found popular acceptance among civilized 
and uncivilized peoples; its effects were 
widespread, even in Asia and in Africa; 
we have by no means seen the end of them. 

It was on this principle of self-determina- 
tion that the frontiers drawn in the Peace 
Conference purported to be based. No one 
would ever contend that it would be pos- 
sible to draw boundaries solely according to 
the rule of local popular sentiment; in 
many districts populations are too mingled 
for this to be physically possible; and in 
all cases economic and other considerations 
must also be taken into account; and in 
some they may be controlling. 

The principle of self-determination cer- 
tainly had a very real application in the 
peace treaties, taken as a whole; the vari- 
ous plebiscites which were held are an in- 
stance of this; and it may be remarked here 
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that the result was surprisingly in favor of 
the side that had lost the war; and certain- 
ly the political and ethnographical maps of 
Europe more nearly correspond now than 
at any previous time in modern history. 

Opinions do, and doubtless always will, 
differ as to the soundness of the principle 
itself; doubtless its development is yet only 
in its infancy; but thus far the weight of 
evidence is strongly in its favor; certainly 
its application in Europe has made for sta- 
bility and progress. There are, it is true, 
not a few episodes and circumstances of the 
past ten years that tend toward the other 
view; but the test is a comparative one; 
and the conclusion must be that on the 
whole the world is better off with the prin- 
ciple of self-determination reasonably ap- 
plied than it would be without it. 

A part of the same question is of course 
the problem of Minorities. The so-called 
Minorities Treaties made an effort to aid 
the solution of this problem internationally. 
Final success in this regard can come, 
however, only from national adoption of 
fair treatment; and while there are al- 
ready some striking instances of this in 


Europe, there still remain glaring examples 
of its opposite. 


TERRITORIAL PROBLEMS STILL UNSOLVED 


Of more immediate interest than accepted 
settlements are regions where, despite the 
peace treaties, territorial problems are still 
open. A minor instance concerns the fron- 
tiers of Hungary which recent propaganda 
has brought forward; some rectifications 
here may become a possibility; but after, 
and only after, a real acquiescence on the 
part of the Hungarian Government in the 
status quo and abandonment of any wild 
dreams of “historic Hungary.” 

Of more consequence is the question of 
Anschluss, the union of Austria with Ger- 
many. This was not, as is often supposed, 
forbidden in specific terms by the Treaty of 
Versailles, but was left open for the fu- 
ture, as its accomplishment is permissible 
with the consent of the Council of the 
League of Nations, meaning specially 
France and Italy. High politics outweighed 
self-determination here; though as a tem- 
porary measure after the war, even assum- 
ing the desire of the two countries for the 
union, which is still very doubtful as to 


each, the provision is defensible; but 
whether or not it can last is for the per- 
haps distant future. 

The other region of uncertainty lies to 
the east of Germany; Danzig, the Polish 
Corridor and Upper Silesia. East Prussia 
is cut off from the rest of the Fatherland; 
Danzig, a German city, is largely under the 
control of Poland so as to give her, with the 
Corridor, access to the sea; and the division 
of Upper Silesia, rather arbitrarily made 
in 1921 by the League of Nations after a 
plebiscite, gave to Poland a portion of that 
province. Not even at Locarno was this 
settlement accepted as a finality by Ger- 
many; economically it has worked badly on 
the whole. With concurrent good-will on 
both sides, thus far lacking, it might per- 
haps be made workable; but revision is still 
a possibility, although it must be admitted 
that the development of the port of Gdynia 
and the corresponding extension of Polish 
railways in the Corridor are creating there 
a new sort of status quo quite different 
from that considered at Paris. 

One of the new international arrange- 
ments set up by the Peace Conference was 
the mandates system. ‘The former German 
colonies and some parts of the former Turk- 
ish Empire were put in charge of other 
countries, with the welfare of the inhabi- 
tants and not the profit of the mandatory 
State as the chief aim. The principle of 
trusteeship for peoples in varying stages of 
civilization, or lack of it, was settled. The 
system as a whole was placed under the 
supervision of the League of Nations, and 
in different forms it covers regions as di- 
verse and as far apart as the Cameroons, 
Iraq and Samoa. 


BENEFITS OF MANDATES SYSTEM 


In general, and notwithstanding some 
highly deplorable events, the mandates sys- 
tem has worked well and tends to work 
better. While it by no means approaches 
perfection, the necessary publicity as to its 
failings is of the greatest influence. It has 
at least gotten away from the theory of 
national selfish control of such regions, 
without attempting an impossible interna- 
tional control. The international respon- 
sibility of the mandatories has even a ten- 
dency to bring up the level of colonial ad- 
ministration elsewhere. 
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The two individuals most responsible for 
the establishment of the mandates system 
were President Wilson and General Smuts, 
and, while the result was a compromise 
which adopted fully the views of neither, 
the welfare of millions of helpless people, 
now and in the future, was advanced when 
the Peace Conference adopted the system. 

The only forecast that is possible here 
is for a continuance of the mandates system 
with an increase of self-government in the 
regions affected and even a gradual ap- 
proach to independence of some of the peo- 
ples concerned. Any discussion of a redis- 
tribution of the mandates, particularly so 
as to include Germany as one of the man- 
datory Powers, is at least premature; and 
it is interesting to note that there exists in 
Germany a considerable and apparently 
growing feeling against the assumption by 
that country of any such responsibility. Va- 
rious mandates have proved to be a very 
real burden, financial and otherwise, on the 
mandatory States; the experiences of the 
French in Syria and of the British in Iraq, 
among others, have shown that the Power in 
control may have an ungrateful as well as a 
highly unprofitable task. 

Looking backward at the Peace Confer- 
ence, the most incredible of its achieve- 
ments, as well as undoubtedly its greatest, 
was the creation of the League of Nations. 
After these ten years it can now be said 
that this institution is as permanent and 
as certain of its future as any political 


Economic— 


The Consequences of 


organization can be. That this is so, de- 
spite the rejection of the Versailles Treaty 
by the United States in 1920, seems now 
possible only because it happened; certainly 
almost no one then thought that the League 
of Nations, without the United States as a 
member, could continue to exist; a more 
severe test of the necessity of the idea is 
unimaginable. 

By a strange irony of history, the League 
of Nations, of which Woodrow Wilson was 
the founder, has become, without United 
States membership, a fundamental part of 
the foreign policy of at least three great 
powers of Europe; it is regarded by most 
of its other members as equally vital; in- 
deed, it is impossible to see how the world 
could now carry on its international affairs 
without the League; the recurrent confer- 
ence, the peaceful settlement of disputes 
and cooperation in international relations 
generally have become the machinery of 
the world community; and that machinery 
is becoming more and more of use, even 
by non-members of the League, notably in 
the United States; indeed, the Peace Pact 
of Paris is, in effect, though not in form, 
a treaty between the United States and the 
League. The universality of the League of 
Nations has not yet been attained; but it 
is coming nearer, for it depends merely on 
the continuance of the League itself. 

The peace settlements had in them some 
parts of error and failure; but also their 
share of foresight and of wisdom. 


the War to Industry 


By BERNARD M. BARUCH 


CHAIRMAN OF THE WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD AND MEMBER OF THE SUPREME ECONOMIC COUNCIL 
DuRING THE WAR; AMERICAN ECONOMIC ADVISOR AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


WW ort says Draper in his History 
of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe (vol. I, p. 339), “makes a 
people run through its phases of existence 
fast.” The World War, involving directly 
or indirectly the whole of Western civiliza- 
tion, worked powerfully toward the accelera- 
tion of all the tendencies characteristic of 
that civilization. 


Even before the war, economic systems 
were becoming steadily more cosmopolitan, 
in spite of nationalistic political tendencies 
world-wide in scope. The Franco-German 
potash cartel and the various attempts at 
an iron and steel cartel taking in Ger- 
man, French and Belgian operators, show 
how powerfully this economic cosmopolitan- 
ism works even across boundaries that re- 
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cently were contested in the fiercest and 
most destructive conflict in history. 

In considering the obvious decline of Brit- 
ish trade we shall find the war an ac- 
celerator of tendencies rather than a crea- 
tor, for long before 1914 the export and 
shipping supremacy of Great Britain had 
been threatened by the development of in- 
dustries in countries that had been Brit- 
ain’s best customers, such as India, China 
and Latin America. Moreover, the increas- 
ing use of hydroelectric power in industry 
and the employment of fuel oil in both in- 
dustry and shipping constituted a growing 
menace to British coal exports. For over 
half a century coal had furnished a re- 
liable staple for the tramp freighters which 
made up the bulk of British shipping and 
had given England a distinct manufac- 
turing advantage. 

The war cut off industrial exports from 
Germany altogether, and greatly restricted 
such exports from England. As a conse- 
quence, those markets of both of these coun- 
‘tries which had depended on imports had 
to look for new or self-contained sources 
of supply. Throughput the world new fac- 
tories were established and people learned 
to make more things for themselves. The 
prohibitive price of coal gave a great stim- 
ulus to the development of hydroelectric 
power and to the use of oil and other sub- 
stitutes for coal, notably the lignites in 
Germany. 

Perhaps the most striking example is 
afforded by the change in the position of 
the United States in world finance. This 
change, too, has been the acceleration of 
a tendency already begun. Before the war 
the United States was a debtor nation; 
since the war she is a creditor nation with 
enormous and steadily increasing foreign 
investments. But long before the war the 
rapid increase in the productive power of 
American industry and the consequent in- 
crease in capital accumulation pointed to 
the approach of an era in which a surplus 
of American capital would seek investment 
abroad. Foreign investment was, in fact, 
going forward on a considerable scale, espe- 
cially in Canada and Latin America. In 
time, even had there been no war, the vol- 
ume of American investments abroad would 
have surpassed the volume of foreign in- 
vestments here, and we should have be- 
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come a creditor nation. The war, with its 
overwhelming need of credits for the financ- 
ing of purchases of materials, munitions and 
other supplies, forced the return of our se- 
curities and the extension by America of 
enormous additional credits, thus improving 
our position with a rapidity and to an ex- 
tent not possible in peace, although peace 
would surely have altered our position, in 
the same direction and perhaps to an equal 
degree, in some decades of time. 

An outstanding effect of the war was 
to invoke a tremendous increase in the pro- 
duction of such basic and fundamental com- 
modities as iron, coal, copper, zinc, lead, 
wheat, meat and other foodstuffs. 

Because of the recurring shortage, now 
in one material, now in another, a heavy 
premium was laid upon the discovery of new 
sources of supply. Potash was sought in 
American saline lakes, and an impetus was 
given to its recovery in by-product coke 
ovens. Nitrogen fixation plants were built, 
and especially in Germany the progress to- 
ward liberation from sole dependence on 
Chilean sources of supply was rapid; in 
America much progress was made in the 
same direction. There was a great develop- 
ment of zine sources in the Orient, especial- 
ly in Japan, and exploration for metals in 
South America was advanced with great en- 
ergy and effect. 


Foop AND LABOR SUBSTITUTES 


Along with the search for new sources 
of raw materials there was carried on an 
intensive study of possibilities of substitut- 
ing materials or products that were rela- 
tively plentiful for those that were scarce 


or inaccessible. Every one ate war bread, 
made with various substitutes for wheat 
flour, or substituted an increased consump- 
tion of perishable vegetables for staple 
foods. Tens of thousands of tons of tin- 
plate were supplanted by paper cartons; 
various substitutes for lumber were brought 
into use; non-ferrous metals were sup- 
planted in innumerable instances by iron 
and steel; substitutes were found for cotton, 
wool, leather, building materials, and, in 
some uses, rubber was supplanted by syn- 
thetic products. It is impossible to gauge the 
intangible effects of these developments, but 
they were very great and have profoundly 
affected the post-war economic pattern. 
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Underwood & Underwood 
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Something analogous was going on in the 
field of labor, and on a very wide scale. 
Skilled labor was replaced by “diluted” or 
unskilled labor; the labor of men was re- 
placed by that of women and children, and 
the necessity for quantity production re- 
sulted in a great replacement of manpower 
by machines. In the field of industrial pro- 
duction the effect of these causes can be 
measured with fair accuracy by the increase 
in production “per man,” which, as every 
student of the subject knows, has advanced 
remarkably with consequent benefit to all 
people. 

The close of the war was marked by a 
recession from many of the advanced posts 
of war industry. Upon the reappearance 
of the staple product, a host of substitutes 
went out of use and are now forgotten. 
Yet after all allowance for such reces- 
sions, the world commands now many more 
sources of material and employs many more 
substitute materials than it would have done 
without the experience gained in supplying 
the insatiable demands of war. 

Manufacturing capacity was increased 
enormously throughout the world. Passing 
by the obviously tremendous increase in 
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plant capacity in America and Western Eu- 
rope, there was a rapid development of tex- 
tile industries in China and India, Argen- 
tina and Chile, and a considerable develop- 
ment wherever else the material and the 
local or the foreign market were available. 
Great Britain’s colonies, and notably Can- 
ada, learned to manufacture much that they 
had previously bought from the mother 
country. 

After the Armistice production had in- 
creased so greatly that many plants in 
every country had to be closed down, and an 
even greater number were forced to work 
part time or irregularly. Yet when the 
storm of post-war competition cleared away 
it left the successful manufacturing capac- 
ity more widely distributed through the 
world and more advantageously located with 
regard to transportation and markets. 

Agricultural production responded more 
sluggishly to the increased demands of war. 
Nevertheless, the increase in production, 
especially in American wheat and cotton 
and in West Indian sugar, was remark- 
able. After the war the situation was one 
of serious overproduction and depressed 
prices. Readjustment has proceeded slowly 
through the migration of millions of farm- 
ers to the industrial cities. Yet the impetus 
to the use of improved machinery with a 
view to cutting costs has continued, with 
the result that American agriculture pro- 
duces 15 per cent. more of wheat, cotton, 
meat, dairy products, and so forth, than 
it did before the war, with 15 per cent. 
less labor engaged in agriculture. For the 
American farmer the result has been de- 
structive, although, for the world at large, 
it has marked the greatest advance in the 
economical production of foodstuffs that has 
occurred in any decade of time. 


INDUSTRY MOBILIZED COLLECTIVELY 


The appearance of new materials, substi- 
tutes, new sources, new facilities and new 
expedients was simply a product of an en- 
larged demand and a restricted supply such 
as the world must eventually contend with 
as population multiplies, natural resources 
fail and old methods become inadequate. 
The wartime development was an acceler- 
ation of a normal process. It yielded rich 
fruit not only in what it produced but also 
in the blind alleys it explored and marked 
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for future generation to avoid, and in the 
new sources it discovered, used a while, 
sealed up, labeled and left for future use. 

Early in the war it was recognized that 
the individualistic scheme of economic or- 
ganization, however desirable politically and 
however effective in time of peace, would 
not stand the stress of war. Industry had 
to be mobilized and induced to work under 
a collective scheme. For the greatest ef- 
ficiency, some central organization had to 
determine the allocation of orders, ma- 
terials, fuel, power, labor, credit to the 
various industries and the various plants in 
each industry. Trade secrets, managing 
skill and whatever else had been jealously 
guarded by individual enterprises had to be 
pooled. 

At the time when the United States came 
into the war the economic and military 
situation of the Allies was grave. The 
United States represented the last reserve 
of materials, munitions, money and men, It 
became the more imperative to mobilize the 
industrial resources of America thoroughly. 

This mobilization proceeded haltingly at 
first, with no clear warrant in law or delib- 


erately adopted policy. But by March, 1918, 
a policy had been laid down by the Presi- 
dent which made possible a centralized con- 
trol of all the economic resources of the 


United States. The war came to an end 
before this control was complete, but not 
before it had effected profound changes 
in the spirit and method of American in- 
dustry. 

One of the first tasks of mobilized in- 
dustry was to create the most advanta- 
geous possible distribution of production. In 
the period before America entered the war 
there had been a haphazard, if highly con- 
centrated growth of war industries in cer- 
tain sections, producing threatening con- 
gestions in transportation, overloading of 
facilities and shortages of power, fuel and 
labor. By a pooling of information as to 
orders and conditions of production and a 
control of demand, it became possible to 
effect a more rational allocation of work 
to be done. 

Control of the sitvation required the 
adoption of definite specifications and stan- 
dards, and these, in turn, served greatly to 
increase the efficiency of production. For 
example, where many types of wagons or 
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trucks had been produced before, a few 
types embodying the best features of all 
were substituted, thus stimulating quantity 
production, with all the consequent econ- 
omies of time, money and labor. This 
process was carried into many other fields 
with far-reaching effect on both war and 
post-war production. 

This tendency toward standardization, 
simplification and machine production of 
quantities in mass at low cost is perhaps 
the outstanding phenomenon of our post- 
war industry. Though we have a much 
higher labor cost it has enabled us to com- 
pete to advantage in the markets of the 
world, has challenged the attention of pro- 
ducing countries of Europe and has in- 
duced attempts at imitation to such an ex- 
tent as to evoke the phase “Americaniza- 
tion of industry.” On the other hand, there 
is already some revolt at home against ex- 
cessive standardization, coupled with a very 
effective domestic demand for more atten- 
tion to style and beauty in the products of 
our factories, 


INDUSTRIAL GROUPINGS 


Most important of all in its effect on our 
general economic pattern was the collection 
of the various industries into powerful and 
highly integrated groups. For purposes of 
more efficient production and distribution, 
the effective pooling of information and en- 
ergy and the elimination of waste, each in- 
dustry was organized as a unit under Gov- 
ernment regulation. The effect of this ex- 
pedient was an immediate and very marked 
increase in efficiency, a constantly lower- 
ing cost and a generally beneficial result 
of far better public service at a much de- 
creased price. The public was prompt not 
only to recognize the beneficial effect of this 
increased efficiency, but also to question 
whether earlier and stricter readings of the 
anti-trust laws were not subversive of the 
public interest. The public began to ask: 
“Shall we have the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law, with its uneconomic prohibitions and 
unnecessary losses, or shall the Government 
take a new attitude- toward business, per- 
mitting, while strictly controlling, larger 
groupings as does the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with the transportation indus- 
try?” 

Among the more important industrial 








groupings the idea of the so-called super- 
power systems was born during the war and 
has now become the lustiest of infants pre- 
senting new economic and social problems. 

This sweeping tendency of industrial and 
commercial enterprises to coalesce in in- 
creasingly larger groups is one of the most 
remarkable incidents of post-war economic 
history. Its results in lower costs, better 
products, improved distribution and a 
swifter and surer service are hardly ques- 
tioned, and when we reflect that all of this 
improvement has occurred in the face of a 
rapidly growing population and a civiliza- 
tion of constantly increasing complexity 
we can conjecture that the war-given accel- 
cration to the normal pace of peace-time 
development was, in this case at least, none 
too rapid. 

The war placed a great strain upon the 
transport facilities of every country, but 
especially of the United States, where the 
various railway systems and other agencies 
of transportation had developed under high- 
ly competitive and individualistic impulses. 
Early in the war it became necessary for 
the Government to take over the railways 
and operate them as a single system with 
pooled rolling stock and personnel. Return 
of the properties to private management did 
not restore the pre-war attitude on the part 
of either the companies or the public. The 
sense of the public necessity for adequately 
systematized railway services has remained 
active, and will no doubt remain active un- 
til much closer coordination of railway ser- 
vices is effected. 


RIse OF Motor AND AIR INDUSTRY 


Undoubtedly the war, with its unprece- 
dented demands for transportation, pro- 
duced considerable improvements in the 
technique of motor production. What is 
much more important, it habituated millions 
of men to a sense of the vital importance 
of means of speedy travel and transport by 
highway and of the effectiveness of the 
automobile and motor truck to that end. It 
thus helped to create the demand to which 
the recent great development of the motor 
and air industry is a response. Further- 
more, the war established definitely the 
necessity, usefulness and practicability of 
the airplane, the airship and the wire- 
less, which are now having such a profound 
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effect upon the development of the world 
and are knitting its far-flung parts closer 
together. 

On the side of finance the war taught 
every Government engaged in it that the 
supply and control of credit is an absolutely 
vital function. The United States, benefit- 
ing by the observation of Allied experience, 
adopted the most drastic policy of all and 
placed rigorous limitations upon the use of 
credit for less essential purposes, in order 
to devote the whole credit power of the 
country to the uses of war. 

In the course of war control of credit 
many things were learned as to the condi- 
tions of credit organization. The pre-war 
conceptions of the necessary relations of 
volume of credit to volume of reserves gave 
way to more flexible conceptions of the 
relation of volume of credit to the general 
business condition. The war taught the na- 
tions how to do a much greater volume of 
business on a given reserve of gold. In- 
deed, the interallied mobilization of gold 
has continued since the war and promises 
to form the basis for a profound improve- 
ment in international finance. In the United 
States, grouped about the nucleus of our 
Federal Reserve, we have a credit organiza- 
tion of greater flexibility, soundness and 
stability than the world has ever seen. 

The great war loan campaigns created a 
new attitude toward saving and investing 
among the masses of our people. Hundreds 
of thousands who had never before held in 
their hands any kind of security were im- 
pelled by patriotism to invest in Liberty 
bonds and to hold them as a permanent part 
of their possessions. Thus a widespread 
habit of investing in securities was created. 
From Liberty bonds it was only a step to 
State and municipal and railway securities 
and from these to industrial securities. To- 
day the ownership of securities is incom- 
parably more widely distributed than at any 
time before the war. Before the war it 
was at least a popular conception that our 
great corporations were merely masks for 
the ownership of all our principal facilities 
by a wealthy and supposedly sinister few. 
Today the American people generally own 
largely these great corporations which rep- 
resent their genius and their activities. This 
ownership has revolutionized the popular at- 
tude toward corporations. There is per- 
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haps no single circumstance in post-war de- 
velopment, which has done more to increase 
and secure the solidarity of our economic 
and social structure. 

In finance there has been a marked 
centripetal tendency of money into great 
reservoirs represented by the gigantic 
industries and commercial and financial 
establishments of post-war development, 
with all these vast- systems grouped 
about and dependent on a Federal con- 
trol of the whole fiscal system—the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. But, on the other hand, 
we find an unprecedented dissemination of 
the beneficial interest in these vast accumu- 
lations of wealth among the population of 
the whole country through ownership of the 
securities which represent it. The whole 
pattern spells, of course, a marked depar- 
ture from the individualism of the nine- 
teenth century toward a complex collectiv- 
ism which cannot fail to have a profound 
effect upon every aspect of our national 
life. 

The mobilization of industry and the pres- 
sure for improved methods of production 
and for the discovery of substitutes and new 


products, emphasized the importance of the 
technical man on the one hand and the 


scientist on the other. As a rule, it was 
not the business heads of the great cor- 
porations—the men whose function lay in 
the control of financial policies—but the 
technical men in control of production pol- 
icies and occupying less exalted positions in 
the corporate hierarchy who proved most 
useful in mobilized industry. 


INCREASE OF TECHNICIANS IN INDUSTRY 


A marshaling of the administrative heads 
of the great post-war corporations will show 
a constantly increasing proportion of tech- 
nically trained executives. As for the scien- 
tists, their services were so widely used dur- 
ing the war and with such satisfactory re- 
sults that a great impetus was given to in- 
dustrial reliance on scientific advice and 
to the development of well-manned scientific 
departments in most of the more important 
industrial concerns. 

This development of a wider use of the 
services of men of scientific attainment is 
a result of the basic tendency toward the 
complex yet highly efficient collectivism al- 
ready discussed. A small industrial enter- 
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prise is not beyond the capacity of a single 
dynamic and able general manager who can 
do its thinking for it. Such cannot possibly 
be the case with a great modern corpora- 
tion. Its general management must of it- 
self be an organization—a thinking machine 
made up of a number of individual think- 
ing units. The particular “brain-cell” de- 
voted to research in such a system must 
needs be the best obtainable, and, once given 
its proper place in the group, its voice is 
heard as would rarely have been the case 
in the pre-war system of corporate organi- 
zation. 

There is a venerable theory that war is 
always a reactionary force so far as labor 
is concerned, and puts a quietus on labor 
protests because the welfare of the individ- 
ual is submerged in the welfare of the na- 
tion. 

President Wilson’s labor policy contem- 
plated a genuine cooperation with labor, as 
with capital, for the common cause. The 
late President Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor sat in the Council of 
National Defense. Similarly, in all instru- 
mentalities of war government, labor was 
not merely accorded a voice. Its advice 
and cooperation were eagerly sought and 
freely given. A War Labor Board was con- 
stituted to see that the exigencies of war 
production did not inflict a lowering of 
standards upon labor. Wages were raised 
with the conscious purpose of keeping them 
in precisely proportionate accord with the 
rising cost of living. The war period may 
properly be said to have been one of labor 
prosperity. 

More important than these tangible la- 
bor policies was the underlying doctrine 
that the civilian morale was quite as im- 
portant as the morale of our armies for the 
winning of the war. It was necessary not 
only that labor should feel that it was be- 
ing treated fairly with respect to both 
wages and prices, but that people in every 
walk of life should be conscious at all times 
that the war was being conducted on the 
prime principle of disturbing as little as 
possible human comfort and _ well-being 
throughout the country. This lesson came 
late in the war, and the effect of it was 
the price-fixing program. But though ap- 
pearing late it will not be forgotten. The 
peoples of all the nations have determined 








that never again in war shall capital, in- 
dustry and labor be permitted to escape 
their fair share in the burden, nor shail 
benefits be apportioned otherwise than 
equally. No greater profits will be permit- 
ted in war than occur in peace. 


NEw ATTITUDE TOWARD LABOR 


It would be too much to say that this 
principle of the distribution of obligations 
retained its full effectiveness after the close 
of the war, but neither has it altogether 
disappeared. Post-war industry has been 
very reluctant to adopt a policy of cutting 
wages, and it seems to be generally as- 
sumed that an industry which cannot pay 
a living wage is laboring under bad man- 
agement. If an industrial establishment 
must economize, the labor bill is, as a rule, 
the last item to be subjected to down- 
ward revision. It is interesting to consider 
the profound change in point of view from 
which this new attitude springs. 

Before the war business policy generally 
sought production at the lowest attainable 
hourly wage for labor. The increased wages 
of the war, induced by the policies just 
discussed, enabled labor to come into the do- 
mestic market to purchase not only the 
necessities appropriate to a fuller measure 
of living but also for so-called luxuries. 
With complete recognition of the justice of 
the demand of labor for a more equitable 
distribution of the finer things of life, the 
“luxuries” of yesterday became the neces- 
sities of today, while new luxuries were 
created by the rapidly developing progress 
already described. 

For a brief time there was some deploring 
of this tendency, until industry discovered 
suddenly that it had uncovered a huge and 
hitherto unsuspected vein of consumption 
in the domestic market. This new demand 
in that market, which is the most profitable 
of all outlets for American production, in- 
creased rapidly, and almost without excep- 
tion all leaders in that field were prompt 
to recognize the pre-war mistake. Thus 
industrial leaders as well as labor leaders 
are now stout champions of the living wage, 
and this great new stratum of the domestic 
market is generally recognized as an indis- 
pensable and permanent element of our eco- 
nomic structure. 


Today agriculture is laboring for an in- 
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adequate return. It would seem that the 
same enlightened self-interest which has re- 
cently supported a living wage for labor 
ought to be applied to increase the return 
to agriculture and thus further enhance the 
domestic buying power of the nation. Also, 
while some industries are operating on a 
satisfactory earning basis, it is none the less 
true that, in the main, the return on capital 
in industry is very small, less than one- 
half of what is allowed by law to the Gov- 
ernment-regulated railways, and I venture 
to predict that the intelligent attitude of 
the nation toward labor will result in some 
constructive action which will produce a 
better return on the capital which employs 
the labor. 


DECLINE OF ECONOMIC NATIONALISM 


The war appears now to have closed an 
epoch marked by an excess of selfish na- 
tionalism, which sought to apply the whole 
economic resources of a country to its own 
political aggrandizement. In Germany, 
where economic nationalism reached its 
highest development, the army, the colonies, 
shipping and the export industries were all 
conceived of as so many links in the chain 
of national expansion at the expense of 
other Powers. Subsidies, transportation 
favors, diplomacy and even military and 
naval threats were all employed to the fur- 
thering of this supposed national interest. 

The defeat of Germany appears to have 
put a quietus upon such extreme measures. 
It has liberated economic action from a too 
nationalistic policy. Certain transitory re- 
actionary tendencies have appeared, such as 
attempts to subordinate foreign investment 
to arbitrary rules of diplomacy, but they 
amount to little. Economic forces are to- 
day operating with increasing freedom 
across all the political barriers of the world. 
America, for example, is investing her sur-. 
plus in every continent instead of concen- 
trating it on prospective allies or depen- 
dencies, as was so largely the case with 
some of the Continental nations before the 
war. The international flow of gold re- 
serves is coming more and more to be 
viewed in its world aspects. The Federal 
Reserve Bank takes into account the effects 
of its policies upon the Banks of England 
and France and the financial systems of 
other countries, as these take into account 
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the effects of their policies on American 
and other credit organizations. Economic 
and human relations have surely superseded 
those of a purely political nature. 

The war gave final proof that no possible 
development of productive power can satisfy 
the appetite of modern war. The whole 
Western world is now, after a decade of 
peace, laboring under colossal debts. In 
half of Europe the war so completely ex- 
hausted the property basis on which con- 
stitutional government finally rests that a 
free hand has been given to political 
cliques and dictators to govern without con- 
sulting the popular will. 

This annihilating power of war is now 
more widely recognized than at any other 
time in history. No responsible statesman 
would today look upon a major war as a 
rational instrument of national policy ex- 
cept as a last measure of defense. Hence 


there has come into existence a peace move- 
ment, quite different in character from the 
pre-war peace movement. The earlier move- 
ment was conducted mainly by private per- 
sons whose agitation was taken none too 
seriously by practical men. Today the peace 


movement is led by the great captains of 
industry and finance and the most power- 
ful statesmen, and this is so because they 
were convinced by one terribly concentrated 
lesson of a truth they might have divined 
but would never have accepted in a century 
of peace. 


THE LESSON OF GROUP ACTION 


If the war did raise the curtain of the 
future not quite to let it fall on Armistice 
Day, it may be well to take a fleeting gen- 
eral glance at the setting then disclosed 
and since somewhat exemplified in the man- 
ner here but briefly sketched. 

Practically all the principal nations of the 
world were allied in a great group striv- 
ing for a common cause. In the minds of 
the warring peoples at least it was a rea- 
soned cause based on moral grounds, and 
it is doubtful whether any of the nations 
could have been led into the war on any 
other argument. No war in history ever 
required such floods of intellectual propa- 
ganda for its sustenance. It was in pop- 
ular conception a federation of the world 
actuated by a single purpose to achieve a 
better path for human progress. 
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For a brief period economic barriers were 
absolutely down and political barriers were 
breached at every wall. In material things 
resources of men, material, money and mind 
were freely contributed to one vast pool. 
Individual nationalistic ambitions were for 
the moment merged. The price of victory 
was seen to be submergence of nationalism 
for the cause of humanity. 

Within each nation exactly similar re- 
sults were seen. The necessity for efficient 
service and production absolutely required 
the submergence of individual enterprise in 
great industrial groupings responsive to a 
single control. Whether we consider agri- 
culture, industry, transportation, finance or 
commerce we have seen the result to be 
precisely the same. 

The same tendency was obvious in polit- 
ical organizations. For instance, in the 
administration of the Selective Draft law 
the States operated precisely as if they had 
been departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the Governors, each directly re- 
sponsible for the execution of the law in 
his own State, reported to the President 
precisely on the pattern of corporate indus- 
trial administration. Such a result was 
thought to be unconstitutional in 1864. It 
happened in 1917 without the slightest pro- 
test only because of the irresistible impetus 
with which the national mind was moving 
toward the idea of controlled scientific and 
highly organized collectivism as the na- 
tion’s salvation. More especially the great 
economic and social principle of the war 
was that the safety and strength of the in- 
dividual (whether man, industry, commun- 
ity, State, nation or group of nations) is the 
safety and strength of the whole; that no 
unit is independent of its fellows; and that 
human efficiency and progress depend on 
the submergence of the selfish aspiration 
of each unit in a single aspiration for the 
welfare of the group. 

The war-time grip of this principle was 
almost complete. That grip has greatly re- 
laxed, and it is altogether well that this is 
so. In its full strength it was sudden, pre- 
mature, crude, rough and in many respects 
hateful. Whether, following Draper’s dic- 
tum, it gave us a momentary glimpse of 
the future of Western civilization is only 
an interesting speculation. The great point 
is that it has left its mark on post-war 
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world politics no less than on post-war eco- 
nomics, and year by year, as the smoke 
and confusion of the great conflict van- 
ishes, there stands forth more clearly for 


Military— 


the eyes of less gifted men to see the vision 
that came to our great war President, 
Woodrow Wilson, as an inspiration in the 
very heat and burden of the fight. 


I—The Strate%y of the Allies 


By GENERAL TASKER H. BLISS 


FORMER CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY; MEMBER OF THE SUPREME WAR COUNCIL IN 
FRANCE AND OF THE AMERICAN COMMISSION AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


HE paucity of scientific strategical 
"| ‘combinations in the military operations 
“™ of the World War has often been com- 
mented upon. To whatever extent it is true 
—and to a large extent it is true—is due to 
the radical change in recent years in the 
conditions under which war is waged. 

War is, in a sense, a mechanical art. It 
is subject to the laws of mechanics which 
govern the application of power so as to 
perform the maximum of effective work 
in overcoming resistence at a given point 
in the shortest time with the minimum 
wear and tear on the machine. The war 
machine is the armed power of the State, 
combined with all its material and moral 
power. In war the man who can accurate- 
ly determine the point of least resistence 
and where, this resistence being overcome, 
the greatest results are most speedily ob- 
tained, and who can accurately operate all 
parts of the machine to bring its maximum 
power to bear at this point is the success- 
ful strategist. And strategy is the art of 
doing just that one thing. 

As the general in the field controls only 
a part of this machine, and the State the 
other part, the most suceessful strategist 
is likely to be one who has the ability 
to combine in his own person all the mili- 
tary and civil powers of Government—a 
Frederick the Great, a Napoleon, a Caesar. 

Under modern Governments this is im- 
possible. In other words, the modern war 
machine is really two machines, in many 
respects not closely connected in time of 
peace, and in war more or less clumsily 
geared together and working with much 
friction. 

Therefore, 


the modern strategist has 


many limitations upon his freedom in mak- 
ing military combinations. His objective 
may be—and almost certainly is—the en- 
emy’s army in the field. If its resistence 
can be overcome, all other results may 
be attained without further effort. But 
the State, representing a national will, may 
have another objective. This may be, for 
example, the acquisition of certain terri- 
tory even before the defeat of the enemy’s 
army can assure retention of it, and mak- 
ing that defeat more difficult. And this 
may be combined with a national determi- 
nation not to yield, for any strategical 
purpose whatever, an inch of the national 
territory except under compulsion. The 
general must make his combinations as best 
he possibly can under these limitations. All 
this dominated the French situation in 
1914, 

This limitation holds even under an auto- 
cratic Government. A modern autocrat, un- 
like those of older times, can hold his posi- 
tion long only with and not against the 
popular will. And his Government, too, has 
to yield at critical moments to that will. 
His military commander may make a strat- 
egical plan the success of which is as near- 
ly guaranteed as anything can be in war 
by the initial surrender of certain national 
territory to be won back by the defeat of 
the enemy in the field. At the last mo- 
ment, perhaps, the Government, or per- 
haps the general, or perhaps both, lack- 
ing the necessary moral courage to with- 
stand a first outburst of popular wrath, 
change the plan with resulting disaster. 
And all that dominated the German situ- 
ation in 1914. This imposition of polit- 
ical upon military strategy resulted in the 
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failure of the plan of one side in ten days, 
and of the other in forty days. 

All this is true when only two modern 
States are at war—how much more so when 
several are lined up on each side! Modern 
war plans are made long in advance of 
war, to meet the conditions at the time 
they are made. They are modified from 


year to year as these conditions change,. 


and the plan for use when war breaks out 
is the modified plan of that moment. Mani- 
festly this can be done only between States 
bound together by a hard and fast alliance 
reasonably certain to continue. And its 
assumptions as to the conditions likely to 
exist when war comes must be reasonably 
accurate. 

Consider for a moment from this point 
of view the two plans for 1914. The Ger- 
man plan of 1905—which, as modified, be- 
came the plan for 1914—assumed that the 
cooperation of Austria was assured, but 
that Italy would drop out of the Triple 
Alliance; that there would be limitations 
on assistance from Austria and that there- 
fore the German plan must be made as if 
the war would have to be fought by Ger- 
many practically alone; and that she would 
have against her from the beginning Rus- 
sia, France, Great Britain and Belgium. 
France’s plan assumed Russia in the war, 
not fighting side by side with her, but as- 
sisting by causing a diversion of German 
strength; that England possibly would give 
some slight assistance on land; that if Bel- 
gium was not invaded, her neutrality as- 
sured the safety of France’s left flank; that 
if Belgium was invaded, she herself would 
become that flank, and the stout resistence 
of her army and fortresses would make it 
safe long enough for the successful execu- 
tion of France’s plan in another direction; 
and finally that Italy might be on the side 
of her enemies. Neither plan could as- 
sume the change in conditions that resulted 
from the event that led to the declaration 
of war. Nor could either foresee the ulti- 
mate enormous proportions of the war and 
make a strategical plan in advance for 
the cooperation of their eventual allies. It 
is apparent that the Germans made the 
more accurate estimate of the situation, 
which led them to concentrate almost all 
their strength against the opponent which 
they most feared at the outset, while the 





estimate made by the French led them to 
divert some part of their force against Italy — 
as a possible enemy. ; 


DISADVANTAGES OF LACK OF UNITV 


When the allies that come in on either 
side in the course of a war are small or 
weak States whose ultimate success plain- 
ly depends upon that of the most power- 
ful one in the combination, they are like- 
ly to accept that one as their commander- 
in-chief and adapt their plans and opera- 
tions to his. This is far less true when several 
powerful democratic States gradually find 
themselves side by side in a common war, 
each entering it from a different motive, 
each having a different ulterior objective, 
and none seeing any reason to yield mili- 
tary control of its forces to any other. They 
begin with no allied commander-in-chief, nor 
will they have one until disaster makes 
them realize that their only objective for 
purposes of the war is to beat the common 
enemy. Strategical combinations become 
friendly agreements which may or may not 
be lived up to. Positions of armies are 
determined by convenience of supply from 
their home countries. Perfect amalgama- 
tion of effort is prevented by differences 
of language, organization, armament and 
other equipment. One army deficient, per- 
haps, in ammunition cannot use that of an- 
other. One cannot, or will not, eat the food 
of another. 

In such a case there can be no allied 
strategy in the highest sense of the word 
except in proportion as it is made possible 
by a sound allied State strategy. There 
can be no unification of command in the 
field and of direction of military effort un- 
less there is complete unity of purpose 
among the Governments concerned. That 
means unity of spirit and sympathy among 
the peoples, and the lack of these raises a 
barrier to united effort that is hard to sur- 
mount. 

One other only, of many things that limit 
the exercise of strategy, need be mentioned 
here. It is the limitation imposed by the 
great size of modern armies. The essential 
element of strategy is surprise. Under mod- 
ern conditions this element is most likely 
to be found, on a strategical as distin- 
guished from a tactical scale, in the initial 
war plans. One side may be able to put 
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into the field at once a much larger force 
than its peace organization indicated and 
than its enemy could assume as possible. 
It may have better anticipated new condi- 
tions of warfare and have made better prep- 
arations of armament to meet them. It 
may have a better knowledge of the enemy’s 
plan, may know where the latter intends 
to effect his surprise, and therefore be 
able to prepare for it, and itself effect a 
greater surprise elsewhere. Whatever be 
the resulting plans, huge forces are put 
into the field, each divided into numerous 
armies. The commander-in-chief is a long 
distance away. Everything depends not 
only on the trained intelligence, but also 
on the disciplined self-control of the army 
commanders. Each is an interlocked gear 
in the machine. If he goes too fast or 
too slow he wrecks the machine and the 
plan. One must submit to temporary de- 
feat if the plan calls for it, another to in- 
action if the plan calls for it, while an- 
other may be given an opportunity to win 


popular glory if, and only if, the plan calls 
for it. This self-control is sometimes lack- 
ing in the homogeneous army of a single 
nation, as the Germans found in 1914; it is 
still more difficult to be assured of it in 
allied armies. If both initial plans fail 
in their object these huge masses cannot 
be readily manoeuvred into new strategi- 
cal combinations. The tendency then is for 
the two sides to take offensive-defensive 
positions which, from the magnitude of the 
forces engaged, may extend across the en- 
tire theatre of war. This theatre, which 
is the field for strategy, then becomes one 
great battle ground, which is the field for 
grand tactics. This is especially likely to be 
the case when great alliances oppose each 
other and the man power of several nations 
is concentrated in the territory of one. The 
direction of the struggle will be fixed by 
the result of the initial plans of the com- 
batants who began it. Strategy will have 
largely failed in its primal purpose of avoid- 
ing a decision of the issue by a direct 
frontal attack alone, which is an applica- 
tion of power to the strongest and not the 
weakest point of resistance. The war be- 
comes a continuous series of frontal at- 
tacks, a test of human endurance, in which 
surprise, as the World War showed, is 
practically impossible. 

It is, therefore, in the initial plans that 
we must seek for most of the strategy 
of that war. 


THE FRENCH STRATEGIC PLAN 


The French Plan XVII was the last of 
a series formulated to meet the changing 
conditions after the war of 1870-71. These 
were the gradual completion of the new 
system of fortifications adjusted to the new 
Franco-German frontier, the growth of mil- 
itary power under the new system of train- 
ing reserves, and pari passu with these an 
increasing confidence and spirit of boldness 
in the people and their civil and military 
leaders, gradually passing from a strategic- 
defensive to a strategic-offensive conception 
of their best attitude in the next war. For 
a few years after 1871 the plans were 
purely defensive, even contemplating the 
first concentration of the armies behind 
the River Loire, yielding at the outset to 
the enemy all of Northeastern France. But 
a study of them, from Plan I of 1880 to 
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Plan XVII of 1914, shows this concentration 
drawing nearer and nearer to the frontier 
of Alsace-Lorraine as the defenses on that 
line approached completion, under cover of 
which the concentration could safely be 
made nearer to the enemy. Any criticism 
of the final plan must not. overlook the in- 
fluence of State strategy upon it, due to 
the dread which former experience had in- 
spired in the French people of invasion, 
with a resulting devastation of war confined 
to their own country. 

These plans were more and more based 
on the true theory of fortified areas, that 
they are not primarily for pure defense in 
the protection of a city, but to strengthen 
and protect manoeuvring armies in the field. 
They all show the main forces as based on 
the fortresses from Verdun to Belfort. Most 
of them indicate apprehension in varying 
degree of an enemy attack through Belgium, 
to meet which dispositions were made in the 
plans on the French left flank. As a rule, 
these dispositions do not indicate fear of an 
overwhelming attack from this direction or 
even of one of very serious proportions. They 
all show the increasing spirit of boldness 
and a determination, culminating in Plan 
XVII, to assume the offensive immediately 
in order to disrupt the German plan, what- 
ever it might be, in an early stage of its 
execution. The plan was admittedly made 
when there was no reliable information of 
that of the enemy. This, of course, is gen- 
erally true, in greater or less degree, of the 
initial plans for a war. Accurate knowl- 
edge comes to the other side with the early 
moves. Each has to be made on as intelli- 
gent guesses as possible of the enemy’s in- 
tentions. Success generally depends upon 
the accuracy of the guesses. Yet it has 
happened in war that a bold offensive made 
in ignorance of the enemy’s plan has dis- 
rupted it and forced him to play to his ad- 
versary’s lead in a new and unexpected di- 
rection under circumstances of great disad- 
vantage. But such a move involves the ele- 
ment of chance to a dangerous degree. And 
failure is almost certain if a strong enemy 
has foreseen this move and provided for 
it, and has perhaps made his own plan on 
the assumption of it. It was upon this 
chance that Plan XVII was based. 

The political assumptions of both the 
French and German plans have been brief- 


ly noted. But there are other things to be 
considered. In 1914 the available forces, 
active and reserve, on both sides, were not 
far from equal. In the event of a prolonged 
war, so far as these two countries alone 
were concerned, Germany would have an 
advantage in the proportion of 65,000,000 
of people as against France’s 40,000,000. 
It was therefore important for the latter 
to secure a quick decision under circum- 
stances that she believed favorable. Ger- 
many equally desired this because she ex- 
pected in no long time to have the Rus- 
sians on her back. Therefore it would seem 
that both plans would at once put into the 
field the maximum possible strength, and 
that for this purpose both would make free 
use of their reserves to increase their forces 
in first line. But the French plan assumed 
that Russia would, from the beginning, de- 
tain a strong German force on that fron- 
tier and that, in fact, the first collision 
would find the French superior in numbers. 
They did not want to make much use of 
reserve divisions at the very outset in the 
first line, and assumed that the Germans 
would not. For this, among other reasons. 
they believed the initial German infantry 
strength would be about forty-two divisions, 
which would not enable them to make a 
wide enveloping movement through Bel- 
gium. To get the troops to do it they would 
have to weaken their centre and left, which 
would facilitate success of the French of- 
fensive. They assumed a turning (as dis- 
tinguished from an enveloping) movement 
against their left flank. But they believed 
that, assisted by Belgian resistance and 
with the help of the one cavalry and fivé 
infantry divisions of the British which were 
soon to arrive, they could stand this move- 
ment off long enough for the success of 
their offensive. 

To sum up: The conception of the plan 
was to check, if not thwart, an attack on the 
French left flank; to hold up the Germans 
coming through the Ardennes, Belgian 
Luxemburg and the Duchy of Luxemburg; 
by a violent offensive of their centre and 
right themselves to turn the German left 
and thus plant the Tricolor throughout Al 
sace and Lorraine and threaten the left and 
rear of the main German forces assumed to 
be moving through the Ardennes. The plan 
apparently assumed a decisive battle be- 
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The shaded portions of this sketch map show the sectors into which the French area of 


concentration was divided. The numbers refer to the French armies. 


The vertical line 


on this map and on the two which follow represents the distance between the neutral 
frontiers of Holland and Switzerland and is roughly the extreme length of the possible 
battle front 


tween the line of the Meuse and the Rhine, 
with the French attacking from the south 
and west. 

This plan was approved by the French 


Government in the Spring of 1913, and was 
ready for execution in the Spring of 1914. 
In general accordance with it and by the 
time active operations began there were as- 
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sembled fifty-six infantry divisions and 
seven cavalry divisions organized in five 
armies, with a separate cavalry corps of 
three divisions, and six infantry reserve di- 
visions as yet unassigned. The areas of 
concentration are shown in Sketch 1. Like 
the following ones it represents the general 
area divided into sectors. Each sector cor- 
responds approximately to an area of con- 
centration of the forces on both sides, and 
to directions of force. The vertical line 
represents the straight distance between the 
neutral frontiers of .Holland and Switzer- 
land and roughly shows the limits of the 
possible battle front. In Sketch 1 the ab- 
normal position of the fourth army, in- 
tended to be in reserve in rear of the cen- 
tre, is due to the early development of the 
German plan before completion of the 
French concentration. This caused the fifth 
army to be moved further to the left, and 
to close the resulting gap the fourth army 
was moved to the front. 

The respective strengths of the French 
armies from right to left was as follows: 
First Army, two cavalry divisions, thirteen 
infantry divisions; Second Army, two cav- 


alry and thirteen infantry divisions; Third 
Army, one cavalry and nine infantry divi- 
sions; Fourth Army, one cavalry and six 
infantry divisions; Fifth Army, one cavalry 
and fifteen infantry divisions. 

The concentration was substantially com- 


pleted by Aug. 14. Before that date the 
German invasion of Belgium had begun, but 
the extent of the movement was not re- 
vealed, nor was it at first suspected by the 
French commander-in-chief. He believed 
that his flank was secure for a sufficient 
time and he therefore launched his offen- 
sive on Aug. 14, beginning with the two 
armies on the right, to be followed by a 
similar attack from the centre and directed 
north of Metz. 

To understand why both the German and 
French plans failed in their purpose it is 
desirable to compare the foregoing situa- 
tion, in succession, with the plan of Schlief- 
fen and its modification by Moltke. Schlief- 
fen’s assumptions have already been given. 
He believed that Germany could not with- 
stand a combined attack from Russia and 
France. To prevent such a combination one 
must be defeated in time to turn upon the 
other. The only hope was in defeating 


France while Russia was mobilizing. This 
might allow a few weeks. To defeat France 
in that time required the maximum possible 
force at the beginning. But he could not 
deploy that force on the Franco-German 
frontier. He did not think that the line of 
French fortresses supported by the French 
armies on that frontier could be successful- 
ly attacked. 


A LESSON FOR STATESMEN 


In fact, it should be instructive for states- 
men to note that, with modern facilities 
for defense, Germany and France, notwith- 
standing their disparity in populations, 
could face each other indefinitely, without 
either being able to invade the other, pro- 
vided their military operations be confined 
to their own and short and commen fron- 
tier. Unless one side can attack the other 
both by land and sea, nothing can break 
the situation except an alliance that will 
introduce a new force in another direction. 
And this is what happened through the 
military alliance of France and Russia. The 
danger was not so much from their com- 
bined force as it was from the widely sep- 
arated directions from which the force 
would come. Against that combination the 
neutrality of Belgium and Switzerland 
spelled disaster in advance for Germany. 
In their devisings of arrangements for pre- 
serving world peace, statesmen must re- 
member that so long as war continues un- 
der present conditions, and so long as pure- 
ly military alliances continue to be made, 
the neutrality of one small State may make 
it, in effect, an ally of one of the com- 
batants. This was not the case when wars 
were fought with small armies, nor to the 
death, as now. But now this neutrality en- 
ters into their military calculations. It may 
be an element of actual military strength. 
It may be equivalent to the addition of a 
great army to one side or the other. For 
this reason, so long as wars continue, the 
neutrality of small or weak States will be 
in danger. This fact as much as any other 
dominated the evolution of the political or- 
ganization of Europe as it was before the 
World War. It was as much a cause as any 
other of the gradual absorption of small 
States by more powerful ones. And, con- 
tinuing to operate as before, it will some- 
time produce the same results. 
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Schlieffen saw no hope, nor was there 
any, unless the flank of the French posi- 
tion could be turned. Having determined 
to do this he, for obvious military reasons, 
chose the line through Belgium. A power- 
ful right flank could sweep in this direc- 
tion not far from the seacoast to the west 
and southwest. It would cut all lines of 
approach for the British into France as 
far as Rouen, and would turn, one after 
another, all the natural lines of defense of 
the French armies. 

This was, therefore, the basis of his plan. 
It was a marvel of exact calculation and 
at the same time gave full consideration 
to possible chances, favorable or otherwise. 
The right flank was to be of maximum 
strength. Its advance was carefully coordi- 
nated with frontal attacks north of Metz 
and through Luxemburg and Belgian Lux- 
emburg, not to bring on a decisive battle 
but designed to hold the French armies un- 
til the calculated moment for the attack 
upon the left flank of the French posi- 
tion. Schlieffen anticipated the French of- 
fensive to be made by their right and cen- 
tre and was sure that their left would 
therefore be relatively weak. 


SCHLIEFFEN’S PLAN 


He calculated his attack on the French 
left to coincide approximately with the 
French attack on his left. But he also took 
steps, not apparent to the enemy, to check 
their attack in time. He knew that he 
was taking risks on his left. But his right 
was the key to his entire plan. To 
strengthen it he had to weaken his left. 
In reverse order and for exactly the same 
reason the French plan did the same. 
Schlieffen deliberately counted on the tem- 
porary loss of most of Lorraine and Alsace, 
and he made this assumption an important 
part of his plan. There was a position on 
the Saar eastward of Metz with much 
stronger defenses, as subsequent French ac- 
counts show, than the enemy suspected. The 
commander of the Sixth German Army was 
to retire under enemy pressure to this 
point, which gave full opportunity to the 
defensive power of fire action. Meanwhile 
the Seventh Army, in Alsace, was to with- 
draw to the right bank of the Rhine, where 
rail transportation would be ready to move 
it north in a direction that would bring it 
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on the right flank of the Frenca attacking 
the position on the Saar. At the same time 
a designated part of the Fifth Army north 
of Metz was to move against the left flank. 

On the map this latter attack would be 
prevented by the advance of the French 
centre, according to their plan, north of 
Metz. But in 1914 this same advance was 
promptly stopped by the much weaker force 
of Moltke; it would certainly have failed 
before the stronger one of Schlieffen. But 
in any event the turning of the French left 
in the angle of the Sambre and Meuse at 
this moment — undoubtedly successful be- 
cause it succeeded in 1914 with a lesser 
force—would have made a radical change 
in the French position. If they continued 
to hold Verdun the two armies on their right 
would have to abandon their offensive and 
fall back to a defensive position on the fron- 
tier. The line from Verdun north, pivot- 
ing on that fortress, would have to retire 
to the left and rear and find a new position 
for the defense of Paris. But the continu- 
ous advance of the extremely powerful Ger- 
man right, having the minimum resistance 
to overcome, would make all such positions 
indefensible. There were three of these: 
one extending from Paris behind the Oise 
and the Aisne and thence to Verdun; the 
next, from Paris behind the Marne and to 
Verdun; and the third, from Paris behind 
the Seine and then to the fortified area 
of Toul-Nancy. There was a fourth—the 
Loire—but this meant the abandonment of 
Paris. Schlieffen’s plan would have brought 
six cavalry divisions and eighteen infantry 
divisions across the Seine between Paris and 
Rouen, passing south of Paris against the 
left flank of the line of the Marne, with 
sixteen divisions to guard against sorties 
from the Paris defenses. As his schedule 
of time was maintained during the early 
stages of Moltke’s operations in August, 
1914, it is probable that with Schlieffen’s 
much larger forces it would have been main- 
tained throughout. 

By a far bolder and more confident use 
of reserve divisions than the French had 
at any time before the war proposed for 
themselves or had assumed for their en- 
emy, Schlieffen provided for the execution 
of his plan a total force of 11 cavalry 
divisions, 101 infantry divisions and 
26144 landwehr brigades. These were 
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Sketch map showing the original Schlieffen plan of location of the seven German armies 
for the initial operations 


organized in seven armies to be located 
for the initial operations as shown in the 
sectors of Sketch 2. Two armies were in 
each of Sectors 1 and 2; one army in each 
of Sectors 3, 4 and 5—the latter so weak 
as to be detachments rather than armies. 
The great mass was from Metz northward 
and intended to press the French left-and- 
rear wheel as soon as the flank attack com- 
pelled it. The hammer-head on the extreme 
right had a cavalry strength one-half that 
of all the French cavalry and a strength 
in infantry divisions of the first line alone 


of more than half of the French infantry. 
Schlieffen realized, as no man before, the 
value of intense fire-action both in attack 
and defense. He greatly increased the power 
of his above forces by an abundance of 
rapid-fire weapons and by a large propor- 
tion of heavy artillery, and his plan threw 
to the winds any idea of conservation of 
ammunition. There is little room for doubt 
that the salvation of France was due to the 
substitution of the Moltke plan for this one. 

The German plan with which the war be- 
gan lacked Schlieffen’s courage. Neither 
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Moltke nor his Government could, at the 
last moment, contemplate even the tempo- 
rary surrender to the Russians of any part 
of Eastern Germany, nor of Alsace-Lorraine 
to the French. But this had to be done if 
the armies against France were to be strong 
enough. To accomplish this Schlieffen main- 
tained to his dying hour that risks must 
be taken in order to have any chance of 
final success. It is said that on his death- 
bed his last words were, “Keep the right 
flank strong.” But his forces were whit- 
tled away till they were not enough to at- 
tain the objective that Moltke as well as 
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he aimed at. Partly to meet the demands 
of the Austrian chief of staff the total 
strength was weakened to increase that on 
the eastern frontier. This was largely done 
at the expense of the right flank. This 
flank was further weakened to increase the 
defenses of Alsace-Lorraine. In the early 
stage of operations the commander of the 
German left was unwilling to play an inac- 
tive part while others were winning glory 
elsewhere. He demanded additional troops, 
which again were taken from the right 
flank. Perhaps it would not have been done 
had he not been the Crown Prince of Ba- 
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varia. At a later critical stage two army 
corps were detached to defend East Prussia. 

The forces to execute this plan and their 
relations to the French plan are shown on 
Sketch 3. It shows on comparison with 
Sketch 2 a serious reduction in the two 
armies in Sector 1, on which the success of 
the whole plan depended. Its success was 
further jeopardized by a sweeping reduc- 
tion in the reserves intended for use in 
minor operations. This threw upon troops 
of the first line the necessity of attending 
to such operations and further diminished 
their strength for their all-important work. 
The cause of final failure already begins to 
appear. The increase in Sector 2 implies a 
stronger offensive than the Schlieffen plan 
believed necessary. The great reduction in 
Sector 3 surrendered whatever chance there 
was of prying the French loose from their 
pivot at Verdun. The increase of the armies 
in Alsace and Lorraine saved the province 
for a little time to the Germans, and played 
its part in losing them the war. 

Still, the German armies were, in total, 
much the stronger. Division for division 


they had the greater fire-action due to the 


number of their machine guns, and some of 
their artillery outranged the French guns. 
The early results were as plainly suggested 
by the sketches. The French offensives 
‘were promptly repulsed, with the good re- 
sult, however, that they did not fall into 
the trap prepared by Schlieffen. The two 
armies on the right returned to a defen- 
sive position, where they were able to as- 
sist in the protection of Verdun and to 
detach troops for the new sixth army which 
decided the Battle of the Marne. The 
French left was turned and the armies fell 
back with Verdun as the pivot or wheel of 
the line. The German right was still strong 
enough to envelop the left of the French 
positions until the latter reached the line 
behind the Marne. But it was not strong 
enough to carry out its real mission. It 
could not make the sweep to the west of 
Paris. As the Germans approached the 
Marne the enveloping flank had to close 
in more and more to the armies on its left 
until it became itself exposed to a disas- 
trous attack from the direction of Paris. 
In the Battle of the Marne the German plan 
ended in complete failure to attain its ob- 
ject, as Plan XVII had failed on the line 
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of the Meuse. The latter failed because of 
its erroneous conception of the initial situa- 
tion; the former, because of its failure to 
provide the means necessary for its execu- 
tion, and vacillation in the employment of 
such as were provided. 

The Battle of the Marne illustrates how 
a_ skillful commander may extricate his 
forces from a very serious situation. The 
moment the German plan was revealed the 
French commander “scrapped” Plan XVII 
and with imperturbable courage formed an- 
other. While swinging his army back on 
the Verdun pivot he ordered the formation 
of a new group with intent to counter the 
enemy’s enveloping movement by a similar 
one directed against his right flank. He 
hoped first to use this from a position on 
the Somme, but the steady German pursuit 
allowed no time for this. He fell back to 
the Marne intending to put his left behind 
the Seine, should it be necessary, and thence 
make a counter-offensive with all the left 
armies. This would have reversed, in favor 
of the French, Schlieffen’s plan on this 
flank. But he did not reach the Seine. In 
its retirement his new sixth army (part of 
his enveloping mass) had stopped within 
the outer defenses of Paris. From there it 
was enabled to attack the German right 
which was unexpectedly passing Paris on 
the east instead of the west. Under Schlief- 
fen’s plan the battle would probably have 
been decisive in ending the campaign. The 
victory for the French was indecisive be- 
cause it was the result of a simple flank 
attack and not an enveloping one. It did 
not prevent the Germans from making an 
orderly retreat. 


FAILURE OF PLANS BRINGS LONG STRUGGLE 


Thus instead of the end, the French vic- 
tory was the prelude of a great war. The 
situation soon became that of two huge 
armies in one continuous line of battle from 
the North Sea to the Alps. Strategy had 
failed in its prime object of bringing two 
armies into contact in such a way that the 
issue would not have to be decided by a 
frontal attack. And thus the ensuing 
struggle for four years became rather a test 
of the courage and endurance of the soldier 
and of the suffering civil population behind 
him than of the General’s strategical skill. 

The field presented for consideration dur- 
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ing these years is too vast for more than 
a cursory notice. After the Battle of the 
Marne the situation of the Central Powers 
gradually became that of a fortress cover- 
ing a large part of Europe with a garrison 
numerous enough to make powerful sorties. 
The military operations became those of be- 
sieged and besiegers. There is always a 
key-point of such vital importance that its 
capture is worth to the besieger all his 
efforts and losses. The State policies of 
the principal besieging nations regarded the 
Western Front from the North Sea to the 
Adriatic as being this key-point. Here in 
time millions of men from four of the na- 
tions were assembled. Each State had its 
objective on this front: England, the secur- 
ity of the north ports and a Belgium free 
from the domination of any one, whether 
present friends or enemy; France, the lost 
provinces; Italy, expansion on her east; the 
United States, the defeat of the enemy, with 
no material objective. None knew whether 
the war would end with a decisive victory 
for the Allies or on the basis of the status 
quo post. If the latter, each with a ma- 
terial objective wanted to have it in his 
possession when the end came. 


This of itself long prevented real strateg- 
ical cooperation, because each army had to 
fight on the line dictated by its Govern- 


ment. A success of any would, of course, 
help each of the others and the common 
cause. But to attain the success might re- 
quire one or more allies to devote all their 
power to assist another, even to the extent 
of switching large armies to another the- 
atre. Possibly with this assistance given 
in time the Italians might have won a vic- 
tory in 1917, pushing through the eastern 
Alps, throwing Austria out of the Central 
Alliance and exposing Germany to attack 
from a new direction. But here Govern- 
ments may interfere. If one ally, after be- 
ing bled white, wins the one thing that its 
people take any interest in, the latter may 
demand that further effort be devoted to 
the consolidating of their new possession 
and assuring its retention. The Pact of 
London was intended to keep the Allies in 
the war side by side to the end. But an 
ally might stay in the war and yet devote 
all its efforts solely to safeguarding its own 
interests. 

The Battle of the Marne was followed by 
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a movement the reverse of that which pre- 
ceded it. The Germans now wheeled back 
and the Allies forward, each on its original 
pivot, until by the end of 1914 the former 
had stabilized a line of defense. This ran 
from the North Sea, west of Ostend, to the 
River Oise, and thence easterly to the north 
of Verdun, where it turned southeast into 
Alsace. The line had a great salient, its 
axis directed to the southwest. Then fol- 
lowed numerous battles, each side trying to 
crush a flank and thus turn the line, or to 
break it at some intermediate point. The 
net result was to demonstrate the almost 
impregnable strength of scientifically pre- 
pared positions with modern weapons. Both 
sides sought new devices, unknown to the 
enemy, by the surprise resulting from which 
a solid success might be obtained. Chemical 
warfare was developed and aerial warfare 
and finally the tanks. The general strategi- 
cal feature in all the operations during 
trench warfare to the énd is seen in the use 
of rail and motor transportation to move 
large masses of troops quickly from one 
point to another and thus effect a surprise. 
The strength of the defenses on the west 
enabled the Central Powers to apply: this 
principle on a large scale. It permitted: Ger- 
many to withdraw large forces from France 
to the eastern front, where, with those al- 
ready there, they finally defeated Russia 
and put her out of the war. They had done 
the same in 1916 in Rumania, by which they 
increased the front which the Russians had 
to hold by about 300 miles. 


GERMANY’S DESPERATE STRATEGY IN 1917 


In the Spring of 1917 the Germans bet- 
tered their position in France by withdraw- 
ing to the carefully prepared Hindenburg 
line, which ran in part along the chord of 
the great salient. It gave them a shorter 
and stronger line to defend and increased 
the power of their reserves. To this line, 
beginning with the end of 1917, they be- 
gan to transfer many divisions no longer 
needed against Russia. With this reinforce- 
ment they launched a great offensive in 
March, 1918. Their strategical objective was 
the junction of the British and French 
armies. If they could break through at that 
point and in sufficient numbers, it might be 
expected that the British would withdraw 
to protect the Channel ports and the French 
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tering battle for the first time, with their 
training still uncompleted, by their energy 
and dogged courage combined with skillful 
handling did so much in helping to break 
this last wave of German invasion. 

In August, 1918, the tide definitely 
turned. From March on the Allies had a 
Commander-in-Chief who was thoroughly 
qualified to coordinate the armies as had 
never been done before. He began a series 
of limited offensives in August, each de- 
signed to help the others, and in prepara- 
tion for the final combined advance of all 
the armies. As a part of this preparation 
the Americans had eliminated the St. Mihiel 
salient on the right. The final drive oc- 
cupied a little more than the last month 
of the war. It was made in four more or 
less concentric attacks from the irregular 
are of the allied line from Flanders to 
Verdun. It ended with the armistice on 
Nov. 11. 

The time is definitely past when a State 
can entrust its fortunes and fate solely to 
its army in the field, contenting itself with 
meeting the demands of its commander for 
recruits, munitions and other supplies, all 
of which are obtained, so to speak, in the 
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to defend Paris. Then it might be possible 
to defeat them in detail. 

This offensive won for the Germans all 
and more than they had given up a year 
before, but it failed in its objective. And 
they had the disadvantage of a bigger 
salient than before to hold. To straighten 
their line they must again yield ground 
or gain more. They attempted the latter. 
In May they took a new direction, to the 
south, swept across the Aisne and reached 
and passed the Marne. Here, near Chateau 
Thierry, their advance was stopped by the 
timely arrival of American divisions. For- 
eign writers do not give full credit to these 
divisions for what they did here, though 
allied military men, as well as the Ger- 
' mans, knew and cordially acknowledged it at 
; the time. It is time for an American his- GENERAL ERICH LUDENDORFF 


torian to do justice to these men who, en- F!"5t Quartermaster General of the German 
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open market. In such a case the popula- 
tion pursues its vocations as in peace, and 
its relations to the State and among its vari- 
ous groups are still governed by the gen- 
eral law of supply and demand. The army 
in the field is merely a class apart, perform- 
ing its allotted task. If it is defeated, the 
State makes peace with the assurance— 
which history shows has, for the most part, 
been justified—that it has not staked its 
all upon victory; and this, because the war 
has been fought for a definite stake. But 
it is safe to say that future wars will be 
fought for an unlimited stake. They will 
occur, not at the arbitrary will of Govern- 
ments or autocrats, but only when the pas- 
sions of entire peoples are inflamed to 
white heat. Then at once, as gradually came 
to be the case in the World War, not the 
army alone but the whole people will be in 
arms. The plow of the farmer, the pick of 


the miner, the looms in the mill, the banker 
at his desk, the inventive genius of every 
man who can devise a new agency of de- 
struction will, if properly directed by the 
Government, be weapons as fatal to the 
enemy as the rifle and artillery in the field. 


From Soldiers and Statesmen, 
by Sir William Robertson 


Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Expeditionary 
Forces in France and Flanders, 1914-18 
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Marshal Ferdinand Foch, created General- 
issimo of the Allied Forces in 1918 


If victory comes, its adversary, which also 
is not an army but a nation, is at its mercy, 
and the peace that follows is likely to be a 
ruthless one. 

It is evident that the Government, as well 
as its military commander, controls a pow- 
erful war machine. Experience has shown 
that the two are generally not well co- 
ordinated for the best results, even in small 
wars. In a great one, which, under mod- 
ern relations of States, is almost sure to 
be one of alliances, the difficulty is in- 
creased. In such a case, for the greatest 
efficiency, there must be some form of tem- 
porary super-government that can coordi- 
nate the separate war machines at home and 
in the field. 

But an alliance enters the war without 
such a government. The nearest approach 
to it comes when even the most democratic 
peoples, under stress, vest their Govern- 
ments with dictatorial war powers. It is 
easier for three or four dictators to coordi- 
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nate their efforts than three or four peoples. 
Until that happened in the World War, no 
Government except the United States was 
ready to venture, against the power of its 
own press, to surrender its military control 
of its own armies to a foreign commander- 
in-chief. Even then they all limited his pow- 
ers by the provision that any national com- 
mander could decline to obey the order of 
the commander-in-chief in any case where 
he believed that it imperiled the safety of 
his own army and until he could consult his 
own Government. 

Before considering how the Allied Gov- 
ernments attempted to get together so that 
politically and militarily they could function 
with greater unity in a common war, let 
us note how they worked more or less sep- 
arately. 


THE WAR ON FOUR FRONTS 


The war was fought on four principal 
fronts. On one side was Russia, able to 
receive no allied assistance (but expected 
to give much) except in loans and muni- 
tions, little of which helped her armies. 
By her own sheer force she was expected 
to turn the scale of war. But frequent de- 
mands for her action in the field, ill-timed 
for Russia, in order to relieve pressure upon 
the Allies in the west, weakened and in 
time ruined her. It will always be a ques- 
tion whether an Allied political general 
staff could not have devised a way by which 
Russia, after the first two months of the 
war, could have given aid by keeping her 
armies on a defensive-offensive attitude, 
thus detaining as many Central Power 
troops on that frontier as her attacks did, 
and taking the offensive at the last moment. 
Her morale would not then have been 
sapped by frequent defeat nor would do- 
mestic and foreign propaganda have worked 
in so fertile a field. 

The general situation on the Western and 
Italian fronts has been noted. Most of the 
Allies regarded the former as the key-point, 
with the Italian front as a good second. 
The maximum power should have been con- 
centrated on one or the other. But the 
political situation at home and separate ma- 
terial objectives prevented each from re- 
maining on the defensive and contributing 
its forces to the other. 

Political reasons also led to the wasting 








of considerable strength on the Salonika 
front, inactive until the last moment of the 
war. It is true that at the end this army 
seemed to play an important part. But at 
the end so large a force was not necessary. 
By that time the Central Alliance was like 
a rotted tree, ready to fall at the first pres- 
sure. That pressure came on the Western 
Front. When this began to crumble, suc- 
cess at once came everywhere. 

Various expeditions were made which, 
though some may have contributed to the 
general result, would probably not have 
been undertaken had there been an Allied 
political staff. They were generally favored 
by one Ally against the views of the sound- 
est thinkers of the others. Had there been 
such Allied control of the war, the Darda- 
nelles expedition would either not have been 
undertaken, or it would have been given 
sufficient strength for success. Nor with 
such control would forces and money have 
been wasted in Mesopotamia nor in the 
conquest of German provinces, perhaps not 
even in Palestine. With success on the 
Western Front all these would have fallen 
like ripe apples from the tree. Only, in 
that event, it was uncertain into which 
Ally’s hands they would fall. 

The Allied navies, except to a certain ex- 
tent in the case of the United States, were 


held even more tightly than their armies 


in the control of their Governments. And 
this for the most part had to be done. The 
situation was largely governed by the sub- 
marine element, first developed to the full 
by Germany. England was criticized for 
not using her supremacy on the sea for 
landing strong expeditions which, if prac- 
ticable, would have a decided strategical 
effect on the war. England and France 
criticized the attitude of the Italian navy 
in the Mediterranean. In both cases the 
attitude was due to the submarine. The 
strength of the German navy compelled the 
British battle fleet to remain near its own 
coast to prevent any possible enemy attack 
on it. Submarine and raiding warfare on 
her commerce, vital for her life, scattered 
most of her naval power about the world. 
She had not the ships for expeditions on a 
large scale, not even enough to make the 
Gallipoli campaign successful. 

The Italian defeat on the Isonzo late in 
1917 introduced one of two grave compli- 
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cations. It had been difficult enough be- 
fore to hold fast in France. The other was 
the fact that Russia was then definitely 
out of the war with the possibility that 
her munitions and grain, if not men, would 
reinforce the enemy. And it was already 
plain that Germany had a great reserve of 
trained men now available for the Western 
Front. 

At a conference in Italy the three prin- 
cipal Powers, England, France and Italy, 
agreed that the only thing which they had 
not yet tried for success was governmental 
unity. In the hope of effecting this they 
established the Allied Supreme War Coun- 
cil. The council consisted of the heads of 
Government—the Prime Ministers—of the 
three countries mentioned, assisted by po- 
litical and military advisers. Its function 
was to secure political unity by fixing from 
time to time a united policy. If this could 
be done it was expected to govern the com- 
manders in the field and thereby bring about 
unity of military effort. Events proved 
that this could not be done without unity 
of actual command supported by the unity 
of allied governmental policy. One fact 
demonstrated this. Unity of military ac- 
tion on the part of several armies, stand- 
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ing side by side and fighting one battle, 
requires that there should be an allied gen- 
eral reserve of troops to meet emergencies 
anywhere on that line of battle, just as a 
single independent army must have such re- 
serve. This must be formed of contributions 
from the several armies. But a general re- 
serve necessarily implies a commander-in- 
chief to direct its use. In other words, the 
commander of the reserve decides the fate 
of battle and, in fact if not in name, be- 
comes the commander-in-chief. But neither 
all the Governments nor all their armies 
were yet ready for this. The Supreme War 
Council could not come to an agreement—or 
rather would not—in face of military oppo- 
sition. Nor was an agreement forced upon 
them until the culminating disaster of the 
German drive in March of 1918 did so. For- 
tunately they then had the one man ready 
at hand. And many world wars may yet be 
fought before allied nations will find a com- 
mander-in-chief so richly endowed with an 
unfailing tact, a sympathetic knowledge of 
varied human nature, combined with rare 
technical skill and that sound common sense 
which is the most essential element of mili- 
tary genius, as they then found in General 
Foch. 


II—The Strate3y of the French Command 


By COLONEL E. REQUIN 


FRENCH MILITARY EXpcrt AT THE ParIS PEACE CONFERENCE AND AT THE WASHINGTON ARMS 
CONFERENCE; FRENCII ForeEIGN OFrFIcE Expert ATTACHED TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


N 1914 the strategic doctrine of the 
| French General Staff did not differ in 

principle from that of its adversaries. 
Its aim was to prepare under the best con- 
ditions for the decisive battle which alone 
makes victor and vanquished.’ As Foch, at 
the Ecole Supérieure de Guerre, summed it 
up, “Henceforth there is no longer any 
strategy that can prevail against that which 
assures and aims at tactical results, vic- 
tory in battle.” Besides, in France, as in 
Germany, there was the conviction that the 
war would be short, and that it was im- 
portant not to leave the enemy time to es- 
tablish defensive positions. Events were to 
prove, on the contrary, that the struggle 
between armed nations would lead to a 


“total war” which, in a new form, would 
for four years confront the two sides with 
the same problem of where, when and how 
to attack. 

On the Allied side the problem was com- 
plicated by the fact that the strategy of 
a coalition had. not been thought out, and 
that a long time would be necessary to es- 
tablish the unity of command and com- 
plete cooperation which were indispensable 
for success. Looked at in its evolution on 
the Western front during the course of the 
last war, the strategy developed presented 
three distinct but closely conected phases: 


(1) Until November, 1914, the two sides 
had open spaces in which to conduct a 
war of movement; 

From 1915 to 1917 they stood on a con- 
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tinuous front more and more strongly 
fortified without succeeding in break- 
ing the balance of their respective 
forces; 
(3) In 1918 the balance is finally destroyed 
in favor of the Allies; and the opera- 
tions are at last transformed into a 
combination of a war of movement and 
a war of position, in which strategy 
comes into its own once more. 

1. The War of Movement—Three times 
in 1914 the two sides came face to face 
without being able to obtain a decision—in 
the battle of the frontiers, marked on Aug. 
24 by the check to the French strategic 
offensive; in the battle of the Marne of 
Sept. 6-12, when the German strategic 
offensive was broken, and in the battle of 
Flanders, resulting in the check to the Ger- 
man objectives in the Pas-de-Calais and 
the stabilization of the Western front in 
October and November, 1914. 

Imbued with the same doctrine, the Ger- 
mans and the French simultaneously under- 
took a strategic offensive. But, while the 
German manoeuvre of swinging round 
through Belgium was carried out as 
planned, the offensive of the French left 
wing, being subordinated to that of the 
enemy, as a counterstroke turned out to be 
inadequate. The French command would 
not admit the possibility that the enemy 
might emerge to the north of the Meuse, 
for it expected only a restricted violation 
of the neutral territory, and furthermore, 
the direction of the offensive which it chose 
in that case for its left wing by way of 
Neufchateau through Belgium Luxemburg 
did not do away with the threat of envelop- 
ment on the plains of Flanders. 

So we see Joffre, under the stress of 
events, soon modifying and limiting his 
original intention of “seeking battle with 
the whole of his united force, while he rested 
his right wing on the Rhine.” Indepen- 
dently of the right wing offensive in Lor- 
raine which he maintained, it was no 
longer his left but his centre that was to 
attack in the direction of Neufchateau, 
while the left wing, resting on the North- 
west toward Philippeville was, in conjunc- 
tion with the British, to attempt to check 
the enemy’s flanking manoeuvre. 


THE FRENCH RETREAT IN AvGustT, 1914 


It is a matter of record that on Aug. 24 
the French Centre, after having collided 
with equal forces on a wooded terrain, in- 
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tersected with rivers, that was unsuitable 
for an offensive, fell back on the frontier, 
while the left wing and the British were 
also obliged to retreat because of the two- 
fold threat of envelopment by Von Kluck, 
who reached the Scheldt below Condé and 
Hausen, approaching the Meuse toward 
Dinant. 

But the retreat of the French armies was 
much more the result of the use made by 
the enemy of skilfully chosen direction for 
the offensive than of the battle itself. 
Those armies fell back without being de- 
feated, and it was an outstanding mistake 
of the German General Staff not to have 
understood that. By simple measures ener- 
getically carried out and in accordance with 
the principles of sound strategy, Joffre was 
really ending the combat and on the fol- 
lowing day (Aug. 25) planning the manoeu- 
vre which would logically bring him victory. 

By the choice of his direction for the 
retreat Joffre removed his left wing from 




















an outflanking movement and compelled 
the enemy either to follow him and expose 
his flank to the offensive which was being 
prepared by the army of Paris, or, if he 
marched on Paris, to yield him freedom of 
movement. Joffre thus indirectly covered 
the capital, while at the same time pre- 
paring the offensive of the army that was 
to come from Paris. To constitute this 
left wing army and reinforce the armies 
entrusted with the converging attack 
against the enemy’s right, Joffre did not 
hesitate during the retreat to displace the 
centre of gravity by his forces in the West. 
The retreat itself was carefully limited 
by the Heights of the Meuse and the region 
of Paris and in its fullest extent by the 
Seine between the Yonne and the Aube, 
and by the Aube as far as Brienne, so that 
all the resources of the territory flowed 
into this base. Finally, Joffre, in carrying 
out his plan, re-established and maintained 
the continuity of his strategic front, (1) by 
placing Foch’s army in the gap between 
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his Fourth and Fifth armies; (2) by creat- 
ing a cavalry corps to connect this last 
army with the British, and (3) by getting 
the British to fall back, not by the west 
of Paris, as they desired, but by the east, 
that is, in their place on the battle line. 

By the time Joffre was to go on to the 
offensive of Sept. 6, he had built up his 
superiority in numbers, with fifty-six divi- 
sions against forty-four on a front of 280 
kilometres, while on the same front Von 
Moltke had become weaker. It is enough 
to observe that the five German armies that 
had set out from their Thionville-Brussels 
base on Aug. 21 with a strength of fifty- 
three divisions had no more than forty- 
four on Aug, 27, when they were given the 
task of striking at a front that was more 
spread out and that united the fortified 
camp of Paris! 


Von MOLTKE’S STRATEGY WEAK 


While Joffre himself was making sure of 
the execution of his orders, Von Moltke was 
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obliged to adopt plans forced upon him by 
his subordinates. After having fixed upon 
Paris as his general direction on Aug. 27, 
he (Von Moltke) during the night of Sept. 
2-3 ordered the line of the French Army of 
Paris to be broken through in the direction 
of the southeast. The fact was that in the 
meanwhile, Von Moltke’s armies themselves 
had taken this new direction, Von Kluck on 
his own initiative and Von Biilow because 
hard fighting had forced him to do so. But 
this new objective did not even meet the 
situation, since Joffre’s left wing consisted 
of Manoury’s army in Paris, of whose exist- 
ence Von Moltke was ignorant until 7 P. M. 
on Sept. 4, just as he did not know that 
Von Kluck had not retreated in formation, 
but had advanced, and in no way covered 
the right flank of the German forces. Thus 
Von Moltke’s strategy at this period was 
feeble and tainted with errors. The often 
admirable energy shown by the German 
Generals could not make up for the absence 
of adequate direction from above. If the 
Germans were forced to retreat on Sept. 9 
and 10 after serious battle, in order to es- 
cape the destruction of their right wing, it 
was not a direct result of the flank attack 
of the Sixth French Army which Von Kluck 
had parried, but because in parrying it he 
had widened the breach which separated his 
army from Von Biilow’s and had surren- 
dered the communications of the two armies 
to the Fifth French.Army and the British. 

The “drive to the sea,” which commenced 
in the middle of September after the front 
had been established, was at the beginning 
no more than an exploitation of the free 
zone in which the two adversaries were 
attempting to outflank each other, stra- 
tegic manoeuvres which, however, by the 
simultaneous movement of practically equal 
forces, led to the indecisive battles of the 
Somme (Sept. 20-30) of Arras (Oct. 2-7) 
and finally to the Flanders engagement, 
or battle of Pas-de-Calais. The latter 
assumed a desperate character, particu- 
larly, because of the importance of what 
was at stake. But when the German com- 
mand decided to push an army on Calais 
on the day after the fall of Antwerp, which 
occurred on Oct. 9, the defensive plan of 
the Allies was organized. Foch, coordi- 
nating their operations, as the representa- 
tive of the French Commander-in-Chief, 





had already, since the 16th, established a 
continuous front as far as the sea, when, 
on the 19th, the battle of Flanders, or, 
to be more exact, the two parallel battles 
of the Yser and Ypres (Oct. 29-Nov. 15) 
began. 

As far as the effect of these similar 
manoeuvres, aiming to gain a decision by 
a flank movement, is concerned, it is evi- 
dent that both adversaries failed, since 
their forces, after fierce fighting, suc- 
ceeded only in establishing an equilibrium 
on a fortified front. But viewed as a 
struggle for the possession of the strait 
the success of the Allies is indisputable. 
General von Kuhl, Chief of Staff of the 
Second Army, estimated its significance 
accurately when he declared that the war 
for position made Germany henceforth a 
besieged fortress. “Our combats,” he wrote 
in his book, The Marne Campaign in 1914, 
“were the sorties of a garrison aimed at 
halting the progress of the siege until the 
day when, in 1918, we attempted for the 
last time to break the circle which hemmed 
us in. When this attempt failed the war 
was lost.” 


A STATIC PERIOD 


But this result was far distant at the 
end of 1914, for the attack lacked the nec- 
essary means to overcome a defense con- 
ducted from behind trenches and protected 
by a deadly fire. Our strategy was there- 
fore bound to pass through a static period, 
or, more exactly expressed, to be subordi- 
nated to a tactical study of the military 
procedure to be adopted against a fortified 
front. “The German offensive has been 
stopped,” wrote Foch, the day after the 
battle of Ypres. “Their war of manoeuvre 
has failed. On the western front they have 
taken refuge in a strategic and tactical de- 
fensive. It is for us to attack them. How 
shall we overcome this double defensive, 
particularly the tactical defensive which at 
the moment prevents us from making any 
advance movement? This is the first ques- 
tion to be solved.” 

Thus, from the year 1914, the relative in- 
violability which the power of the barrage 
conferred on the consecutive battle-fronts 
impelled the two adversaries to look for a 
decisive battle in the free spaces, generally 
on the flanks. Already, they had effected, 









under the protection of their battle-front, 
those shifts of the centre of gravity of their 
forces which were to become a constant 
practice in French warfare. 

2. Trench Warfare—From 1915 on, the 
consecutive fortified front permanently 
covered the movement of the reserves. It 
gave information about the enemy, since 
there was close contact, but, equally, it in- 
formed the enemy and, for this very reason, 
rendered surprise attacks almost impossi- 
ble until the day came when the entire front 
would be so equipped as to permit of launch- 
ing an offensive at any point whatever 
without apparent preparations. On the 
other hand, the battle began with an attack 
on the success of which the strategic 
manoeuvre depended. This manoeuvre it- 
self was based, on the Allied side, on the 
salient fornt of the German front which 
was utilized in combining converging of- 
fensives. Some of these offensives aimed 
to drive the enemy back on the wall of the 
Ardennes in order to deprive them of the 
main strategic railway, Longuyon-Sedan- 
Méziere - Hirson- Le Nouvion-Le Cateau, 
which assured their communications in the 
direction of the front. 

Other offensives set as their goal the 
principal network of railroads between 
Arras and the Oise, necessary to the move- 
ments of the Allied reserves. But, in gen- 
eral, this quest of objectives, which may 
be qualified as “geographic,” was justified 
by their direct relation with the existing 
conditions and the manoeuvres of the 
enemy. Thus, one sees in 1915 the Artois 
offensive having as its objective the com- 
pact network of Valenciennes, and the 
Champagne offensive the strategic railway 
line Sedan-Hirson-Le Nouvion. Only from 
this year, 1915, the defense was already 
too well established, too flexible for a 
direct penetration to succeed before the 
enemy reserves had been used up, and this 
preliminary condition led to the idea of the 
“wearing down” strategy of 1916. 

The Germans tried it at Verdun. But 
Joffre foiled their plan by making all the 
French divisions pass through Verdun suc- 
cessively and by relieving them before they 
were exhausted, in such a way as to rebuild 
continuously his strategic reserves. Then 
he replied with the offensive of the Somme, 
calculated, like that of Verdun, to endure, 
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but containing in addition a strategic idea 
which was not found in the plan of opposi- 
tion at Verdun, the idea of carrying a 
massed manoeuvre into the midst of the 
enemy system of communication, the region 
of Cambrai-le-Cateau-Meubeuge. 


PROGRESS IN ALLIED UNITY IN 1916 


Furthermore, this year of 1916 marked 
on the Allied side considerable progress in 
the strategy of coalition, the credit for 
which undoubtedly belongs to the French 
command. The question concerned the 
adoption of a unified offensive on the prin- 
cipal fronts—Anglo-French, Italian, and 
Russian—simultaneously, so as to prevent 
the enemy from bringing his reserves suc- 
cessively into play. Joffre had taken the 
initiative at Chantilly to unite the Allies 
on Dec. 6, 1915, and to bring about the 
adoption of this plan, which he henceforth 
had the moral authority to carry out. It 
is known that he drove the enemy very 
near to defeat in the Autumn of 1916. 
Ludendorff admits this in his war memoirs. 
“The troops were exhausted; we were, 
always on the verge of catastrophe. In 
spite of the victory over the Rumanian 
army, we were weaker in those things 
which concerned the general conduct of the 
war.” It is permissible to think that, with- 
out the Russian Revolution and the cris!s 
of the French High Command, the appli- 
cation of this plan in 1917 would have led 
to the termination of the war. 

The fighting plan envisaged for 1917 was 
to combine the strategy of “penetration” of 
1915 with that of “wearing down” of 1916. 
They would first exhaust the enemy by re- 
newing the battle of the Somme on a more 
extended front. Then they would pierce the 
enemy’s line in Champagne by a sudden, 
powerful attack to be followed by strong re- 
serves. But, on the one hand, the enemy 
avoided the wearing down process by re- 
treating before the attack between the 
Oise and the Ancre. On the other hand, the 
equipment necessary to the main front line 
attack did not permit of its being kept a 
secret. Finally, this plan pre-supposed on 
the Allied side a superiority of numbers 
which did exist, when the plan was con- 
ceived, but which had already disappeared 
at the moment when Joffre’s successor, Gen- 
eral Nivelle, had to execute it, because the 
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Russian Revolution had released one part 
of the German forces from the Eastern 
front. 

3. The Strategy of 1918—Meanwhile, 
toward the end of 1917, the French General 
Staff worked out the true conception of 
direct strategy, which was calculated to 
overthrow the consecutive front, regarded 
no longer as a wall to be pierced in the hope 
of finding beyond it open ground for 
manoeuvring, but rather as in itself the 
objective of the manoeuvre. The aim was 
to shake this wall, to chisel it away, to 
crush it piece by piece, simultaneously or 
successively, and then to continue the battle 
beyond it, coordinating action in judiciously 
chosen directions of offensive. This strategy 
necessitated a considerable superiority of 
forces and equipment. Although Germany, 
at the beginning of 1918, had a real superi- 
ority, this was not the method that she 
chose: Her offensives from March 21 to 
July 15 still seemed attempts to pierce the 
line and to follow this up directly, either 
to reach open ground, as on March 21, or 
-to gain a certain point, as in May, or to 
reduce a salient, as on July 15. There was 
neither unity nor coordination in these 
efforts which were carried out in different 
directions. It is impossible to be satisfied 
with the explanation of this which Luden- 
dorff gives in his memoirs. He declares 
that they had chosen those parts of the 
front where the enemy seemed weakest; 
for “without tactical success, questions of 
strategy could not be considered.” We shall 
see, however, that Foch knew how to adopt 
a strategy of quite another kind, continuing 
to base it, nevertheless, on these tactical 
successes, which, in fact, are indispensable. 
It is preferable to conclude with Von Kuhl 
that the uncoordinated German offensives 
of 1918 resembled more the sallies of a 
besieged garrison than a real strategic ma- 
noeuvre aiming to defeat the enemy. 

The strategy of Foch from July 18 till 
Nov. 11, 1918, bears an entirely different 
character. At the beginning he used the 
month of August for offensives of so-called 
“extrication” which destroyed the pockets 
cut into the Allied front by the German at- 
tacks during the preceding months, and re- 
gained for the Allies the use of the neces- 
sary railroads. He thus conquered the base 
from which the general offensive was tc 
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emanate in September. He organized this 
offensive as a converging attack, dislodging 
the enemy front in wide sections succes- 
sively, at twenty-four-hour intervals. The 
method was always the same: To get the 
enemy into a salient, to follow up the at- 
tack beyond the pivotal point, which served 
as bases for the enemy’s successive retreats, 
so as to drive them out, and when they 
had been sufficiently dislodged, to push 
hard on the wings and outflank them. This 
explains why the American Army was com- 
missioned between the Meuse and the Ar- 
gonne to reach the Sedan region as soon as 
possible, in order to cut off the enemy’s 
main strategic Western railway. 


GREAT OFFENSIVE FORESTALLED BY ARMISTICE 


It was to harmonize with this same 
plan of manoeuvre that a powerful offensive 
of two French armies, twenty-eight divi- 
sions (six of which were American), three 
cavalry divisions and 600 tanks was pre- 
pared east of the Moselle in the direction 
of the Middle Saar. To this massed attack 
the enemy could have opposed only six di- 
visions (including three of Landwehr troops) 
on Nov. 14 if the armistice of the 11th had 
not saved their remaining troops at the 
moment when they were about to be crushed 
on their own lines of communication. Foch 
who was very far-sighted, was already pre- 
paring a campaign with Italian forces 
through Southern Germany, and his eye was 
fixed even beyond Bavaria and on Saxony. 

To sum up, the war of 1914-1918 confirms 
the principles of strategy applied by the 
greatest Generals of history, but it reveals 
difficulties of application which increased 
with the vastness of the forces brought into 
play in the “total” war of armed nations. 
To these difficulties were added those cre- 
ated by the strategy of a coalition on a 
world scale. Neither the first nor the sec- 
ond were insurmountable. Joffre in 1914 
and 1916 and Foch in 1918 proved this. 

An examination of the strategic manoeu- 
vres which they conceived, arranged and 
conducted brings out into relief the predom- 
inating part played by the commander in 
the great drama of preparation, execution 
and exploitation of the warfare carried on 
by army groups. The strategy of Foch in 
1918, like that of Joffre on Aug. 25, 1914, 
led their armies logically to victory. 
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tation and adaptation. It requires 

the correct judgment of a situation 
continuously changing, and the taking of the 
simplest and most natural action with deci- 
siveness and yet with caution. The original 
plan must be adapted to the constantly 
changing conditions. So Field Marshal 
Count von Moltke defines the essence of 
strategy. 

If we wish to gain a clear understanding 
of the strategy of the Central Powers dur- 
ing the World War, we must determine 
what the original plan was, how it was 
adapted by the frequently changing military 
commanders to the ever changing conditions, 
how it was temporarily even abandoned, only 
to appear again prominently in the fore- 
ground. 

The Chief of the General Staff, Field 
Marshal Count von Schlieffen, who died at 
the beginning of the year 1913, had orally 
and in writing impressed on the German 
General Staff the principle that the main 
object of war must be the annihilation of 
the enemy. He wanted to fight no ordinary 
battles, in which the foe would be attacked 
on his front and if fortune favored would 
be thrown back on his communications. The 
foe should be surrounded, attacked on his 
flank, cut off from his communications and 
annihilated. This principle was extraordi- 
narily well adapted to the beginning of the 
operations of the Central Powers in the 
World War. Attacked simultaneously on 
the West and on the East, threatened also 
by England on the sea, Germany could 
count on victory in this unequal struggle 
only if she succeeded in defeating and an- 
nihilating one of her first two chief oppo- 
nents, and then attacked the other. If this 
plan failed, the war was bound to lead toa 
laborious struggle in which Germany had 
a difficult situation to face, inasmuch as 
time was working in her enemy’s favor. 

The difficult problem, on the solution of 
which the war’s outcome might depend, was 
this: In what direction, against the Rus- 
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sians or against the French, must Germany, 
decide to turn first? The views of the mili- 
tary authorities on this problem were very 
divergent. After the War of 1870-71, Field 
Marshal von Moltke, around the year 1879, 
decided, in case of a war on two fronts, in 
favor of the first attack on Russia, inas- 
much as the Northeastern frontier of France 
was so fortified that a quick decision in the 
West could not be counted on. His succes- 
sor, Count von Waldersee, also fundamental- 
ly believed in this policy. Chief of General 
Staff Count von Schlieffen was the first to 
decide to attack the French, as the stronger 
and more dangerous foe, with the German 
main forces, and to draw out the war in 
East Prussia with weaker forces. Under this 
decision, the main burden of the war against 
Russia fell at once on the Austro-Hungarian 
Army. 

This plan was carried out in its essential 
features in August, 1914, by Count von 
Schlieffen’s successor, the younger Von 
Moltke. In this he was moved by the con- 
sideration that otherwise, if Germany 
marched with her main forces to the East, 
the Russians would avoid a decisive attack 
by falling back into the interior of their 
vast territory, so that the attack would fail 
completely of its object, and that meanwhile 
the French would be able to march against 
the Rhine. 

Between Krefeld and Metz, therefore, in 
August, 1914, the German main forces as- 
sembled to advance through Belgium and 
North France. With the left wing resting on 
the fortified Mosel district, Diedenhofen- 
Metz, the great left swing was to be ef- 
fected, while the right wing was to be so 
extended that the French were bound to be 
surrounded in every case, whatever position 
they might take. It is true that this plan 
made it necessary to violate Belgium’s neu- 
trality. The march through Belgium was 
commanded by necessity in the struggle for 
Germany’s existence. The swift termination 
of this struggle would not have been pos- 
sible if the German commander had at- 
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tacked the fortified Northeastern frontier of 
France and let himself in for a long siege 
of the fortresses. The weighty political con- 
siderations which opposed this policy must 
necessarily be taken into account. 

During the march through Belgium and 
North France, according to Von Schlief- 
fen’s original plan, only comparatively weak 
forces were to cover the left flank of the 
great movement in Alsace-Lorraine. If the 
plan was to succeed, the right wing must 
be as strong as possible; while the left wing 
in Alsace-Lorraine was to be made as weak 
as possible. Unfortunately General von 
Moltke did not carry through ruthlessly in 
1914 the division of forces foreseen by 
Count von Schlieffen on the basis of this 
principle. He hesitated to leave Alsace- 
Lorraine defenseless against the French 
attack expected there, and therefore he 
strengthened the left wing in this zone not 
inconsiderably. As a consequence, the de- 
termining right wing lacked the indispen- 
sable reserves it needed. 

At first, however, this lack did not show 
itself in the battles of August, 1914. The 


French and English were defeated along 
the whole line as far as Mons in Belgium, 
in the various battles fought at Saarburg, 
Longwy, Neufchateau, Namur and Mons. 
But the great blow against the French 
which was to have annihilated them and 


brought a decision, failed. The German 
army leaders, after the victories attained 
in the August battles, and on the basis of 
the reports from the various armies of 
decisive victories, reached the erroneous 
conclusion that the decision in the West 
was already attained, and that the time 
had come for the transportation of forces 
to the East. They thus let themselves be 
so led astray as to send two army corps to 
the East, where the situation seemed grave. 
Thus the German army on Sept. 6, 1914, 
entered the great and decisive Battle of the 
Marne with inadequate forces. Neverthe- 
less the battle seemed in general to be 
going favorably to the Germans on Sept. 9, 
apart from a rather considerable gap in the 
German battle line, and at some points even 
splendidly, when as the result of a series of 
untoward circumstances and German blun- 
ders the battle had to be broken off by the 
Germans, and the Marne campaign ended 
in a defeat. 
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Meanwhile the weak Eighth Army in 
East Prussia had succeeded in destroying 
the Russian Nareva Army at Tannenbaum 
and then in throwing back the Niémen Army 
with serious Russian losses—one of the 
most famous military achievements of the 
World War. But the offensive undertaken 
from Galicia againt the Russian southern 
front by the German General, Marshal Con- 
rad von Hétzendorf, ended in a severe de- 
feat. The German main forces expected by 
him, which after the hoped-for decision in 
the West in accordance with the plan 
agreed on, were to be moved to the East, 
did not arrive. The outcome of the Battle 
of the Marne had made this impossible. 


NEw CAMPAIGNS END IN DEADLOCK 


On the East, as on the West, what the 
Germans had hoped for had not been at- 
tained in the first operations of the World 
War. A decisive victory in the West had 
slipped through the German commander’s 
fingers; the great movement to the East 
against the other enemy could pot be car- 
ried out. General von Falkenhayn, who 
now took over the post of Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff in succession to Von Moltke, 
faced a difficult task, which he attacked 
with energy and courage. He tried anew 
to carry through the original plan of an 
envelopment of the Franco-British left wing. 
But the enemy was planning a similar en- 
velopment of the German right wing. 
Hence both sides at the front, French and 
German alike, drew on all the forces they 
could spare and marched them westward, 
striving to reach the vicinity north of the 
Oise, with the aim of winning a victory 
over the enemy’s flank. But in this “Race 
Toward the Sea” the enemy [France] who 
disposed of better railway communications, 
had a considerable advantage. On both 
sides the front was lengthened to the sea. 
In the battle of the Iser and Ypres the two 
other wings of the opposing forces came 
into hostile contact. Neither of the two 
opponents succeeded in overpowering the 
other, and by the middle of November, 
1914, active war in the West was at an 
end; from the Swiss border to the North 
Sea the two sides lay strongly entrenched 
facing each other. 

Meanwhile, in the East a renewed Aus- 
trian offensive, undertaken with strong Ger- 
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man support in South Poland, ended in fail- 
ure. But Field Marshal von Hindenburg, 
who had been named Commander-in-Chief 
in the East, through a bold, brilliantly ex- 
ecuted flank attack from the direction of 
Thorn-Gnesen, checked at last the great of- 
fensive of the Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaie- 
vich, whose army was moving from the Vis- 
tula toward Silesia. In the second half of 
December, however, after the battle of Lodz, 
the eastern front also became immobilized 
in trench warfare. The German reinforce- 
ments brought from the West came too late 
to lead to any decisive result. 

The German plan of campaign had failed. 
The strength of the German Army had con- 
sisted chiefly in its adaptation to active war- 
fare. The best trump had now been played. 
Germany, shut off on the east and west, 
and also cut off from the sea, became a 
beleaguered fortress. In the event that the 
previous sources of supply should fail, it 
would have to be shown how long the Ger- 
man people would be able to stand the cut- 
ting down of their food supply, and finally 
hunger, before collapsing, and how long it 
would be possible to provide the required 
war material despite the pressing lack of 
raw materials. With every further year of 
war the superiority of our foe in numbers 
and war material became more pronounced. 
The whole issue depended on breaking at the 
right moment the iron ring which hemmed 
Germany in, and restoring the free develop- 
ment of our strength in active warfare. The 
situation was grave, but by no means 
hopeless. 


DECISION NOW SoOuGHT IN EAST 


In these circumstances the eyes of the 
German Army commanders turned again to 
the East. There a decision was still to be 
hoped for, there such a decision was even 
urgent, as the condition of the Danube mon- 
archy gave ground for much anxiety. The 
front of the Austro-Hungarian Army was 
weakening in the Carpathians. A Russian 
invasion of Hungary, which might lead to 
the collapse of the Danube monarchy, must, 
by all means, be prevented. General von 
Falkenhayn decided in the Spring of 1915 to 
strike a great blow in the East. The Rus- 
sian front was to be broken in Galicia, at 
Gorlice-Tarnov. His aim was to paralyze 
the Russians’ power of offensive. To over- 
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throw the Russian Empire was no part of 
his plan. He wanted to be ready at any 
time to help the Western front whenever 
the situation there became threatening. 

With splendid dash. and vigor the Russian 
front was broken in May and the operation 
victoriously carried through. But on May 
23, 1915, Italy entered the war on the side 
of the Central Poweis’ foes. Great things 
were accomplished, but the encirclement and 
annihilation of the enemy were not effected. 
The Russian Army escaped, though only 
with gigantic losses, from the Vistula front 
into the interior of their vast territory. 
Russia was not definitively overthrown. 
The original intention in a war on two 
fronts to finish definitively with one foe, so 
as to be able to attack the other, was un- 
fortunately abandoned. 

General von Falkenhayn had finally 
reached the conclusion that the decision in 
the great struggle could not be reached by 
the domination of our foe. He opposed a 
“reaching out into the infinite” in the Sum- 
mer campaign in Russia in 1915, and re- 
fused his consent to the plan of Field Mar- 
shal von Hindenburg, Supreme Commander 
in the East, who, in agreement with his 
Chief of General Staff, General Ludendorff, 
wished to annihilate the retreating Russian 
Army tnrough a widely extended encircle- 
ment by way of Kovno-Vilna. The German 
Chief of General Staff believed that he must 
avoid any strain, either on the inner or 
outer resources of the Central Powers, so 
that by a carefully calculated economizing 
of war material, Germany might hold out 
until the will to war of the enemy abated. 

Without a decisive victory in the East, 
however, it was not possible for us to turn 
all our forces to the West. What Falken- 
hayn expected from the success of the of- 
fensive of 1915 was only a weakening and 
paralyzing of the enemy’s strength. This 
paralysis was, it is true, sufficient to give 
the Central Powers in the Fall of 1915 time 
to overthrow Serbia, to beat off the heavy 
attacks of the British and French in the 
West and the Italian attack on the Isonzo 
in 1915, but it did not allow Germany in 
the following year to use her whole strength 
in the place where eventually the decision 
must be secured. 

Falkenhayn was able to undertake only 
one offensive of limited scope at Verdun in 
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the West in 1916, and this failed, while the 
Austro-Hungarian front collapsed at Luzk 
in the East in the same year before the 
storm-attack of the Russian Army, which 
had not been by any means sufficiently 
paralyzed. An offensive by Field Marshal 
Conrad von Hotzendorf against the Italians 
had no decisive results. When then in the 
West, in the Battle of the Somme, the Ger- 
man front stood up against the overpower- 
ing British-French attack only with diffi- 
culty, and in August, 1916, Rumania joined 
the Central Powers’ foes, one of the gravest 
crises of the World War began for the 
Central Powers. The longer the war lasted 
the greater grew the danger that Germany 
would be forced to her knees by England, 
mistress of the seas, through the blockade. 

In this difficult situation, the hope of the 
German people rested on the men who had 
won the brilliant victories in the East. 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff at the end of 
August, 1916, took over from Falkenhayn 
the supreme command of the army. To 
force a decision and to break the ring 
around Germany by a powerful blow was 
the aim which the new leaders set before 
themselves. They wished not to endure, 
but to conquer. The threat from Rumania 
was eliminated in the Autumn of 1916 by a 
brilliant campaign which led to the com- 
plete overthrow of this nation. We did not, 
unfortunately, succeed in solving adequately 
the problem of a unified command for the 
Central Powers. As usual in coalition wars, 
we were able only to reach a compromise 
which did not make it possible to place the 
direction of the whole fighting power of 
the Central Powers into one hand. The 
bitter lesson of the year 1916 had not been 
sufficient to overcome all the obstacles. 
A unified concentration of all available 
forces at the decisive point was not reached 
and was not realized until the end of the 
war. 


DESPERATE RESORT TO U-BOAT WARFARE 


The new Supreme Command had now to 
draw up its plan for 1917. A great and 
decisive offensive was beyond the strength 
of the Central Powers. In the West it was 
impossible so long as Russia was not forced 
to make peace. But to undertake a power- 
ful offensive against Russia was not feasi- 
ble in view of the tense situation in the 
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West and the superiority of our opponents 
there. 

In these circumstances, a decisive means 
of ending the war presented itself in the 
U-boat campaign. On Feb, 1, 1917, unlim- 
ited warfare was opened by our U-boats, 
through which the Chief of the German 
Admiralty reckoned that England would be 
forced to make peace within six months. 
At the same time we had to expect that the 
United States would now enter the war 
against Germany, and such was the case, 
for President Wilson, on April 6, 1917, 
declared war against us. But it was be- 
lieved by the German military staff that 
it would take the Americans considerable 
time to assemble a war army of sufficient 
strength to be effective and transport it to 
Europe. Meanwhile the Central Powers 
carried their submarine offensive over the 


“Sea. 


The order of the day was to remain on 
the defensive on land. Through a skillful 
retreat into the vantage point between Ar- 
ras and Soissons, Hindenburg, in March, 
1917, forestalled the enemy’s intentions to 
attack, saved reserves from the shortenea 
lines and took up a defensive position along 
the entire Western front. In the great bat- 
tles in the Spring near Arras, on the Aisne 
and in Champagne, and in Flanders in the 
Autumn of 1917, all of which imposed un- 
precedented tasks on the German troops, 
our forces succeeded by the exertion of 
every effort in holding their position. But 
the hope for a decision through the U-boats 
was not fulfilled. The submarine campaign 
did bring England near the edge of the 
abyss, but did not force her to her knees. 
The right moment for the opening of the 
U-boat warfare had been missed; had it 
been opened earlier and carried through 
ruthlessly, it might have been successfui. 
The irresolution of our policy had prevented 
this and given the English time to find 
active measures of defense. Also the Ger- 
man fleet had not been able to prevent 
Germany’s cutting off from the sea. What 
our fleet might have accomplished and what 
influence it might have had on the course 
of the war had it not been held back in the 
first war years by political considerations, 
it demonstrated on May 31, 1916, in the 
Battle of the Skagerrak. 

An event of colossal importance then 





TEN YEARS AFTER THE ARMISTICE 


came to the aid of the German Supreme 
Command. On March 18, 1917, revolution 
broke out in Russia, shaken to the depths 
by her continuous defeats. Though revo- 
lutionary -Russia was -swept~ into another 
short offensive, it collapsed finally from 
strong German counter offensives, and on 
Dec. 14, 1917, Russia was forced to conclude 
an armistice with the Central Powers. 

The German Supreme Command still felt 
itself strong enough to send an army to aid 
its heavily pressed Austro-Hungarian allies 
in Italy. In October, 1917, they succeeded 
in breaking through the Italian front at 
Tolmein and Flitsch, and in inflicting an 
unprecedented defeat on Italy, which she 
was unable to recover from up to the very 
end of the war. 

So at last the German Supreme Command 
was relieved of anxiety over Germany’s 
allies; at last it had cleared away the foes 
behind its back in the East, so that it could 
hold on in the West until the great blow it 
contemplated could be struck which would 
bring the end of the war. The leading 
thought of the strategy of the Central Pow- 
ers in the World War seemed to be near ful- 
fillment. All available German forces were 
concentrated on the Western front. It is 
true that it was over-late for this decisive 
battle. The German situation with respect 
to reserves was becoming more and more 
difficult, and the endurance of the home 
people was weakening. The hunger block- 
ade was undermining the nation and threat- 
ened to exhaust it progressively. Thus no 
time could be lost. Before the Americans 
appeared on the Western front in force, the 
decisive blow must be struck. 

So the momentous decision was reached in 
the Spring of 1918, to attack the English 
between Arras and La Fére. This attack 
seemed favorable tactically and might have 
a great strategical success, if we succeeded 
in cutting off the great mass of the English 
from the Frenen Army and in forcing 
through our way to the coast. The strength 
of the German Army was still sufficient to 
accomplish this great stroke. But it would 
be its last powerful effort; if this offensive 
failed, the war was lost for Germany. 


GREAT WESTERN OFFENSIVES FAIL 


The offensive, which began on March 21, 
1918, had an extraordinary tactical success. 
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The Fifth English Army was completely 
shattered. The attacker penetrated the foe’s 
positions to a depth of sixty kilometers, and 
90,000 prisoners fell into his hands. With 
the exertion of only a slight additional ef- 
fort, the Germans would have finally broken 
through. The English were already consid- 
ering retreat toward the Channel harbors, 
the French falling back on Paris, when they 
succeeded at the last moment in effecting a 
reunion at Amiens. 

Without losing any time the German Su- 
preme Command started a new offensive at 
another point. On April 9 the English were 
attacked again at Armentiéres in Flanders. 
But this time, also, after great initial suc- 
cess, the force of the attack at the end of 
April was exhausted; and in Flanders also 
the desired object of a battle in the open 
field was not attained. 

Obstinately, the German Supreme Com- 
mand held to the original plan to defeat the 
British. But to strike in the same place in 
Flanders was impossible; the British and 
also a part of the French reserves were con- 
centrated there. They must first be led 
away by an attack at another point; and 
not until then would the main blow, which 
was to be carefully prepared in the mean- 
time, be struck. It was decided to attack 
the French positions between Soissons and 
Rheims, where the Germans hoped to sur- 
prise the enemy. This object was actually 
attained, and our success was brilliant. At 
the end of May the Germans stood again at 
the Marne, and threatened Paris. But after 
the fighting, a wide are projecting to the 
Marne and toward the foe had come into 
existence, which was menaced on both sides. 
This position was untenable and had to be 
adjusted before the main attack could 
be carried out in Flanders. In the middle of 
July Rheims was therefore attacked on both 
sides. But this time the surprise prepared 
failed, and the enemy avoided the blow near 
Rheims by withdrawing to a position fur- 
ther back, and so the offensive failed. 


TIDE TURNED BY AMERICANS 


In this situation the Germans received a 
surprisingly strong counterblow on their 
right flank from the woods of Villers-Cot- 
teréts, and were forced to retreat in the 
line north of Soissons. The turning of the 
tide in the war situation had begun; the 
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Flanders offensive had to be given up and 
the whole army front was placed on the 
defensive. The initiative now finally went 
to our foes. Out utmost efforts had not suc- 
ceeded in bringing victory, before the Amer- 
icans could throw their decisive weight into 
the scales. From now on the superiority of 
our foes was overpowering. The power of 
resistance of our Austro-Hungarian al- 
lies, who had based all their hopes on the 
success of the German offensive, also col- 
lapsed. 

That the offensive did not succeed was 
due chiefly to the fact that the various 
attacks could not be followed up one on 
another, but were separated by long inter- 
vals, while those of our foe could be con- 
stantly renewed. The forces which were 
needed for the separate attacks had each 
time to be detached from the former fight-~- 
ing front and transferred to the new front, 
and they first required completion and rest. 
This took much time, which was all to the 
enemy’s advantage. But fresh forces were 
no longer available; there was no other re- 
course. It is not surprising that the strength 
of the German Army, after all these un- 
precedented efforts, should have weakened. 
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The troops were utterly exhausted, their 
morale had sunk low after the failure of 
our offensive, and, lastly, the revolutionary 
undermining of the army set on foot by 
evil elements at home and the poisonous 
propaganda of the enemy found the ground 
for their destructive activity favorably 
prepared. 

Slowly, with vigorous opposition, the Ger- 
man lines slipped back from position to po- 
sition, until on Oct. 5, 1918, the German 
Government, at the behest of the Supreme 
Military Command, had to decide to offer 
President Wilson an armistice and peace 
proposal. The German Revolution, which 
broke out on Nov. 9, destroyed all discipline 
behind the front, knocked the swords out of 
the commanders’ hands, hindered every fur- 
ther resistance and forced Germany to yield 
to the hardest conditions which were ever 
laid on a brave people after a_ heroic 
struggle. 

The causes of Germany’s defeat have been 
made clear by what has gone before. The 
Italian statesman Nitti is right when he 
says that without the intervention of the 
United States the war would have been lost’ 
by the Entente Powers. 
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session of the resolution postponing 

the Presidential proclamation inaugu- 
rating the national origins quota division 
of the 1924 Immigration law and the sub- 
sequent adjournment of Congress have been 
followed by a period of inactivity on the 
part of the defenders of that legislation 
which bodes ill for the policy of restrictive 
immigration as a whole. 

Unfortunately, the average business and 
professional man of American ancestry has 
but a vague conception of the meaning and 
importance of the national origins plan. 
If questioned on the subject he will regard 
his interlocutor with a fishy and uncom- 
prehending eye. If we remark to him that 
a strongly organized and well financed 
effort is being made by alien groups to re- 
peal the national origins provision, his im- 
plied, if not spoken, response will be (in 
popular parlance): “What of it? I should 
worry !“ 

Alien organizations on the other hand, 
or their accredited representatives, not only 
have a thorough understanding of what 
the national origins plan is, but are keenly 
alive to its potentialities as a restrictive 
measure. Knowing its avowed purpose, 
namely, to achieve an equitable basis of 
immigrant representation in this country 
(and thus to take the subject out of the 
field of controversy), they denounce it as 
unfair and discriminatory. Despite their 
charges of discrimination the various alien 
blocs are not actually content to share equi- 
tably or proportionally the advantages of 
American domicilium, but each persistently 
seeks special advantages for its own na- 
tionals. 

In their efforts the blocs recently have 
been greatly heartened by both the Presi- 
dential candidates, who in their respective 
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speeches of acceptance have evinced hostil- 
ity to the law. Mr. Hoover has expressly 
stated that he favors the repeal of the 
national origins quota basis, while Mr. 
Smith has said that he is opposed to a 
quota basis thirty-eight years old (referring 
to the 1890 2 per cent. basis now in force). 
Mr. Hoover’s statement needs no interpreta- 
tion; he is frankly against the national- 
origins plan and if elected will presumably 
(unless made to see the error of his posi- 
tion) exert his influence to effect its 
repeal.* By implication Mr. Smith favors 
the admission of two or some higher per 
centum of foreign-born resident here in 
1920, which from both an economic and 
racial viewpoint would be equivalent to un- 
restricted immigration. 

Thus the national origins plan has be- 
come a sort of “homeless Hector” repudiated 
by the leaders of both the great political 
parties. 

The unanimity of purpose of the foreign 
groups in seeking the repeal of the national 
origins feature was evidenced by their ac- 


tivity before the Committees on Immigra- . 


tion of both the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives at the last two sessions of Con- 
gress. At the hearings of the House Com- 
mittee held on Jan. 18, 19 and 26, 1927, an 
elaborate protest against the national 
origins quota basis was made by the Steuben 
Society, the Hungarian Literary Society, the 
Lithuanian Alliance of America, the Lithu- 
anian Roman Catholic Alliance of America, 
the National Croatian Society, the National 





*It is quite clear that Mr. Hoover has not 
apprehended the possibilities of racial and na- 
tional disaster involved in the repeal of na- 
tional origins. This is not_ surprising since 
many other intelligent men have been misled 
by insidious alien propaganda against the law. 
It takes more than a superficial survey of the 
subject to discern the destructive consequences 
— upon a repeal of the national origins 

asis. 
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Polish Alliance, the Order of the Sons of 
Italy, the Polish Citizens Club, the Ukrain- 
ian National Association, the German Cath- 
olic Societies, the Transylvanian Saxon So- 
ciety, the American Equality Committee 
and others. 

These organizations, whose names are in- 
dicative of the character of their member- 
ship and to a large extent of their motives 
and purposes, through their representatives 
protested to the committee in a suspiciously 
vehement vein that in their opposition to 
the national origins quota basis they were 
actuated solely by their concern for the 
“future of America.” The representative 
of the Steuben Society, representing also 
other alien organizations, urged the unfair- 
ness of the national origins plan and in- 
sisted upon its repeal, at the same time 
protesting that he was appearing before 
the committee “for the sake of the United 
States of America; for the welfare of the 
United States of America, and nothing 
else.” 

If these organizations and the individuals 
representing them are sincere in their prot- 
estations, it is obvious that to them the 
future welfare of America is synonymous 
with the unrestricted admission to this 
country of their respective nationals. There 
is a wide divergence, however, in the opin- 
ions held by the alien blocs and those held 
by scientists as to what will best promote 
the welfare of America from the standpoint 
of social, civic and racial values. That 
such welfare has not been promoted by the 
hitherto unrestricted admission of aliens is 
the consensus of opinion, and it is the in- 
creasingly firm conviction of thinking 
Americans that the national welfare as con- 
ceived by the Fathers never will be pro- 
moted thereby. That the unassimilable and 
disharmonic racial elements of Eastern and 
Southern Europe can overwhelm the old 
American stock (the product of the world’s 
most homogeneous races), but never can 
improve it, is conceded by all our ablest 
students. 

The attitude of the alien groups, there- 
fore, in putting up an organized fight 
against restrictive immigration in general, 
and the national origins plan in particular, 
not only belies their sincerity, but gives 
rise to the conviction that their solicitude 
is not so much for the “welfare of Amer- 
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ica“ as for the economic and political wel- 
fare of their immigrant nationals and for 
the transplanting and strengthening of 
their Old World traditions and ideals on 
American soil. Their attitude and purpose is 
typically indicated by a recent communica- 
tion from an immigrant to a Chicago daily 
paper: 

I am an immigrant, naturalized, but proud 
of my native land. You want to teach us to 
change our way of life and wipe out our 
background. You will do nothing of the 
kind. When I came here as a girl you were 
a race of prudes. Women were so modest 
and sweet, men so sickening in their milk- 
sop politeness. You have not changed us; 
we changed you. Today men and women are 
free. We dress as we please, talk plainly 
as we please, smoke as and where we please. 
Everybody is equal everywhere, on cars, on 
streets, in all places. We are no longer 
jailed for smoking or talking or acting just 
as we did at home. We have changed you, 
and you will not make sops of us. 

This individual, womanlike, plainly speaks 
her mind and voices without reserve or 
hypocrisy the prevailing alien sentiment. 
It will be noted that she is proud, not of 
America (where she gains her livelihood 
and where she evidently is content to re- 
main) with its old-fashioned ideals of de- 
cency and morality, but of her native land 
and its decadent ideals, manners and cus- 
toms. 


Goop FaitH DOUBTED 


Let us assume that the solicitude of the 
alien blocs for the welfare of America 
contemplates no action subversive of the 
ideals and institutions of its founders. If 
this premise is accepted (and no foreign 
group dares openly to deny it) their bad 
faith in seeking the repeal of the national 
origins plan is clearly demonstrable. The 
admittedly arbitrary and discriminatory 
1890 2 per cent. quota basis now in opera- 
tion, while not inherently bad from the 
standpoint of the racial and national wel- 
fare, nevertheless affords the protago- 
nists of an unrestricted immigration a wel- 
come pretext for attacks upon the law. Its 
arbitrary character has a tendency to bring 
all restriction into disrepute with the un- 
thinking; and this is its chief weakness. 

This pretext and this tendency the na- 
tional origins plan effectually eliminates 
by providing a quota for each foreign coun- 
try in proportion to the number of its na- 
tionals now here, than which it would seem 











no proposal could be more just and fair. 
Criticism, except of the carping kind, is 
thus disarmed. Specifically, the act of 
1924 provides that. on and after July 1, 
1927, and for each fiscal year thereafter, 
the number of quota immigrants of any 
nationality shall bear the same ratio to 
150,000 (the total number admissible from 
all countries in any one year) as the num- 
ber of individuals in Continental United 
States in 1920 having that national origin 
bears to the total number of inhabitants 
as determined by the census of 1920. In 
other words, any foreign country which has 
contributed, say, 20 per cent. of the total 
population in the United States in 1920 
would be entitled to send each year a num- 
ber of immigrants equal to 20 per cent. 
of 150,000 as its quota under the law. 

The inherent fairness of this arrange- 
ment must be apparent to any normal intel- 
ligence. It is fair not only to each foreign 
bloc but to the great mass of native Ameri- 
cans. 

Even if we admit that the Government is 
under obligations to be “fair” to the blocs 
in the assigning of immigrant quotas, the 
insincerity and hypocrisy of their solicitude 
for America is no less apparent. That the 
Congress must be “fair” to the various na- 
tionalities is an erroneous assumption uni- 
versally indulged by the enemies of the 
restrictive principle. As a matter of fact, 
from the standpoint of our sovereign right 
as a nation we are under no obligations to 
be fair to the foreign States whose na- 
tionals have voluntarily sought domicile 
here. 


AMERICA’S NEED 


America has a population of approxi- 
mately 115,000,000 and no public domain, 
a highly developed industrial and transpor- 
tation system and a more or less distinctive 
culture. The natural increase of the pres- 
ent population will be sufficient fully to 
utilize all her material and cultural re- 
sources in the future. She does not need 
more people. What America does need is 
racial, political and national homogeneity, 
the maturing of a like-minded population 
by the fusion of the alien elements now 
lawfully here into the American mass by 
more intimate contact with the older Ameri- 
can population and by directing them away 


SHOULD RACE AND RELIGION BE A BAR TO IMMIGRANTS? 
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in mind and body as far and as quickly as 
possible from foreign institutions, ideals 
and traditions. This is not to cast any 

invidious reflections upon the institutions 

and ideals of the European homelands or to 

question their intrinsic values to the peoples 

and the lands that called them into being. 

The most pronounced hyphenate when 
driven into a logical corner will grudgingly 
concede that the assimilation, as popularly 
understood, of the alien population is desir- 
able. His personal and private conception, 
however, of what constitutes assimilation is 
quite a different matter. To him it means 
the adaptation of the older American popu- 
lation to the imported ideals and standards 
of his native land, rather than the adjust- 
ment of his fellow-nationals to American 
standards and customs. That this is not 
an overstatement is clearly manifest from 
a single example among scores that might 
be cited—the effort of the Italian Govern- 
ment to retain the allegiance of its emi- 
grant subjects in all parts of the world 
and the sympathetic reception given that 
and similar efforts by resident aliens. 

But if we credit our hyphenate friends 
with sincerity in their desire to be Ameri- 
canized in the current meaning of the term, 
how is that end to be attained if the gates 
are let down to other hordes? 

The special pleading of the opponents of 
the national origins plan is illustrated by 
their contention that it is impossible to 
arrive at an accurate estimate of the na- 
tional origin of the various racial elements 
in the country, and that it is therefore 
unfair to all. That a man of the acute 
mentality and far-flung experience of Mr. 
Hoover should have been impressed by this 
specious argument is one of the inexplicable 
phenomena of the times. Apparently he 
has adopted the assertions of the alien 
groups without adequate study of the facts. 
In his speech of acceptance he states that 
he has found it impossible to arrive at a 
national origins quota basis “accurately 
and without hardship.” 

A quite natural curiosity prompts the 
inquiry, What constitutes “hardship” in the 
mind of Mr. Hoover? Does he regard it a 
hardship that each European country would 
be permitted to send its nationals here in 
numbers proportionate to its contribution 
to the entire population prior to 1920? Is 
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he opposed to a proportionate distribution 
of the total immigration among the various 
countries? Or does he think that some 
country or countries should have a dispro- 
portionate share? Does he favor the Ger- 
mans, for instance, above the British, the 
Belgians above the Dutch, the French above 
the Scandinavians, or has he any conceiv- 
able preference with which the national 
origins plan would conflict? Does he deem 
it a hardship upon European countries that 
the old American, English-speaking stock, 
constituting 60 per cent. of the population, 
insists upon proportionate representation in 
the country which its genius has established 
and maintained? Or does the fact that 
absolute accuracy cannot be attained in the 
estimating of national origins irk the en- 
gineering mind to the extent that it is will- 
ing to sacrifice substantial justice to all 
the groups, as well as to the great mass of 
the native born, to a theoretical and techni- 
cal accuracy? 


BEGGING THE QUESTION 


As a matter of fact the whole “accuracy” 
argument is a begging of the question—the 


setting up of a man of straw to be demol- 
ished for the distraction of the unthinking. 
It must be conceded, of course, that absolute 
numerical accuracy as to the national origin 
of the various groups is unattainable; but 
it is absurd to contend that this is essential 
to the successful inauguration of the plan. 
It is sufficient if the proportions of the 
various racial stocks be broadly approxi- 
mated and a working basis established that 
will be practically fair to all. This has been 
accomplished by the committee of which Mr, 
Hoover was a member, even granting his as- 
sertions of inaccuracy in the committee’s 
report. 

Nothing but additional bickering and con- 
fusion will be accomplished by delaying the 
practical application of the national origins 
plan, and the longer the delay the more 
insurmountable will be the difficulties. The 
only way definitely to settle the contro- 
versy and to take the immigration question 
permanently out of politics is to set the 
plan in operation by Presidential proclama- 
tion. When it is once put in force the whole 
foundation of alien argument will be demol- 
ished. The blocs will then be forced either 
to come out into the open and frankly ad- 
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vocate on its merits the desirability of un- 
restricted immigration or to abandon the 
struggle. 

The most plausible pretext advanced by 
the alien organizations for the relaxation of 
present restrictions, and one calculated to 
appeal strongly to the soft-hearted and un- 
thinking is that relatives of immigrants in 
the old countries are prevented from joining 
their kindred here. It is urged on humani- 
tarian grounds that wives and children and 
other relatives should be permitted to join 
the husband and father in America without 
regard to quota restrictions. 

The primary purpose of this agitation is 
not so much the relief of individual cases of 
hardship as to create sentiment against the 
law and to bring upon members of Congress 
the pressure of their constituents to the end 
that a policy of relaxation may be sanc- 
tioned and entered upon, to make an appar- 
ently unimportant, though in reality a seri- 
ous, breach in the wall of restriction through 
which many thousands of their countrymen 
may enter, and at the same time to estab- 
lish a precedent for further relaxation of 
the restrictive and selective principle. 

A little reflection makes it apparent that 
the man who leaves his family in Europe 
and comes to America is not necessarily an 
object of sympathy. He knew before leav- 
ing his native shores the chances of his 
family being able to come in under subse- 
quent quotas. By his own voluntary act he 
has entailed upon himself and them the 
hardship of separation. But in his case the 
law is not unreasonably rigorous, since by 
Section 6 thereof preferences within the 
quotas are provided under which, if he has 
become a citizen, his wife, minor children 
and parents may be admitted. 

Notwithstanding the palpable selfishness 
and insincerity of the alien groups, they 
have twice succeeded by their protests be- 
fore the Committee on Immigration in post- 
poning the Presidential proclamation put- 
ting into effect the national origins plan. At 
the last session of the Sixty-ninth Congress 
alien influence procured the passage of a 
resolution postponing the proclamation for 
one year, or until April 1, 1928, and at the 
first session of the Seventieth Congress the 
same influences succeeded in postponing 
Presidential action for another year. This 
is a victory for the enemies of the restric- 

















tive principle the sinister import of which 
should not be underestimated, 

The time to gird our loins for battle is 
here and now. The crisis is upon us. If 
the alien organizations and their political 
henchmen succeed in emasculating the pres- 
ent law, our greatest safeguard against the 
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II—National Origins Plan as a Bar Against 
Catholics and Jews 
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spread of national degeneracy will have 
been removed. If it fails to maintain the 
barrier of immigration restriction, America 
will have demonstrated its incapacity further 
to resist the inroads of the degeneracy which 
arises from the mixture of unassimilable 
and disharmonic races. 





By MAJOR FIORELLO H. LAGUARDIA 


CONGRESSMAN FROM THE TWENTIETH DISTRICT, NEw YorK City; FORMER PRESIDENT 


R. DAVID A. OREBAUGH in his 

article on the Immigration act of 

1924 works up to the startling 
climax that “selfish and insincere alien 
groups have twice succeeded in postponing 
Presidential proclamations putting into ef- 
fect the National Origins Plan.” He states 
and charges specifically that “at the last 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress alien 
influence procured the passage of a resolu- 
tion postponing the proclamation for one 
year, or until April 1, 1928, and at the first 
session of the Seventieth Congress the same 
influences succeeded in postponing Presi- 
dential action for another year.” Let us 
examine the “influences” and the real rea- 
sons for postponement. The President’s 
message of Jan, 7, 1927, is known as Sen- 
ate Document No. 193, Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress. The law required that the deter- 
mination of the number allowed to the vari- 
ous races under the so-called National 
Origins Plan should be made by the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of Labor. Here is what 
these officials stated in suggesting a post- 
ponement of the law: 

Although this is the best information we 
have been able to secure, we wish to call 
attention to the reservations made by the 
committee and to state that in our opinion 
the statistical and historical information 
available raises grave doubts as to the whole 
value of these computations as a basis for 
the purposes intended. We therefore cannot 
assume responsibility for such conclusions 
under these circumstances. 

Frank B. Ketioac, Secretary of State. 


Hersert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. 
James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor. 
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Surely three Cabinet officers designated 
by the law itself to work out the plan can- 
not be properly classified as a “selfish and 
insincere alien group.” 

It so happens that even one of Mr. Ore- 
baugh’s “own group” joined in the resolu- 
tion postponing the plan, none other than 
the “one hundred per center Thomas 
Heflin.” When the resolution was before 
the Senate on March 20, 1928, the Senator 
made this statement, which may be found 
on Page 5242 of the Congressional Record 
of March 20, 1928: 


Mr. HeEFLIn: Mr. President, in view of the 
fact that this (resolution to postpone Na- 
tional Origins Plan) in no way changes the 
immigration law, I shall not insist on my 
objection at this time. I have worked for 
twenty years in the two houses to strength- 
en the immigration law, to restrict immigra- 
tion, and I do not want any loopholes made 
in the law by any separate enactments from 
time to time. Since I am assured that the 
committee, composed of Democrats and Re- 
publicans and Progressives, all agree that 
this measure should pass at this time, I will 
not object. 

So after all, the alleged “victory for the 
enemies of the restricted principle the sin- 
ister import of which should not be under- 
estimated,” again quoting from Mr. Ore- 
baugh, is the direct result of the recom- 
mendation of three members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, after a.vain attempt for two 
years to determine the figures, and they 
were joined by the most rabid restrictionists 
in and out of Congress. The record is en- 
tirely bare of any other influence. 

Then again, Mr. Orebaugh sounding the 
clarion call to “gird our loins for battle 
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here and now,” complains bitterly that a 
horde of aliens appeared before the com- 
mittee at the hearings held on Jan. 18, 19 
and 26, 1927, and protested vehemently. 
Of the eighty-two pages composing the 
record, sixty-four pages are devoted entirely 
to the statements of the Government repre- 
sentative and to friends of the National Ori- 
gins Plan and eighteen pages to the repre- 
sentatives of organizations in opposition 
thereto. (Hearing No. 69.2.1.) A reading 
of the hearings will disclose the attitude of 
the committee toward the various persons 
who appeared before it. 


THE PRESENT QUOTA 


Just what the National Origins Plan may 
really mean, notwithstanding the description 
contained in Mr. Orebaugh’s article, may 
best be gleaned by simply quoting the esti- 
mated figures thereof. Under the present 
law the total number of quota immigrants 
allowed in one calendar year is 164,647. 
Under the estimated figure submitted by 
the commission in 1924 the number permit- 
ted under the National Origins Plan was 
150,000, and, according to the estimate sub- 
mitted on Feb. 27, 1928, it is 153,685. 
Neither Mr. Orebaugh nor the few individ- 
uals supporting the National Origins Plan 
hide the fact that its sole purpose is to 
increase the quotas from certain countries 
and decrease the allowance from other coun- 
tries. They describe it more eloquently and 
with more high sounding names, but, 
stripped of all insincerity and cant, it is 
simply writing into the law part of the pro- 
gram of the discredited and disappearing 
order of the Ku Klux Klan in its intolerant 
and bigoted program against certain races 
and certain religions. 

The whole plan is the creation of a nar- 
row mind, nurtured by a hating heart. The 
first figures submitted with this novel and 
far-fetched plan betray the real purpose of 
its bigoted authors. Of the 150,000 in the 
original estimate submitted to Congress in 
1924, 85,185 were allotted to Great Britain 
and North Ireland. This left less than half, 
or to be specific, 74,865, to be allotted to 
the rest of the world comprising twenty- 
nine different countries. It allotted to 
Germany 20,028, which left but 54,000 to be 
divided among the twenty-eight remaining 
countries of the world. Such allowance 


permitted of the boast that Jews and Catho- 
lies were practically shut off from entering 
the country. To prove this point it was 
gleefully pointed out that instead of taking 
Great Britain and Ireland as one or taking 
Great Britain and Ireland separately, Great 
Britain was taken together with the North 
of Ireland, or as the Klansmen emphasized, 
“Protestant Ireland.” This juggling nat- 
urally reduced the quota from the Irish 
Free State where the emigration is mostly 
Catholic. The Irish Free State’s quota is 
reduced from 28,567 to 17,427. The figures 
speak for themselves. 

On Jan. 7, 1927, the first official figures 
were submitted to Congress. The number 
determined for Great Britain was within a 
thousand of the original estimate above 
given; to Germany within 3,000 of the orig- 
inal estimate. Much to the embarrassment 
and confusion of the sponsors, who sought 
in certain quarters to disguise the real 
mathematics of the scheme hy creating the 
so-called Nordic idea, the figures deter- 
mined by the committee did not go far 
enough. All arguments, estimates and 
promises that the Nordic countries besides 
Great Britain would have a corresponding 
increase over the Southern and Eastern 
European countries went to pieces. Den- 
mark, which is allowed 2,789 immigrants 
under the 1890 census basis, was reduced 
to 945 under the original estimate; Norway 
from 6,453 to 2,053, though pegged up later 
(1927) to 2,403; Mohammedan Turkey 
jumped from 100 to 238, Sweden from 9,561 
under the present act decreased to 3,072, 
with a promise of about 300 more under the 
estimated figures of 1928. It was this pre- 
dicament which first caused panic in 1927 
among the sponsors of the National Origin 
Plan. In the hope of being able to juggle 
figures again or to determine quotas by 
synthetic statistics the “study” of the prob- 
lem was continued another year. The fig- 
ures were so confused and, as frankly 
stated in the statement submitted by the 
President of the United States, so uncer- 
tain and unsatisfactory that it was simply 
impossible to put the plan in operation. 

Every time consideration is given to the 
plan there is such variance of figures as 
to make the report entirely irreconcilable 
with its predecessor. 

The whole plan is uncertain and inaccu- 
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rate. It can be figured out any way ac- 
cording to who does the figuring, which 
proves its unscientific basis. Mr. Orebaugh 
would make one believe that it is very sim- 
ple. He states boldly, in the face of the 
statements submitted by the President, that 
it would be possible to proclaim the deter- 
mination and put the law into effect. But 
let the expert from the Census Bureau who 
worked out these figures speak. To Jo- 
seph A. Hill, Assistant to the Director of 
the Census, was assigned the task of work- 
ing out the mathematics of this strange 
proposition. The committee did the best 
they could under the circumstances and 
here is how it worked out. Mr. Hill says: 


Now, we realize, and I think every one 
realizes, that you cannot classify the popu- 
lation of the United States into so many 
distinct classes, and say there are so many 
people here who are of English descent and 
so many here who are of Scotch descent, so 
many of Irish descent, &c., because the pop- 
ulation threugh intermarriage has become 
very much mixed as regards national origin 
* * * that being the case we had to assume 
at the outset that by number of inhabitants 
of English origin, for instance, is meant the 
amount of English stock in the United 
States expressed as equivalent to so many 
inhabitants. 


PROBLEM OF RACIAL MIXTURE 


In other words, the committee which 
labored with this plan had the task of not 
only ascertaining the number of various 
races in the United. States from 1790 to 
1920, but also to ascertain the propor- 
tionate racial mixtures in each individual 
and credit that particular country with so 
many fractions of each human being. To 
quote again from Mr. Hill’s testimony: 


For instance, if you had four people, each 
of whom had one German grandparent and 
three English grandparents, so that each of 
them was three-fourths English and one- 
fourth German, we can say that we have 
the equivalent here of three English persons 
and one German person. In other words, 
we had to take the inhabitants as a unit of 
measure in which to express the amount of 
English blood or Irish blood, &c., that is 
— in the American people of the present 

ay. 


And yet the plan is called simple, logical 
scientific and necessary. Here are just a 
few of the things the committee was re- 
quired to do to obtain even a semblance of 
a report in compliance with the require- 
ments of the law. The committee first an- 
alyzed the number of immigrants from the 
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records of immigration from 1820 to date; 
second, the decennial census from 1850 to 
1900; third, a classification was made of 
the racial stock of the white population 
enumerated in the census of 1790; fourth, 
the white population of the United States 
was divided into two main portions or divi- 
sions—(a) one representing the population 
which is the descent of the inhabitants 
enumerated at the first census of 1790, 
which was called “original native stock”; 
(b) the other comprising the population 
wihich is descended from and consists of im- 
migrants who have come into this country 
since 1790, including immigrants them- 
selves, children, grandchildren and great 
grandchildren. A perfectly simple matter, 
says Mr. Orebaugh. 

Lest it be said that the scheme is pur- 
posely made intricate, involved or even 


senseless by the writer, it is best to quote 
the statement made by the expert as to just 
how the proposed figures were reached: 
Continuing Mr. Hill’s testimony, which by 
the way may be found in the hearings re- 
ferred to by Mr. Orebaugh held by the Com- 


mittee on Immigration on Jan. 18, 1927 
(Page 7): 


CENSUS ExXpERT’s TESTIMONY 


Mr. Hill: Let me explain, if you have this 
table before you, just what it means and 
how it is to be read. Suppose we take for 
illustration age group 35-40. Those persons 
who were from 35 to 40 in 1920 were born 
between 1880 and 1885. That generation, 
born between 1880 and 1885, has been 
enumerated four times in the censuses of 
the United States. It was enumerated for 
the first time in 1890 when it was between 
five and ten years of age, and at that time 
the census showed that 76.17 per cent. of 
these native children between 5 and 10 years 
of age were the children of native parents. 
This same generation was enumerated for 
the second time in 1900 when it was between 
15 and 20 years of age, and according to the 
census at that time the percentage having 
native parents was 75.84. It was enumerated 
again in 1910, at the age of 25 to 30 when the 
percentage was 77.15, and again in 1920 
when it was from 35 to 40 years of age and 
77.65 per cent. were reported as having 
native parents. 

There is an average of those four per- 
centages, 76.70. The percentages change a 
little at every census, but that might be ex- 
pected. One stock may die off faster than 
the other, so that there is a change in the 
proportions. 

The result of this computation is that we 
have figures showing what percentage of 
the children born in each five-year period 
had native parents. : 

Again using for illustration the population 
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that was between 35 and 40 years of age in 
1920, and therefore was born between 1880 
and 1885, the table shows that 76 per cent. 
(leaving out the hundredths of per cent.) 
of the children born in that period were the 
children of native parents. Then we can 
ask ourselves this question, What proportion 
of the parents of these children were them- 
selves the children of native parents? Now, 
the parents of these children born between 
1880 and 1885, we will assume for the pur- 
pose of simplifying the illustration, were be- 
tween 20 and 35 years of age in 1880, and 
therefore, between 25 and 40 years of age 
in 1885. Now, a parent who was between 
20 and 35 years of age in 1880 was born 
when? Between 1845 and 1860. We find 
that of the population born between 1845 
and 1850, 87 per cent. had native parents, 
and of the population born between 1850 and 
1855, 82 per cent. had native parents, and of 
those born between 1855 and 1860, 76 per 
cent. who had native parents. 

Suppose we take the middle one of these 
three percentages as an average, and say 
that 82 per cent. of the parents of the 
children born between 1880 and 1885 were 
themselves the children of native parents. 
See how far we have got. We started with 
gee between 35 and 40 years of age 
n 1920, and we found that 76 per cent. of 
them had native parents, and that 82 per 
cent. of the parents of those children also 
had native parents. 

Now a parent of a parent is, of course, a 
grandparent. So we can say that of the 
population that was between 35 and 40 years 
of age in 1920 and therefore born between 
1880 and 1885, 76 per cent. had native 
ee and of those that had native parents 
2 per cent. had also native grandparents. 
Eighty-two per cent. of 76 per cent. is 62 
per cent. So of the population between 35 
and 40 years of age in 1920, 62 per cent. had 
native grandparents. 

Very simple, is it not? Mr. Orebaugh 


implies that only illiterate, low foreigners, 
alien groups and politicians fail to grasp or 
understand the proposition. He also charges 
that “the average business and professional 
man of American ancestry has but a vague 
conception of the meaning and importance 
of the National Origins Plan.” To these 
“groups” Mr. Orebaugh in all fairness 
should have added the President of the Uni- 
ted States, the Secretary of State, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the Secretary of La- 
bor, the unanimous vote of the Senate and 
the majority of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


THE INFLUX OF MEXICANS 


As to the total number of immigrants, the 
difference between the present law and the 


National Origins Plan is 14,647. That dif- 
ference, with a population of 120,000,000, 
certainly cannot produce the terrible danger 
so fearfully described by Mr. Orebaugh. 
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The sincerity of the extreme restriction- 
ists and of the sponsors of the National 
Origins Plan must be necessarily ques- 
tioned when they seek to base their prop- 
osition on an economic necessity and a 
desire to keep up the American standard 
of living. While the doors were shut, and 
the wisdom is not necessarily questioned 
here, to the countries producing the people 
who built up this country, the doors were 
left open and are now wide open to the 
cheapest kind of peon labor. The advocates 
of the National Origins Plan were con- 
spicuously silent when the Committee on 
Immigration was holding hearings to pre- 
vent the importation of cheap contract 
labor from Mexico. The testimony before 
the House Committee on Immigration is 
voluminous. It was there disclosed that 
Mexicans are imported and working on 
sugar beet fields at wages that American 
labor refuses to accept. Railroad execu- 
tives appeared before the committee in op- 
position to the restriction of Mexican labor 
on the ground that they wanted that very 
kind of cheap labor, <A conservative esti- 
mate fixed the number of Mexicans illegally 
in this country at 1,500,000. They are 
coming in at the rate of 350,000 a year. 
That, in comparison with the total number 
of 164,647 sound, clean, healthy immigrants 
who must undergo no less than three 
physical examinations, two literacy tests 
and produce documentary proof of good 
character. Relatives who understand con- 
ditions here are able to advise the new- 
comer of American wages and the Amer- 
ican standard of living. The European 
immigrant can no longer be exploited. The 
Mexican peon is preferred because he is 
willing to work for starvation wages and 
live under the most degrading and un- 
sanitary conditions. So is it really a desire 
to continue the so-called Nordic stock, or 
is it, after all, the wish to get the cheapest 
kind of labor at the lowest possible wage 
and bring down the American standard? 

In closing, no better description of the 
National Origins Plan can be given than 
that offered by Mr. Orebaugh himself: “It 
has become a sort of ‘homeless Hector’ 
repudiated by the leaders of both the great 
parties.” Surely everybody cannot be 
wrong. 





Wlictures tu Kutonravure 


SIGNING THE KELLOGG-BRIAND TREATY 


THE FRENCH FOREIGN MINISTER’S SPEECH 
M. Briand delivering his address to the representatives of the fourteen other 


signatory nations on Aug. 27, 1928 
Times Wide World 


SIGNATURES ON HISTORIC DOCUMENT 
The last page of the treaty. showing the names of the plenipotentiaries of the 


fifteen nations 
Times Wide World 





SECRETARY KELLOGG’S VISIT TO IRELAND 


) LEAVING PARIS FOR DUBLIN 
Left to right: President Cosgrave of the Irish Free State, Mrs. Parmely Herrick, 


Mr. Kellogg, Mrs. Kellogg and Myron T. Herrick, United States Ambassador 
to France 


AN IRISH WELCOME 
Mr. Kellogg, accompanied by President Cosgrave, arriving at the Mansion House 


in Dublin to receive the freedom of the city 
Times Wide World 





PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AFTER HIS VACATION 


THE PRESIDENT AS 
MARKSMAN 


Photographed at Brule, Wis., 
during his vacation when, in 
a demonstration of his abil- STATESMEN DISCUSS POLITICAL SITUATION 
ity in trapshooting, he hit 


The President’s ae _conieretes after _ ——. to 
Washington was w ri oover an ecretary 
29 out of 87 clay pigeons Mellon for the purpose of discussing political affairs 


Times Wide World 


Times Wide World 


AT HIS OLD SCHOOL 


The President with a group of the boys and girls at the Black River Academy, 
Ludlow, Vt., where he went to school as a boy and which he recently revisited 


Times Wide World 





PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN SCENES 


MR. HOOVER AT NEWARK, N. J. 
The Republican candidate leaving the Elks Club after a banquet tendered to him on 
the conclusion of a speaking tour in Northern New Jersey 
Times Wide World 


GOVERNOR SMITH IN CHICAGO 
Admirers of the Democratic candidate shaking hands when his train stopped in 


Chicago on his way to Omaha, where he delivered his first campaign speech 
Times Wide World 





THE MEXICAN PRESIDENCY 


- | 
- ky . 


EMILIO PORTES GIL 
The Mexican Minister of the Interior who was elected Provisional President of the 
Republic at a joint session of the Mexican Congress on Sept. 25. He is to take up 


his new office on Dec: 1 for a term expiring on Feb. 5, 1930 
° Associated Press 


PRESIDENT CALLES’S FAREWELL SPEECH 
The retiring Chief Executive of Mexico reading his address to the Congress 
Times Wide World 





AERONAUTICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


“WINDMILL” AEROPLANE 
The autogyro machine in which the Spanish inventor, Sefior de la Cievra, and M. 


Bouche made a successful flight from Croydon, near London, to Paris 
Acme 


WORLD’S LARGEST PARACHUTE 
Designed by Herd McClellan and recently tested at Los Angeles, it is 85 feet in 
diameter, contains 4,455 square feet and, according to its designer, is able to support 


an airplane in the air 
Times Wide World 
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BRITISH STATESMEN IN IDLE MOMENTS 


PRIME MINISTER BALDWIN 
Posing for camera men while speaking for the talking movies in the garden of No. 
10 Downing Street, London 


SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


The British Foreign Secretary, who has 
been recovering from a severe illness, and 
Lady Chamberlain, hotographed at 
Bermuda while on the way to visit 
California 
Times Wide World 


Times Wide World 


RAMSAY MacDONALD 
Former British Prime Minister, resting 
in a canoe on the Lake of the Woods, on 
the borders of Ontario and Manitoba 


during a vacation in Canada 
Canadian Pacific Railway 





ALANSON B. 
HOUGHTON 
United States Ambassador 
to Great Britain, who has 
been nominated by the Re- 
publicans of New York 
State as their candidate 
for United States Senator 

Times Wide World 


MIKHAIL I. KALININ 


PAUL VON 
HINDENBURG 
The German President, 
who was 81 years old 
on Oct. 2,  photo- 
graphed with his two 
granddaughters 
Times Wide World 


MANUEL MALBRAN 
The new Argentine 
Ambassador to the 


United States 
Times Wide World 


The Soviet President, with his mother, on a holiday in his native vfllage 


Times Wide World 





RETURN OF THE MACMILLAN EXPEDITION 


THE BOWDOIN 
HOME AGAIN 


The stanch little 
vessel arriving at 
Wiscasset 
Times Wide World 


COMMANDER 
DONALD B. 
MACMILLAN 
Leader of the ex- 
pedition to Labra- 
dor bringing his 
ship Bowdoin back 
to its home port, 
Wiscasset, Me., af- 
ter a year’s work 
of exploration and 
research 
Times Wide World 
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WIDESPREAD HURRICANE DAMAGE 


DEVASTATION AT WEST PALM BEACH 


A typical scene showing the wreckage left after the tornado which swept Florida 
causing the loss of many lives and many million dollars’ worth of damage 
Times Wide World 


SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO THE TORNADO AT ROCKFORD 


Street scene after the hurricane which Some of the damage done in the Illinois 
swept across the West Indies to Florida town, where fourteen lives were lost 


Fox News Times Wide World 





THE REBELLION IN NICARAGUA 


? 


SANDINO ANNIVERSARY 


Insurgent soldiers displaying their flag on the first anniversary of the beginning of 
the rebellion led by General Augusto C. Sandino 
Times Wide World 


IN PURSUIT OF REBELS 


United States marines, mounted on mules, setting out from the advanced head- 
quarters at Matagalpa 
. Times Wide World 


AIRPLANE AS AMBULANCE 
American marines in Nicaragua wounded in fighting the Sandinistas being taken to 


hospital by airplane 
Times Wide World 





COUNT YASUYA 


UCHIDA 

The Japanese envoy who 
signed the Kellogg-Briand 
Treaty and who visited 
America on his way back 
to Japan, photographed on 
his arrival in New York 

Acme 


THE JAPANESE SCENE 


BRIDE OF JAPAN’S 
HEIR-APPARENT 
Miss Setsu. Matsudaira, 
daughter of the former Jap- 
anese Ambassador to the 


United States, visiting a 
shrine in her native prov- 
ince before her marriage to 
Prince Chichibu, the Heir- 
Apparent to the Throne of 
Japan 
Tokio Asahi Photo 


A JAPANESE GIRL 
SOCIALIST 
Miss Yoshiko Sunazuka 
delivering a speech de- 
nouncing city graft in 
Tokio 
Times Wide World 


PRINCESS CHICHIBU 
Dressed in the old Jap- 
anese costume worn by 
girls just before their 
‘marriage 
Times Wide World 





EUROPE AN ARMED CAMP 


SOLDIERS OF THE SOVIET 


Russian troops in training in field manoeuvres near Moscow, learning to shoot in the 
open with masks in place 
Times Wide World 


IN OCCUPIED GERMANY 
British troops that recently combined with the French in the first joint war ma- 


noeuvres of the two armies in the occupied territory on the Rhine and the Moselle 
International 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE NEWS 


LYOF TOLSTOY ; \\ LORD ALLENBY OF 
The ..great Russian au- sli , 3 MEGIDDO 


thor, the hundredth an- za ei g The British General 
niversary of whose birth ae oe ~ i ; who captured Jerusalem 
was celebrated on Sept. a 3 during the poste a 
9, 1928. He died on Nov. cy and_ who arrived in 


America on Oct. 2 
20, 1910 Ps 7 Underwood 


MAURICE 
BOKAN- 
OWSKI 
French Cab- 
inet Minister | 

and leading 
financial ex- 
pert who was 
killed in an 
airplane acci- 
dent on 
Sept. 2 


WILLIAM F. WHITING COLONEL HARRY BURGESS 


United States Secretary of Com- The new Governor of the Pan- 
merce in succession to Mr. 


Hoover. ama Canal Zone 
Times Wide World Associated Press 





THE DISCOVERY OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


IN MEMORY OF CAPTAIN JAMES COOK 


The celebration of the discovery of the Hawaiian (formerly Sandwich) Islands a 
century and a half ago by the English navigator, whose name is also associated 
with many explorations in the Pacific. The photograph shows a war canoe arrivin 
at the monument erected at the place where he was killed by natives on Feb. 14, 1 


Times Wide World 


HAWAIIAN WAR CANOES 
Fighting craft of the early days in the Pacific on the way to the Cook monument 
Times Wide World 





ALBANIA BECOMES A KINGDOM 


A SELF-PROCLAIMED MONARCH 


Ahmed Zogu proclaiming himself King of the Albanians at a meeting of the Par- 


liament at Tirana 


AHMED ZOGU 
The Albanian ruler who 
was elected President on 
Jan. 31, 1925, and who has 
now become King of the 


Albanians with the title of 
Skanderbeg. III 


nate Times ide World 


Times Wide World, 


THE NEW ROYAL 
FAMILY 
The mother, sisters, 
brother and neph- 
ews of the new 
King 
Times Wide World 





Turkey in Step With Twentieth 


Century Civilization 
By OWEN TWEEDY 


CAPTAIN, BRITISH ARMY; OBSERVER OF NEAR EASTERN AFFAIRS SINCE 1917 


ically the Turkey which Mustapha 

Kemal has created in the last nine 
years is an entirely new entity, so new, 
in fact, that today it appears to have hardly 
any links with vanished Ottoman Imperial- 
ism. From a study of this post-war crea- 
tion there emerge three arresting facts. 
In the first place, Turkey is today a vic- 
torious nation which has wiped off the slate 
all Turkish history before 1919, and has 
freed itself from the troublesome Imperial 
territorial apanages of the past which 
stretched from the Euphrates southward 
into Arabia and as far as the gates of 
Aden. Its decision, as defined in the first 
article of the National Pact of 1919, to rid 
itself of “the portions of the Turkish Em- 
pire which are populated exclusively by an 
Arab majority, and which on the conclusion 
of the Armistice of the 30th of October, 
1918, were in the occupation of enemy 
forces,” was as sensible as it was bold. 

This reflection introduces the second fea- 
ture of Turkey’s latest evolution. Mustapha 
Kemal’s new republic is today not only ter- 
ritorially compact but it has also no terra 
irredenta. Greece has retained her terri- 
torial aspirations—the Dodecenese, Cyprus, 
even the Smyrna Villayet; Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia still agitate. for Aegean out- 
lets—Dedeagatch and Saloniki. These as- 
pirations upset good neighborly relations. 
Turkey has none, talks of none and writes 
of none. It has forgotten Jerusalem and 
Mecca, Damascus and Medina. It speaks 
patronizingly of the Gallipoli campaign. 
For it the only two historical dates which 
matter are the expulsion of the Greeks 
from Smyrna in 1922 and the reoccupation 
of Constantinople in 1923. 

The third factor is psychological. Those 
who have molded the new National State 
have set themselves the task of freeing 
Turkey from that insidious form of inferi- 
ority complex which had undermined the 
vitality of Ottoman Imperialism. Accord- 
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ing to Mustapha Kemal’s diagnosis, the 
malady of the “sick man of Europe” had 
been an acute state of nerves bred of an 
inferiority complex which was aggravated, 
rather than relieved by the ministrations of 
Europe and in particular by the protected 
non-Moslem minorities in Constantinople 
and Smyrna. Having made his examina- 
tion, the doctor—a Turk this time and not 
a European—removed the patient from 
Constantinople to the remoteness of An- 
gora, where he could be treated without 
outside interference. A decision was reached 
that the canker could not be removed by 
physic but called for the surgeon’s knife, 
and the operation was made. The capitu- 
lations were abolished and the infection of 
the non-Moslem minorities removed from 
the ailing body. 

These non-Moslem minorities—the Greeks, 
the Armenians and the Jews—have been 
vividly described by the late Miss Gertrude 
Bell in her recently published letters. “They 
speak no language, though they will chatter 
with you in half a dozen; they have no na- 
tive land, though they are related by mar- 
riage to all Europe; and with the citizens 
of each country they will talk to their com- 
patriots as ‘we.’ They centre round no 
capital and are loyal to no government 
though they obey many.” 

Mustapha Kemal thoroughly endorsed 
Miss Bell’s appreciation. He looked on the 
continued existence of the Greek and Ar- 
menian minorities in Smyrna and Constan- 
tinople as fatal to the Turkish Nationalism 
on which he intended to build the new 
State. Backed as these communities were 
by vague but none the less powerful Euro- 
pean religious sympathy, and, in the case 
of the Greeks, by the full force of political 
intrigue in Athens, they had proved them- 
selves to be a constant menace to the old 
régime, a menace which the Turks had for- 
merly been impotent to strive against save 
by such clumsy and unpalatable methods as 
ruthless massacre. The minorities had had 
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their uses economically as commercial mid- 
dlemen; but politically they could not be 
assimilated into New Turkey. So go they 
must, and go they did. 

These metamorphoses generally affected 
the position of foreigners in Turkey. They 
were effected both by legislation and propa- 
ganda, and the process was completed by 
1924, a year after New Turkey had secured 
itself internationally through the medium 
of the Treaty of Lausanne. Meanwhile the 
new rulers had been applying their new 
principles within the Turkish house. New 
Turkey could not establish itself on the 
foundations of the Caliph-Sultanate. It 
was a new national force, determined to 
build on nationalistic bases, which must not 
be exposed to the risk of being undermined 
by the outside forces of dynastic privilege 
and religious hegemony. Old Turkey had 
been ruled by a combination of both forces. 
The Abdul Hamidian tradition stood for 
personal service to the Sultan, who worked 
for his own ends. It cared nothing for ser- 
vice to Turkey as a nation. All preferment 
was in the gift of the Sultan. Personal 


liberty depended on his good-will, which had 


to be courted or bought, and his dual réle 
as head of the Turkish State and Calpih of 
Islam vested him and his office with an 
autocratic power which could not be 
adapted to the version of democracy toward 
which the new rulers were working. Ac- 
cordingly the Sultanate. was abolished, and 
a year later the abolition of the Caliphate 
followed. The two incidents were essen- 
tially revolutionary, but the Ghazi had no 
doubt that they were necessary. “The Turk,” 
he is reported to have said, “is by nature 
conservative. The perpetuation of any 
shade of temporal and religious power of 
the House of Othman would have perpetu- 
ated in Turkish minds the idea of the sub- 
jugation of the individual to an authority 
of which he had once been afraid and which 
he would continue to fear, however mucn 
it was denuded of its power. The Caliph- 
Sultanate was an ‘imperium.’ Now there is 
a new and national ‘imperium.’ It cannot 
thrive in an atmosphere of ‘imperium in 
imperio.” The old régime must go.” And 
with it went the old Abdul Hamidian aris- 
tocracy of Constantinople which incident- 
ally had allied itself after the Armistice 
to the Entente Powers, and the “Young 
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Turk” aristocracy of the days of Enver 
Pasha’s supremacy. 


SURVIVAL OF THE REVOLUTIONISTS 


It was, in a sense, the French Revolution 
over again. Mustapha Kemal has been in 
turn a Mirabeau, a Doumouriez, a Robes- 
pierre and a Napoleon of the First Con- 
sulate. And during his evolution his tactics 
have correspondingly been affected. He in- 
itiated the constructive effort of the Na- 
tional Pact. Smyrna was the French Jemap- 
pes. A Reign of Terror demolished the 
aristocratic structure of Old Turkey. Final- 
ly there was a “whiff of grapeshot” at 
Mudania in 1922 which, in 1923, opened the 
Gates of Constantinople to him. But the 
Turkish revolution differs from the French 
in one remarkable respect. Mustapha Kemal 
personally has survived its many vicissi- 
tudes. It is a great tribute to him; but it 
is perhaps a greater merit that in the prose- 
cution of his policy he has throughout held 
together his immediate associates. Today 
he governs the country as head of a Tri- 
umvirate which has also survived the storm 
and stress of revolution intact. His two col- 
leagues, Ismet Pasha, the Prime Minister, 
and President of the Popular (the only) 
party in the country, and Fewzi Pasha, head 
of the army and the police, share with the 
Ghazi the great asset that at the time they 
started the Nationalist movement they were 
all men of established Turkish reputation. 
All had done well in war: all had had ex- 
perience of diplomacy: all had clean hands. 
They have all kept true to their records: and 
their training and tradition have steered 
them clear of intrigue and corruption, and 
have also insured them from that type of 
political attack to which revolutionary lead- 
ers of a “parvenu” class are naturally sub- 
ject. Their policy—admittedly ruthless—has 
been consistent, and though, in the course 
of its development, they have periodically 
associated to themselves the normal agents 
of revolution—the hanging judges, the dem- 
agogues, the fly-by-night politicians, they 
have staunchly preserved their own individ- 
uality, and, as time passed for extreme 
measures, they have dropped their associa- 
tion with extreme agencies. Today they 
govern almost normally, albeit their rule is 
a dictatorship. 

Meanwhile Turkey has been educated to 
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them; and they are firmly anchored in the 
affections and respect of the people. But 
that was not their sole aim. Having enfran- 
chised the people from their past, they em- 
barked on the social side of their national 
policy, which is “Turkey for the Turks; and 
efficient Turks for Turkey.” The old Turk 
was inefficient. He was inefficient partly 
because he was lazy, and left it to the non- 
Moslem minorities in his midst to attend 
to the essential duties of civil and economic 
life; partly because old Turkish education, 
with its hoard of religious superstitions and 
fetishes, in no way fitted him for modern 
life in competition with others of less 
archaic outlook and training. The social 
education of the Turkish masses has, how- 
ever, been paradoxical. On the one hand, 
they have been taught pride in themselves 
and in their country: on the other, they 
have been embarked on a violent course of 
Westernization. 


Reference has already been made to the 


inferiority complex which was innate in 
Turkey and its inhabitants. The Ghazi’s 
prowess and policy have largely eliminated 
this national weakness. The results of his 
efforts could, however, produce only a sub- 
conscious reaction in the Turkish mentality. 


To emphasize the newness and the promise ~ 


of the future which Mustapha Kemal 
dreamed for his fellow-countrymen, it was 
necessary to introduce ocular demonstrations 
of a break with an inglorious past. This is 
the motive which underlies all the striking 
changes which have, during the period of 
Mustapha Kemal’s constructive policy, been 
introduced into the daily life of Turkey. The 
first innovations were the abolition of the 
fez for men and the optional discontinua- 
tion of the veil for women. The story of 
this sartorial revolution illustrates the para- 
dox of New Turkey. The Nationalist Gov- 
ernment reoccupied Constantinople with 
great ceremony in 1923. A feature of the 
endless processions was the wholesale muti- 
lation of European forms of headwear, an 
action intended to symbolize the triumph of 
the be-fezzed Turk over the be-hatted West- 
erner. Two years later, to synchronize with 
the celebration of the anniversary of the 
signature of the National Pact, the Ghazi 
published the edict banning the fez. There 
was little time for the purchase of alterna- 
tive headgear; and the amazing sight was 
seen of the same endless processions, but 
this time wearing all and anything from the 
evening topper to the picture hat, resur- 
rected, in default of better, from some ward- 
robe forgotten since the days of the Gibson 
Girl. The edict was designed to demon- 
strate Turkish development and progress. 
The wearing of the veil is only optional; 
but over 90 per cent. of the women in the 
Western towns, Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Adrianople and Angora, now wear European 
hats. In the Eastern Vilayets, however, in 
Trebizond, Siwas and Diarbekr, modernity 
has still to triumph over the deep-seated 
religious prejudice against exposure of the 
female face, which is held alike by men 
and women. £ 
The disappearance of the fez and veil was 
the forerunner of other more sweeping 
changes: but in order to give the public 
time to acclimatize itself to the prospect of 
further novelty, a period of two years was 
allowed to elapse before they were put into 
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force. It has been, in fact, only during the 
last twelve months that Mustapha Kemal 
has resumed the active prosecution of his 
policy. Over fifty years ago Ismail Pasha, 
the Khedive of Egypt, enunciated what was 
then a new policy for an Oriental people. 
“Egypt,” he said, “is no longer African: it is 
part of Europe.” He was aiming, although 
along lines so unsound and ostentatious as 
ultimately to plunge him and his country 
into ruin, toward a break with the dilatory 
and anachronistic methods of the East. 
Mustapha Kemal has similar intentions for 
Turkey. But whereas the misguided Ismail 
thought to attain his ends by flooding Egypt 
with Europeans, moctly of the adventurer 
type, Mustapha Kemal is devoting his en- 
ergy toward the rehabilitation of Turkish 
genius in Turkey and by Turkish effort on 
lines which will enable his countrymen to 
hold their own with the West both at home 
and abroad. 


ABUSES OF THE CHURCH 


Emphasis has already been laid on the 
great semi-political, semi-social influence 
which Islam enjoyed under the old Cali- 
phate régime. This influence began in 
Turkish childhood and persisted up to death. 
The village Hodja, or priest, derived author- 
ity from the spiritual position of the Sultan 
Caliph. He was a power apart from, inde- 
pendent of and often antagonistic to civil 
government, The administrative head of 
the Moslem religion in Turkey, the Sheikh 
ul Islam, was, ipso facto, a member of the 
Turkish Cabinet, and his administrative du- 
ties were largely concerned in the manipu- 
lation (the word is used purposely) of vast 
religious funds, legacies left to Islam by 
pious Moslems for the benefit of their co- 
religionists and known as Wakfs (pious 
foundations). These funds were originally 
_intended for Moslem charity and education. 
Under the old régime they were consistently 
misused for political purposes. They were 
out of the control of civil government, and 
the Moslem peasant knew that his hopes of 
participation in their benefits lay in secur- 
ing the good-will of his village Hodja by 
rigid obedience. It was “imperium in im- 
perio,” but, worse still, it was an “impe- 
rium” which knew that its continued exis- 
tence depended on its ability to keep the 
Turkish people uneducated, superstitious 


and servile. So Mustapha Kemal struck at 
Islam. The post of Sheikh ul Islam dis- 
appeared with the abolition of the Cali- 
phate; and the Wakfs passed into Govern- 
ment control. With the Wakfs, the educa- 
tional administration of Turkey also be- 
came a State responsibility, and Mustapha 
Kemal became master of the upbringing of 
Turkish youth. 

Although the Caliph and the Sheikh ul 
Islam had disappeared, the Ghazi did not, 
at the time of the promulgation of the new 
Turkish Constitution, think it opportune to 
tamper with the position of Islam in the 
State. In the Constitution it was duly styled 
as the State religion of New Turkey. His 
hesitation over more drastic action persist- 
ed until early this year. Then by a stroke 
of the pen and on grounds which were en- 
tirely political and divorced from religious 
considerations, he disestablished Islam in 
Turkey. Today it is a recognized creed—as 
are the Christian and the Jewish faiths— 
but it is little more. The Ghazi has shorn 


the “imperium in imperio” of all shreds of 
its former greatness and power; and, in the 
process, he has assumed authority to inter- 


fere governmentally in ritual. A recent 
series of edicts have prescribed the intro- 
duction of pews into mosques and the use of 
music, and henceforward the devout Moslem 
need no longer remove his shoes when enter- 
ing a mosque to pray. These were innova- 
tions the staggering import of which can 
be appreciated fully only by those familiar 
with the rigidity of Moslem ritual elsewhere 
in Islam. But they have been accepted in 
Turkey with the same docility as have been 
the other phases of Mustapha Kemal’s pol- 
icy toward the Westernization of his coun- 
try. 


THE NEW ALPHABET 


Meanwhile, the same policy has been ur- 
gently prosecuted in education and in the 
administration. The Turkish language is 
of the Arabic-Persian variety. It is written 
from right to left in Oriental characters. 
The numerals are also of Oriental design. 
It is a great language, rich in powers of ex- 
pression; but it has the drawback that, 
owing to its style of script, it is out of 
reach of general Occidental comprehension, 
and on the other hand, it does not facilitate 
Turkish assimilation of Western tongues. 
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It was thus a stumbling block in the path of 
the new policy of Westernization. So Ara- 
bic-Persian script and numerals are to go. 
The necessary legislation was passed by the 
Turkish Parliament in May and a time- 
table, spread out over five years, was laid 
down enumerating successive stages for the 
progressive adoption of European charac- 
ters and numerals. After two years, 25 per 
cent. of all Government correspondence and 
educational exercises must be in Latin char- 
acters; the progress rises to 50 per cent. 
after three years, and to 75 per cent. after 
four. The substitution of Western numer- 
als for the Arabic signs is to take place 
forthwith. Mustapha Kemal is making him- 
self personally responsible for the effective 
execution of his orders. He now writes only 
in Latin characters; he reads his Turkish 
newspapers in Western type; and, most re- 
markable of all, he himself attends a Gov- 
ernment a-b-c class at the Dolmabatche 
Palace of Abdul Hamid, where, in company 
with his Ministers and heads of depart- 
ments, he daily pores for hours over the 
first primer of reading and writing. Sim- 
ilar classes have been prescribed for all the 
staffs of Government offices, of banks and 
of the greater Turkish business houses. 
Already today there are proofs of the 
energy with which Mustapha Kemal and his 
colleagues are putting into force their rally- 
ing ery: “Efficient Turks for Turkey.” 
Unveiled Khanums [women] preside in the 
telephone exchanges; public clocks go; the 
police and the army are smart, well-clothed 
and punctually paid; road-making is in ac- 
tive development both throughout Anatolia 
and in Constantinople; the trains and the 
Bosphorus ferries run with remarkable 
punctuality and are clean; and—greatest of 
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all—Angora, which in 1919 was a dingy, 
dirty Oriental hamlet, clustering on a medi- 
eval hill in the middle of a malarial plain, 
is being successfully transformed and ex- 
panded by Turkish effort into a worthy ~ 
capital of the new State—healthy, follow- 
ing a modern scheme of broad town-plan- 
ning, and the centre of a network of rail- 
ways which are rapidly branching out 
north, south and east. 


NEED OF COMMERCIALISM 


No account of New Turkey would be 
complete without a reference to its eco- 
nomic condition. Commercially Turkey has 
had to pay a big price for the political re- 
lief which accrued to it by the expulsion of 
the non-Moslem minorities. In the old days 
a Greek, an Armenian or a Jew was the 
middleman of Turkish trade. He bought 
from the Turkish producer and sold to the 
European markets. He has disappeared, 
and Turkish commercial ability falls far 
short of modern trading requirements. As 
a result, the marketing of Turkish produce 
is at a disadvantage and the country suf- 
fers. Mustapha Kemal’s energy and en- 
thusiasm may yet awaken a latent genius 
in his countrymen for commercialism o™ 
lines which will enable them successfully to 
replace the departed non-Moslem middle- 
man; but hitherto there are no signs of 
such an awakening. 

Politically and socially, the new Turk is 
answering satisfactorily to the Ghazi’s ef- 
forts, but the country will not thrive or 
progress as it should until it acquires eco- 
nomic efficiency. Turkey is now for the 
Turks; but, in the sphere of commerce and 
finance, efficient Turks for Turkey are still 
lacking. 
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I—Tammany As A Patriotic Society 
By JUDGE GEORGE W. OLVANY 


LEADER OF TAMMANY HALL 


PPEALS from all sections of the 
A United States to present the “story of 
Tammany in a few thousand words” 
have become so insistent that the officers of 
the organization have issued a booklet en- 
titled “The Society of Tammany or Colum- 
bian Order; 1786 to 1928.” That booklet, 
dealing briefly in facts and not in fanciful 
representation or abuse, has been sent, upon 
request, to residents of practically all of the 
States of the Union. 

The quadrennial assault woon Tammany, 
as the oldest and most aggressive organiza- 
tion of the Democratic Party, has been un- 
der full headway in 1928 as it has been in 
every Presidential year for more than a 
century and a quarter. Where Tammany is 
intimately known these assaults no longer 
attract attention. Partisan and narrow mo- 
tives behind the attacks are well under- 
stood. Of late years abuse of Tammany has 
reacted against the reckless individuals and 
factions that have fulminated it, and today 
Tammany is stronger, more respected and 
trusted in the community in which it has its 
activities than ever in its history. 

Tammany is as old as the National Gov- 
ernment. The first Society of Tammany 
was established in Philadelphia, in 1772, as 
“The Sons of Saint Tammany.” Its pur- 
pose was the promotion of patriotism and 
charity. The name of the society was taken 
from that of the most noted Chief or 
Sachem of the Delaware Indians. One of 
the most popular legends of that time was 
that Chief Tammany, leader of the Lenni 
Lenape branch of the Delawares, was the 
most humane, friendly and considerate of 
the aborigines with whom the American col- 
onists had intercourse. Tradition describes 
Tammany as the embodiment of wisdom and 
honor, and as the leader in granting to Wil- 
liam Penn the land upon which the Penn- 
sylvania colony was founded. 


The Philadelphia Society of Saint Tam- 
many quickly attained prominence for its 
patriotic activity, and the Tammany move- 
ment spread to New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia. The Saint Tammany 
Society celebration in Richmond, Va., 
in 1785, was made notable by the presence 
of General Washington, who recorded the 
occasion in his diary. The Society of Tam- 
many secured a firm foothold in New Jer- 
sey in 1779. In its membership were in- 
cluded many officers of the American Army 
and men of affairs conspicuous in the Revo- 
lutionary struggle. One of these was John 
Pintard, who later removed to New York 
City. 

The Society of Tammany in the City of 
New York dates its existence from 1786. 
On Jan. 25 of that year, following a dinner 
of the Marine Society held in the Coffee 
House, the Society was founded on Man- 
hattan Island. One of its original members 
was John Pintard, at that time a member in 
good standing in the Society of the Sons of 
Saint Tammany of New Jersey. The New 
York Society first attracted general public 
notice in the great constitutional parade of 
July 23, 1788, and within a few months it 
became one of the most aggressive patri- 
otic organizations in the young republic. 
The activity \zas led by William Mooney, 
first Grand Sachem of the Society, and 
John Pintard, who acted as Secretary. In 
the reorganization of 1789 the Society dedi- 
cated itself to two patrons, Tammany and 
Christopher Columbus, and the original con- 
stitution was amended to change the name 
of the Society to the Society of Tammany or 
Columbian Order. 

The original constitution of Tammany, as 
adopted Aug. 10, 1789, contains the follow- 
ing principal provisions: 

This institution shall be called and known 
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by the name of The Society of Tammany or 
Columbian Order. 

It shall connect in the indissoluble bonds 
of patriotic friendship American brethren of 
known attachment to the political rights of 
human nature and the liberty of their coun- 
try. 

Every member. upon initiation shall come 
under an honorary obligation to maintain 
the reputation, constitution and harmony 
and to preserve inviolable the arcana of this 
Society. 

This Society shall be governed by thirteen 
Sachems, annually chosen by ballot, who 
shall form a council and be invested with 
certain exclusive judicial powers. 

The President of this Society shall be 
known and addressed by the name of Grand 
Sachem and be invested with certain ex- 
clusive executive powers. 

There shall be a Treasurer, annually elect- 
ed, who shall preside over its funds as by 
law directed. 

There shall be a Secretary annually 
chosen who shall keep a journal of its pro- 
ceedings and laws as by law directed. 

This Society shall be divided into thirteen 
distinct tribes, with one of the Sachems pre- 
siding over each, who may have separate 
meetings as by law directed. 

The number of States comprising the 
American nation shall be the number con- 
stituting a quorum in all meetings of the 
Society. 

When alterations or amendments to this 
constitution have been constitutionally rec- 
ommended and discussed by the Society at 
three meetings they shall be finally sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the tribe, consent 
of nine tribes being necessary for adoption 
of the same, or to render void any part of 
this constitution. 


While the form of the Constitution of 
the proposed Society of Tammany was 
being discussed, the founders, on March 9, 
1789, issued an appeal to the Sons of Lib- 
erty, who had been active in the pre-Revo- 
lutionary days, and who in the war for in- 
dependence had been the principal sup- 
porters of the Continental Congress in the 
New York area. This address was as 
follows: 


The vicissitudes which occur in political as 
well as civil life are indelibly recorded in 
the annals of human affairs and confirmed 
by the all-seeing eye of the Great Spirit, by 
Whose providence we exist and have become 
a great and free people. 

Be it therefore remembered that in conse- 
quence of encroachment on our inherent 
rights by adventurers from foreign lands, 
it has become apparent that our indepen- 
dence, so recently and so dearly obtained 
by our fathers and our brothers in the 
glorious but cruel sanguinary War of the 
Revolution, is in danger of being tempora- 
rily disturbed. In order, therefore, to coun- 
teract the machinations of those slaves and 
agents of foreign despots a great National 
Institution, founded on the basis of Ameri- 
can liberty as the rallying point of freemen. 
is indispensably necessary to be established 
for the preservation and perpetuity of those 
blessings which, through Divine Providence, 
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we now enjoy and have pledged ourselves to 
transmit unimpaired down to our latest 
posterity. The preceding brief outlines, ex- 
clusive of a series of minor cases, being 
seriously and deeply reflected on, a few 
genuine Sons of Liberty, whose patriotic 
virtue, fortiiude and perseverance eventuall 
after years of opposition surmounted all 
difficulties, resolved to establish the con- 
templated Institution and to call it Tam- 
many Society or Columbian Order. 


This address was signed “William Moo- 
ney, Chairman of the meeting.” 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION PROPOSED 


Coupled with the address to the Sons of 
Liberty, the “preceding brief outline,” men- 
tioned in an introductory address, was sent 
to all of those who had been conspicuous 
during the war times in the Sons of Liberty. 
The introductory address, which preceded 
the preamble to the renovated Constitution 
of the Tammany Society or Columbian Or- 
der, was communicated to a few Whigs of 
that day in New York. It expressed the 
necessity of establishing “a great National 
Institution” and went on: 


In order to elucidate the causes more par- 
ticularly which animated the Sons of Liberty 
to erect a Watch Tower over a vanquished 
though insidious, proud and_ vindictive 
enemy, shortly after the evacuation of this 
City in 17838, it became glaringly visible that 
the very ingrates which our lenient laws 
permitted to return among us began to as- 
sume the rights and privileges of American 
freemen. 

Let us remember the Jersey prison ship 
and the churches and sugar houses (British 
prisons) in the City of New York. Every 
day produced some new aggravation to the 
genuine Whigs. At length a few, a very 
few, assembled together and determined to 
counteract the growing evils of the day by 
promoting a National Society. After three 
years of incessant toil and insurmountable 
difficulties they completed the foundation of 
the first Temple of Liberty in our country. 

We adopted the immortal, the virtuous 
aborigine, Tammany, as our patron, and 
honored the Institution with his name and 
added to it ‘‘Independent Order of Liberty.’’ 
This beautiful and pleasing adjunct, after 
much deliberation, was agreed to be dis- 
pensed with, in order to substitute in its 
place one, not more truly applicable gener- 
ally, but more appropriate, considering the 
nature of the Institution, that of ‘‘Colum- 
bian Order,’”’ in honor of the immortal navi- 
gator and discoverer of our country, the 
magnanimous though persecuted Christo- 
pher Columbus.”’ 


Afte: the first Presidential election held 
in the United States the Society of Tam- 
many declared itself against the announced 
program of the Federal party, which sought 
to limit the right of citizenship and advo- 
cated the creation of an American aristoc- 
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racy, from whose members would be drawn 
the ruling classes of the republic. 
Tammany’s opposition to the proposal 
that titles and caste should be installed, and 
its insistence that the soldiers of the Revo- 
lution and all other law-abiding men above 
the age of 21 years should be entitled to 
manhood suffrage, attracted a large and 
substantial membership. Tammany, from 
its inception, celebrated the notable battles 
of the Revolution and the birthdays of the 
Revolutionary leaders by parades and pa- 
triotic mass meetings. In addiuon it cele- 
brated with great ceremonials the anniver- 
sary of the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus, and of the reputed birthday of the 
Indian chief after which the society was 
named. It was the first organization to 


celebrate the birthday of George Washing- 
ton and to make the anniversary of British 
evacuation of America a holiday. 


ALIGNMENT WITH JEFFERSON 


As the lines of demarcation between the 
two great political parties of the day be- 
gan to be more discussed the interest of 
the Tammany Society in the field of poli- 
tics became intensified. The Federalist 
Party, under the leadership of Alexander 
Hamilton and John Jay, pursuant to its 
policy of class distinction, was so repugnant 
to the members of the Tammany Society 
that they allied themselves with the party 
of Thomas Jefferson, and although five of 
the first six Presidents of the United 
States—Washington, Jefferson, Adams, 
Monroe and Jackson—were officers and 
members of the Society of Tammany, the 
alliance between the Jeffersonian democracy 
and the Society of Tammany was sc gen- 
erally understood that Tammany, by the 
year 1800, became recognized as the leading 
organization in the Jeffersonian Democratic 
movement. 

The Tammany movement, at that time, 
had spread to other States, and in 1816 
there were, in addition to the original socie- 
ties, branches in Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, Maryland, Kentucky, Ohio, District 
of Columbia and Missouri. The “wigwams” 
of the Tammany Society were the rallying 
places for the opponents of the Federal 
Party and of the Society. of the Cincinnati, 
which had been fostered by the Federal 
leaders, 
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Wide “World 
GEORGE W. OLVANY 


With the decline of the Federal Party and 
the popular sweep of the Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy through the nation, several of the 
Tammany societies ceased their individual 
activities and were merged with the party 
of Jefferson. In New York, however, the 
Society of Tammany continued strong and 
active. From 1789 it maintained a per- 
manent headquarters known as the “Wig- 
wam.” On Sept. 10, 1790, the Common 
Council of the city assigned the Society a 
Wigwam in the Merchants Exchange. In 
1792, the Society undertook the collection of 
funds for a permanent home, on plans now 
utilized by our modern building-loan asso- 
ciations. The announced purpose was “to 
erect a Great Wigwam or Tammany Hall 
for the convenience of the meetings of the 
Society.” The cornerstone of the first Tam- 
many Hall was laid at Nassau and Frank- 
fort Streets, in May, 1811, as a meeting 
place “for the purpose of preserving and 
strengthening that patriotic chain which 
unites its members and for accommodating 
their Republican brothers.” 

From this beginning the home of the So- 
ciety became also the home of the Demo- 
cratic-Republican political organization of 
the city. The control of Tammany Hall and 
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the decision as to its tenant rested with the 
Sachems of the Society of Tammany. The 
Democratic political organization of the city 
always met there and selected the Demo- 
cratic Party candidates. It was thus that 
the association between the Society of Tam- 
many and the Democratic organization of 
the city became firmly welded. 

From the year 1800 Tammany had insis- 
tently demanded that the principles of Jef- 
fersonian Democracy, including free speech, 
freedom of worship, freedom of the press 
and manhood suffrage in national affairs, 
should be extended to the public policy of 
the State. By its constant campaign it won 
practically all of these rights to the citizens 
of New York. In 1811 it won another sig- 
nal victory for Democratic principles in the 
State by the repeal of the law which placed 
the power of nominating candidates for 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor in the 
Legislature. Incidental to the repeal, a law 
was enacted providing that nominations for 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor should 
be made in: convention and by delegates 
elected directly by the people from each 
county in the State. This was Tammany’s 
first great victory for nominations by the 
voters themselves, and not by official man- 
date. 


War OF 1812 FORESEEN 


In the same year Tammany started a 
great wave of patriotism throughout the 
country by calling indignation meetings to 
denounce the action of the British Govern- 
ment in holding up American vessels at sea 
and at the mouth of American seaports and 
forcibly removing British subjects serving 
as members of crews under the American 
flag. There were several armed clashes 
during the year, and, with war portending, 
Tammany recruited large forces of its mem- 
bers who voluntarily erected fortifications 
around New York Harbor. By this ex- 
ample of patriotism New York and the rest 
of the country were fairly well prepared for 
the War of 1812. 

Following the second war with Great 
Britain there was a recurrence of the agi- 
tation against manhood suffrage, and the 
so-called “American” and “Know Nothing” 
parties came into existence. Their policies 
were directed against foreign-born residents 
and sought the repel of the naturalization 


laws. Tammany fought both and van- 
quished them. 

At the beginning of the War of the Re- 
bellion Tammany placed its full strength at 
the disposal of the national Government. 
The New York Board of Aldermen, which 
at that time was controlled by Tammany 
Democrats, on April 19, 1861, appropriated 
$1,000,000 to raise and equip troops and to 
place them at the disposal of President Lin- 
coln. The action of the Tammany board 
was formally made known to the President 
by General Daniel E. Sickles, a member of 
Tammany. In acknowledging this great 
financial aid and gesture of support at the 
outset of the war for the preservation of 
the Union, President Lincoln said: 

Sickles, I have here on my table the reso- 
lution passed by your aldermen promising to 
do all in their power to support the Govern- 
ment. I also have their resolution appropri- 
ating $1,000,000 toward raising men for the, 
war. When they were handed to me I felt 
my burden lighter. I felt that when such 
men break their party lines and take this 
patriotic stand for the Government, all must 
come out well in the end. 

Almost simultaneously with the action of 
the Board of Aldermen, Tammany raised a 
regiment among its membership and sent it 
to the front under command of Colonel Wil- 
liam D. Kennedy, at that time and for five 
years previously Grand Sachem of the So- 
ciety of Tammany. This regiment, officially 
known as the Forty-second New York In- 
fantry, participated in thirty-six battles. Its 
services are commemorated by a Tammany 
monument on the field at Gettysburg. 

After the close of the Civil War the Dem- 
ocratic Party in the nation and in most of 
the States was at a low ebb. The national 
Congress, dominated by Republicans, began 
the enactment of repressive measures in- 
tended to punish the leaders and the resi- 
dents of the Southern States and their sym- 
pathizers in the North. Against these co- 
ercive Congressional bills Tammany fought 
in the legislative halls in both Washington 
and New York and undertook campaigns at 
home. In spite of its activities, however, 
several restrictive and coercive acts were 
passed by Congress. These acts marked the 
advent of the Carpet Bagger and the po- 
litical adventurer in positions of authority 
in the Southern States and along the border 
line between the so-called North and South. 
In some of the States there was complete 
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substitution of Carpet Bag political control. 
Residents of the States were disfranchised 
and in many cases called for trial for al- 
leged treasonable acts. 

In 1868 the Democratic Party, in a quan- 
dary to know where its National Council 
might be held, determined that in New York 
City its delegates and its members would re- 
ceive the greatest consideration. According- 
ly, the National Convention of 1868 assem- 
bled in Tammany Hall and presented the 
first national ticket offered after the close 
of the war. It was welcomed to the Great 
Wigwam by August Belmont, banker and 
Grand Sachem of Tammany and Chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee. The 
convention nominated Horatio Seymour, 
Democratic Governor of the State and 
Sachem of the Tammany Society. New 
York’s electoral vote was cast for Seymour, 
and while he received almost as large a 
popular vote as Ulysses S. Grant, the votes 
of several of the Southern States were cast 
by Carpet Bag Federal officials in control 
of the States’ affairs, or were not counted 
at all. 


States of Mississippi, Texas and Virginia 


from choosing Presidential electors. 

For more than a generation after the close 
of the Civil War Tammany members of 
Congress continued to oppose, and in many 
cases successfully, the “reconstruction” 
raeasures that were brought forward year 
after year to regulate and harass Southern 
States. The last of these oppressive meas- 
ures, known as the Lodge Force bill, was 
defeated by the aid of Tammany in the ses- 
sion of Congress held in 1900. 


TREASON WITHIN 


For a brief period during the political and 
industrial unsettlement and _ uncertainty 
after the close of the Civil War, Tammany 
was compelled to undertake a house-cleaning 
within its own ranks. Members of a faction 
of office-holders identified with the organi- 
zation were proven faithless of the trust 
imposed in them. The respected and con- 
servative leaders of the Tammany Society 
and of the Democratic Committee, however, 
without delay, exposed these miscreants and 
led in their prosecution. They were not only 
dismissed from office and punished, but 
many of them were driven into exile. Their 
leader, William M. Tweed, while awaiting 


An act of Congress debarred the : 
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trial, escaped to Spain, but was recaptured 
and brought back. While under sentence he 
died in custody in 1878. 

More than fifty years have elapsed since 
the Tweed episode. The leaders in the Tam- 
many house-cleaning restored Tammany to 
its old vigor and patriotism, and two of 
them, Governor Samuel J. Tilden and Charles 
O’Conor, were nominated for the Presi- 
dency. O’Conor, who had defended Jeffer- 
son Davis of the Confederacy and had led 
in the prosecution of Tweed, declined the 
nomination. 

In the last three generations Tammany . 
has time and again won the approval and 
commendation of the electorate. Its candi- 
dates have held the principal elective of- 
fices within the gift of the people. Members 
of Tammany have been chosen for Gover- 
norship, United States Senators, members 
of Congress, to high judicial offices and to 
the principal positions in New York City 
Government. 

The building known as Tammany Hall 
is owned and controlled by the Society of 
Tammany, or Columbian Order. The term 
“Tammany Hall,” however, in popular sig- 
nificance, is used to designate the Demo- 
cratic Party in the County of New York. 
This designation arises from the fact that 
the assembly hall of the society, ever since 
the construction of the first Tammany Hall 
in 1811, has been the meeting place of the 
elected representative committees of the 
Democratic Party. 

In a similar manner the dominant forces 
of the local Democracy prior to 1811 ac- 
quired the names of “Martling Party” and 
“Tammanial Party,” because they met in the 
society’s wigwam at Martling’s Long Room, 
and in the struggle with Dewitt Clinton for 
supremacy within the party, the faction led 
by the society was called “Bucktails” after 
the well-known Tammany emblem. Since 
1817, however, the phrase “Tammany Hall” 
has been used as the political name of the 
Democratic Party in the county. 

Originally an organization of purely so- 
cial, charitable and patriotic motives, the 
Tammany Society was transformed into an 
agency for the promotion and maintenance 
of republican principles. From 1800 until 
1871 the Council of Sachems of the Tam- 
many Society, by its control of the use of 
the Hall, passed upon the regularity of 








committees, conventions and nominations of 
the party and was the directing power of 
party affairs. By custom and precedent, 
therefore, the body that met in Tammany 
Hall was regarded as the regular Demo- 
cratic Party and its nominees were accepted 
as the regular party candidates. 

After a reorganization of the Democratic 
County Committee in 1871, when the As- 
sembly District was adopted as the basis of 
representation, the society slowly relin- 
quished its hold upon the party machinery 
and the evolution of State election laws reg- 
ulating party control completed the sepa- 
ration. 


POLITICAL AND PATRIOTIC ENTITIES 


The political organization known as Tam- 
many Hall and the Society of Tammany, or 
Columbian Order, in the City of New York, 
are now separate and distinct entities—the 
former a body created and regulated by 
statute, a legalized functionary of party 
government; the latter the continuation of 
an ancient and honorable patriotic move- 
ment, tracing its traditions and public ser- 
vice through nearly 150 years of active life. 

The New York County Committee pro- 
vides the framework of the organization 
known as Tammany Hall. It is the direct 
successor of the “General Committee,” whose 
origin may be traced to the Ward Com- 
mittee of the early days of the republican 
(now Democratic) scheme of party organi- 
zation in New York. The County Committee 
is still popularly called the General Com- 
mittee of the party. However, the official, 
legal term “County Committee” has sup- 
planted the term “General Committee” in 
recent legislative enactments and judicial 
decisions relating to party government and 
the legal title now is “County Committee.” 

When the Democratic General Committee 
of the County of New York was reorgan- 
ized in 1871 the basis of representation in 
the committee was changed from the ward 
to the Assembly district. The increase in 
the number of voters brought a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of the General 
or County Committee, so that the number is 
now regulated on the basis of the Demo- 
cratic vote cast for the party’s candidate for 
Governor at the preceding Gubernatorial 
election. The membership of the County 


Committee increased from 400 in 1869 to 
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800 in 1874, to 1,250 in 1880, to 3,500 in 
1893, to 7,900 in 1908, to 11,264 in 1924 
and decreased to 10,774 in 1928. 

With realization of the relationship of 
party machinery to public affairs, the State 
adopted a statute of regulating parties by 
statute, and the political party in New York 
State is now recognized by law and made a 
part of the regular mechanism of govern- 
ment. In this progressive change Tammany 
has led. 

In 1866 the New York State Legislature 
passed an act making corrupt practices at 
party primaries a misdemeanor punishable 
by fine or imprisonment. In 1882 further 
protection was given to the primaries, and 
certain acts such as the false impersonation 
of a voter, voting without right, prevention 
of others from voting and fraudulent con- 
cealment or destruction of ballots were made 
crimes. A system of challenges of voters 
was provided, and the election officials of 
the general election were directed to preside 
at the primaries. The law as amended pro- 
vided for the appointment of watchers; it 
required that the ballot box be kept in a 
conspicuous place in full view of the watch- 
ers; it required the keeping of a poll list 
and the making and filing of returns in the 
County Clerk’s office. The qualifications 
to enable a voter to participate in the pri- 
maries were, under the law, “those pre- 
scribed by the regulations of the association 
holding the primary or convention.” 

In 1898 and 1899 further safeguards were 
thrown around the primaries; the State by 
legislative enactment recognized the equal 
importance of the primary and general elec- 
tions and modeled the conduct of the pri- 
mary upon the general lines of conduct of 
the general election. The new laws provid- 
ed for the enrolment of the voters, and the 
only exaction permitted precedent to a vot- 
er’s right to enroll was that he was re- 
quired to express an intention to support 
generally at the next State or national elec- 
tions the nominees of his party. Booths at 
the public expense were provided, which 
permitted the primary voter to cast his bal- 
lot in secret. A standard ballot and its 
mode of printing was provided for, and an 
annual primary day was fixed, with pro- 
vision that the polls be opened for a fixed 
period of time in each Election District. 

In 1911 the Legislature passed an act pro- 
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viding for an official ballot at the primar- 
ies, printed and distributed at the public 
expense. The dominant idea pervading the 
entire series of legislation on primary elec- 
tions is the absolute assurance to the cit- 
izen that his wish as to the conduct of af- 
fairs by his party may be expressed through 
his ballot resulting in the effective opera- 
tion in the primaries of the underlying prin- 
ciple of democracy which makes the will of 
unfettered majority control. In _ other 
words, the scheme is to permit the voters to 
construct the party from the bottom upward, 
instead of permitting leaders to construct it 
from the top downward. 

Under the law, therefore, the sovereign 
power of the party is the enrolled voter. 
The Election law provides that before a 
person is entitled to participate in the party 
primaries that person must have enrolled 
as a member of the party at the preceding 
general registration. The mechanics of be- 


coming an enrolled Democrat is simple. No 
person may vote at a general election un- 
less he or she shall first register as a voter 
pursuant to law. At the time of registra- 
tion such person is given an enrolment 


blank or ballot, upon which he or she may 
declare affiliation with the Democratic 
Party. The enrolment blank or ballot is 
then deposited in a box kept secret until 
after the general election is held. The vot- 
er’s name is then placed on the enrolment 
list of the party and the person is then en- 
titled to participate at all the party pri- 
maries during the year. 


CLOSE POLITICAL SUPERVISION 


There is no section of the United States 
where political organizations and elections 
are more closely supervised, or more mi- 
nutely directed and controlled by law, than 
in New York. No voter enrolled in a party 
under provisions of law can be excluded 
from participation in party meetings, pri- 
maries or elections. No party voter can be 
prevented from enrolment. Membership in 
party committees in New York can be se- 
cured or denied only under strict, legally 
defined conditions. Nominations for party 
or public offices are likewise legally safe- 
guarded. 

At all polling places provision is made for 
watchers and challengers of opposition par- 
ties, whose rights are guaranteed and de- 
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fined by law. These watchers are author- 
ized to challenge any person whose right to 
the suffrage they consider questionable. 

The Democratic organization of New 
York City has actively advocated ballot re- 
form. Its representatives in the Legislature 
brought about equal suffrage for men and 
women. It was a leading Tammany legis- 
lator, Robert F. Wagner, now United States 
Senator, who led the battle to give the vote 
to the women of New York. 

It has been since elections and election 
machinery have been under strict legal su- 
pervision that Tammany has scored its 
greatest successes and won the most pro- 
nounced evidences of public confidence. It 
has triumphed over “fusions” of party and 
factional adversaries and has increased its 
representation in Congress, in the State 
Legislature and in county and city offices. 


TAMMANY’S VINDICATION 


The most striking and convincing refuta- 
tion of the charge that Tammany wins at 
the polls by fraud has occurred within the 
recollection of most present-day voters. 
After George B. McClellan had been elected 
in 1904 by a large majority it was asserted 
that his re-election two years later was by 
manipulation and fraud. Every accusation 
that had been registered against Tammany 
for a century, and every new one that in- 
vention could devise, was lodged against the 
Mayor and Tammany. 

Charles E. Hughes was Governor. He 
was appealed to by the anti-Tammany 
forces, and suits were started in every court 
that had any semblance of jurisdiction. 
About every expedient possible to “expose” 
Tammany was resorted to and advertised. 

After innumerable manoeuvres the case 
came up for trial before Judge John S. 
Lambert, a Republican Judge, one of the 
ablest jurists in the State of New York. A 
special jury was chosen, the impaneling of 
which took three weeks, and hundreds of 
witnesses were examined. By order of the 
Court all the ballot boxes were opened and 
the contents examined by representatives of 
all shades of public opinion, and indispu- 
table evidence proved that the election had 
been absolutely fair. No fraud or corrup- 
tion was revealed, and the charges against 
Tammany that there had been a fraudulent 
election were absolutely shattered. 
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ganization of which he is the head is 

at variance with the record, a cir- 
cumstance attributable, no doubt, to his 
preoccupation with the arduous labors of 
the Presidential campaign. Tammany was 
founded by William Mooney, an upholsterer, 
May 12, 1789, nearly six years after the 
signing of the articles of peace between the 
United States and Great Britain, and less 
than a month after Washington was de- 
clared President. The primary purpose of 
Mooney and his associates was to oppose 
the centralization of Government, which 
they regarded as a menace to the common 
liberties of the people and the sovereignty 
of the States. Judah Hammond tells us 
that at its inception Tammany avoided 
participation in party politics, and adds: 


But when President Washington, in the 
latter part of his Administration, rebuked 
“self-created societies,’’ from an apprehen- 
sion that their ultimate tendency would be 
hostile to the public tranquillity, the mem- 
bers of Tammany supposed their institution 
to be included in its reproof, and they al- 
most forsook it. The founder, William 
Mooney, and a few others, continued stead- 
fast. At one anniversary they were reduced 
so low that but three persons attended its 
festival. From this time it became a politi- 
cal institution and took ground with Thomas 
Jefferson. 


J OLVANY’S sketch of the or- 


Hammond became a member of Tammany 
in 1808, when the average attendance at its 
meetings was but ten or fifteen. The 
year before, De Witt Clinton accused Aaron 


Burr of having conspired to defeat Jeffer- . 


son for President, and as Burr was the 
head and heart of Tammany those who be- 
lieved the charge abandoned the organiza- 
tion. Hence its small membership in 1803. 

There is nothing apocryphal as to the 


time and purpose of the first convention in’ 


New York State for the nomination of Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor—the only 
elective State officials in New York’s early 
days. The first State Convention of the 
Republican Party—as the Democratic Party 
was then called—was held in Albany, March 
25, 1817, six years after the date named by 


Martin Van Buren: An Epoch and a Man 
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Judge Olvany. Prior to that time candi- 
dates for these two highest offices in the 
State were chosen at caucuses of legislators 
of their respective partisans, the Federal- 
ists and the Republicans. De Witt Clinton, 
apprehensive that the Burrites or Martling 
Men, as the Tammany faction was known, 
would control the legislative caucus, de- 
manded a State Convention composed of 
delegates chosen by each county. The argu- 
ment of the Clintonians—a sound one—was 
that partisans in counties represented by 
Federalists had no voice in selecting nomi- 
nees for State office in the legislative 
caucus. 

The Martling Men and their allies outside 
the city attempted to retain the old method, 
but the Clintonians rejoined that in 1813 
their factional enemies had by formal reso- 
lution recommended the change. It being 
apparent that Clinton had the popular side, 
Tammany and its allies capitulated. They 
next planned to prevent any delegate from 
sitting in the convention who was not a 
member of the Legislature, but this was 
abandoned when Martin Van Buren, then a 
State Senator, and other foes of Clinton 
up-State, took counsel among themselves. 
Clinton was nominated. ‘ 

It is a fallacy to suggest that the change 
from a legislative caucus to a State con- 
vention in this period of New York was a 
signal victory for democratic principles. The 
State was governed by a landed aristoc- 
racy. The Legislature was well-nigh impo- 
tent, as the Council of Revision, consisting 
of the Governor, Chancellor and Judges of 
the Supreme Court, could negative any of 
its acts. And popular voice in elections ex- 
isted only in dreams of radicals. Greater 
restrictions were thrown around the privi- 
lege of suffrage in New York than in any 
of the other Middle Atlantic or New Eng- 
land States, and even the Constitutional — 
Amendment of 1821 was only a gesture in 
the direction of manhood suffrage. 

Judge Olvany is in accord with the record 
in citing Tammany’s loyalty during the 
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War of 1812, but the record does 
not support his assertion that 
Tammany, “following the war 
with Great Britain” espoused 
the cause of the naturalized citi- 
zen and vanquished the Know 
Nothings. In the fight against 
Know Nothingism Tammany 
played a minor and futile réle, 
and for many years after the 
War of 1812 the organization 
was the centre of bigotry, and 
it was especially hostile to citi- 
zens of Irish birth or extraction. 
That Clinton was the grandson 
of an Irishman was one of the 
counts in Tammany’s indictment 
against him. Thomas Addis Em- 
mett, brother of the Irish mar- 
tyr, was also a victim of Tam- 
many’s proscription against 
those of his blood. Both Em- 
mett and Clinton were Protes- 
tants; that mattered little; it 
was enough that they were of 
Irish strain. 

The passive attitude of Em- 
mett’s compatriots ended on the 
night of April 24, 1817, when, 
after drinking confusion to their 
enemies, they sallied forth from 
Dooley’s Long Room crying the 
virtues of Emmett and Clinton. 
They were two hundred strong. 
Their objective was the Wig- 
wam, where an equal number of 
Tammanyites were in secret con- 
clave. Their intention was to prevail 
upon Tammany to send Emmett, then 
one of the recognized leaders of the 
bar, to Congress. A fight started. First 
it was fists and blackened eyes and 
then it was chairs and battered heads, and 
presently the invaders found themselves in 
full possession of Tammany. The Irish 
made a complete wreck of the interior of 
the Wigwam before the Braves returned 
with heavy reinforcements and drove them 
into the night. It was not until after the 
heavy influx of Germans and Irish in the 
late ’40s that the open hostility of Tam- 
many toward the foreign-born ceased, but 
covertly this feeling continued for another 
decade or more. 

Judge Olvany’s accounts of Tammany’s 


Tweed as portrayed by Thomas Nast 


ee 


S‘CAN THE LAW REACH HIM?—THE DWARF AND THE GIANT THIEF’ 


in Harper’s 
Weekly of Jan. 6, 1872 


(Illustrations in this article from Werner’s Tammany Hall) 


part in the Civil War gives but one side of 
the story. He quotes from a document of 
the first month of this fratricidal struggle. 
Most of the leaders of, Tammany, high and 
low, some for gain and some because of hon- 
est convictions, directed a secret as well as 
an open campaign against the cause of the 


Union. Let me quote from The New York 
Herald of Nov. 28, 1861 (Fernando Wood, 
Mayor of New York City, is speaking): 


A party [the Republican Party] who will 
oppress you by unjust taxation and exac- 
tion—who will grind you down to the earth— 
who will compel you to work for 50 cents a 
day, and even withhold that from you if it 
can do it by fraud. ee These men 
[the Republicans] are not only in favor of 
prosecuting the war. but they are in favor 
of perpetuating and prolonging the war. 
They are in favor of the war so long as a 
dollar of the public money is to be expended, 
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and in the expenditure they can participate. 
. . . They will get Irishmen and Ger- 
mans to fill the regiments and go forth to 
defend the country, under the idea that they 
themselves will remain at home to divide 
the amount of plunder that is to be dis- 
tributed. 

In the same issue, The Herald has an edi- 
torial praising Wood, who made this speech 
the evening before at the Volks Garden to 
an audience composed largely of German 
and Irish workingmen. It may be said that 
Tammany at this particular time was at 
odds with Wood. True, but he was not long 
out of the fold, and in the two municipal 
elections during the Civil War, Tammany 
nominated for Mayor C. Godfrey Gunther, 
as rabid an anti-war Democrat as Wood, 
but unlike him, honest. 

Judge Olvany makes no references to the 
dishonorable part played by Horatio Sey- 
mour as Governor in fomenting the Draft 
Riots, or to the Copperheadism of August 
Belmont in his mention of them. Errors of 
fact as well as of omission pervade his brief 
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THE ONLY THING THEY RESPECT OR FEAR 


The famous Nast cartoon from Harper’s Weekly of Oct. 21, 
1871 


account of the fall of the Tweed Ring and 
Tammany’s treatment of its prosecutors, 
Samuel J. Tilden and Charles O’Connor. He 
would make it appear that the Tweed Ring 
was crushed because of a moral regenera- 
tion among Tammany leaders. These things 
he omits to state: The crusade against 
Tweed was instituted by George Jones, ed- 
itor of The New York Times; and imme- 
diately thereafter Tammany buckled on its 
armor and rushed to the defense of its im- 
mortal leader, while Tweed’s newspaper 
allies—Republicans and Democrats alike— 
loosed their batteries of billingsgate at 
Jones and his chief aide, Louis John Jen- 
nings. 

Jones began his brave fight on Sept. 20, 
1870. On Oct. 27, at a meeting in Tammany 
Hall, called to order by Tweed, and pre- 
sided over by Belmont, the Boss and his al- 
lies hurled defiance at his critics. On the 
platform sat Horatio Seymour and Fernando 
Wood. Somewhere else was John Jacob 
Astor and the four other 
richest men of the city pre- 
paring their infamous certif- 
icate of character for Tweed 
and his Ring which they pub- 
lished the morning before 
election, thus ensuring the 
re-election of Mayor A. Oak- 
ey Hall, Tweed’s “Elegant 
Oakey.” And no mention is 
made of Tweed’s contribution 
of $50,000—he was then steal- 
ing at the rate of $1,000,000 
a month from the city treas- 
ury—to the annual Christmas 
fund raised for the poor by 
the Tammany leaders, on 
which Jennings editorially 
commented: “Having created 
their destitution, the Tweed 
Gang now contemptuously 
fling a bone to them to stop 
their mouths.” After The New 
York Times in the Summer 
of 1871 published the proofs 
of Tweed’s guilt, Tammany 
renominated and _ re-elected 
him to the State Senate, and 
applauded Jay Gould, when 
he put up $1,000,000 bail to 
free Tweed from jail. 
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Copyright 8. S. McClure Company 
RICHARD CROKER 
Leader of Tammany Hall 1885-1901 


O’Conor, who had been in honorable re- 
tirement when he came forth to aid Tilden 
in the prosecution of the Tweed Ring, was 
too old to be harassed by Tammany. But 
Tilden, for the part he played in destroying 
Tweed, was to feel the claws of the tiger 
until he, too, had passed the age where 
political prosecution meant little. “Honest 
John” Kelly—one of the few Tammany 
leaders who did not publicly abandon Tweed 
after his conviction, but who remained loyal 
to him even in death, and who succeeded 
him as leader of Tammany, led the Wig- 
wam’s fight against Tilden in the Demo- 
cratic National Convention of 1876, and 
Tammany voted for Rutherford B. Hayes, 
the Republican nominee for President, in 
the general election of that year. Three 
years later, when Governor Lucius B. Rob- 
inson, a loyal follower of Tilden, was nomi- 
nated by the rest of the Democratic Party 
of the State, Tammany, again led by Kelly, 
held a rump convention and nominated 
“Honest John” for Governor. Tammany 
polled enough votes for Kelly in November, 
1879, to defeat Robinson and elect Alonzo B. 
Cornell, Republican candidate for Governor. 


Again, in the Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1884, Kelly and all Tammany 
fought the nomination of Cleveland and cast 
its strength against him in November after 
vilifying him in the campaign. Richard 
Croker, who followed “Honest John,” carried 
on the campaign of bitterness and vilifi- 
cation against Cleveland. The opposition of 
Tammany to Woodrow Wilson under Mur- 
phy, who was elevated to the Tammany 
throne after Creker abdicated, continued 
while Wilson remained on earth. 

This policy of “rule or ruin” has been 
typical of Tammany since the days of Burr, 
but it was not until 1876 that the country 
became aware of it. Tweed perfected the 
policy and made it practically an unfailing 
system. This he did by making the local 
Republican machine subservient to him 
through placing its leaders on his personal 
or on the public payroll and through the 
granting of favors within his disposal. By 
means of this bi-partisan arrangement, 
Tammany can relegate to private life pub- 
lic men who interfere with the perquisites to 
plunder of some of its leaders or who other- 
wise incur the displeasure of Tammany. 

In 1922 the most noted of these bi-parti- 


From the collection of Edwin P. Kilroe 


WILLIAM M. TWEED 
Active in New York politics, 1850-72 
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“AN ENGLISH COUNTRY SEAT AND RACING STABLE COST A LOT OF MONEY—AND HE 
KNOWS HOW TO GET IT” 


Croker as caricatured in Puck of Oct. 23, 1901 
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san deals was effected. At that time Judge 
John P. Cohalan of the Surrogates’, or Pro- 
bate, Court was rounding out his fourteen 
years on the bench. The various bar asso- 
ciations unanimously endorsed him for re- 
nomination. Mr. Olvany was then a Tam- 
many district leader, Charles F. Murphy be- 
ing still alive. Judge Cohalan charged that 
because he had refused to take orders from 
Mr. Murphy he was denied the Tammany 
renomination. Samuel S. Koenig, leader of 
the local Republican machine, instead of 
nominating Judge Cohalan, as prominent 
Republicans, independent Democrats and 
various non-partisan groups urged him to 
do, named one of his own henchmen as the 
Republican nominee, and Murphy named 
one of his who had been on the public pay- 
roll a quarter of a century or so. The quid 
pro quo, to borrow the title of an editorial 
condemning the deal—all the newspapers 
condemned it—was the nomination of Mr. 
Koenig’s brother, Morris, for Judge of Gen- 
eral Sessions. Morris Koenig, like his broth- 
er, is an enrolled Republican, and with the 
nomination of the two local machines his 
election was unanimous. Henry A. Wise 
publicly accused Samuel Koenig of bribery 
and challenged him to sue for libel. Koenig, 
like Murphy, said nothing, but they relegat- 
ed Cohalan to private life and‘! Murphy’s 
candidate was elected. Not a single leader 
in Tammany Hall, or any of its men in pub- 
lic office, opened his mouth in. condemna- 
tion of this deal, which was scored by plat- 
form and press. In the biography of Gov- 
‘ernor Smith (Up From the City Streets, by 
Norman Hapgood and Henry Moskowitz) 
an explanation for this silence is found on 
Pages 44-45: “A young man who dealt with 
Tom Foley in the organization did what 
he was told with the precision of the army. 
To do anything else was to have a swelled 
head, and a swelled head was political 
death.” The Foley referred to was the 
Tammany leader of the Assembly District 
which Smith represented in the Legislature, 
and until his death four years ago the 
most powerful leader, next to Murphy, in 
the Wigwam. But we may use the name 
of Tom Foley generically. 

The divorcement of Tammany Hall, the 
political organization, from the Society of 
Tammany or Columbian Order, the secret 
“benevolent and patriotic society,” described 


by Judge Olvany, is more fancied than real. 
There is not much point to it, one way or 
the other, but Judge Olvany has raised the 
question. All the officers of the latter body 
are now, as they always‘have been, Tam. 
manyites of prominence and with rare ex- 
ceptions holders of public office. John R. 
Voorhis, Grand Sachem of the order, is 
Commissioner of the Board of Elections at © 
a salary of $8,000. The Sachems on the 
public payroll and their salaries are: Al- 
fred E. Smith, Governor, $25,000; James 
A. Foley, Surrogate, $22,500; T. C. T. 
Crain, Supreme Court Justice, $22,500; 
Daniel L. Ryan, Commissioner of the Board 
of Transportation, $15,000; John F. Curry, 
Commissioner of Records, $8,500; Louis F. 
Haffen, Consulting Engineer, $8,200; Dan- 
iel E. Finn, Supreme Court Clerk, $6,500; 
Dr. Thomas Darlington, Sanitary Engineer, 
$3,150. 

In discussing woman suffrage Judge Ol- 
vany is somewhat remiss. In the early 
stages of the fight in New York State for 
the extension of the voting privilege to wo- 
men Tammany and its leaders were in the 
opposition. When the proposed amendment 
to the State Constitution was first submit- 
ted to the people in 1915 Tammany helped 
to defeat it in New York County, where 
the vote was 117,610 “noes” and 88,616 
“ayes.” The measure, before being resub- 
mitted to the people, had to be adopted by 
two successive Legislatures. Both these 
Legislatures were controlled by the Repub- 
licans. The movement had gained such mo- 
mentum by 1917 that the vote in New York 
County was reversed in November of that 
year, the official canvass showing 129,412 
“ayes” and 89,124 “noes.” The introducers 
of the proposal which gave the vote to the 
women of New York were Senator Whit- 
ney and Assemblyman Brereton—Republi- 
cans. And it should also be noted that the 
vast majority of professional politicians in 
both parties were opposed to woman suf- 
frage to the very end, and many legisla- 
tors who did not believe in extending the 
electoral franchise voted to adopt the pro- 
posal through fear of reprisals. 

Judge Olvany has not dwelt on any of the 
scandals of Tammany, past or present, save 
in his brief allusion to the Tweed Ring. 
And in this regard, as in others, his exam- 
ple has governed my pen. 
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HE American people should under- 
stand that the American farm ques- 
tion is not a mere “howl” from a 
group of disaffected and perhaps ineffi- 
cient citizens who have not been able to 
grab their share of current prosperity. It 
has become one of the fundamental issues 
of our national policy. 

Nor is the question one of quick relief 
alone. The place of the farmers in the eco- 
nomic and social life of the United States 
for a century to come will probably be 
settled, either by drift or by design, dur- 
ing the next decade, possibly during the 
next Administration at the national capi- 
tal. 

The immediacy of need for relief should 
not be overlooked, however. The farmer is 
at bay. There is no farm party and no 
prospect of one. There is even no una- 
nimity of view on the part of the embat- 
tled farmers. But they are deeply stirred 
and thoroughly uneasy, even when not vo- 
ciferous. They are in general convinced 
that “there is something wrong,” something 
that multitudes of them believe can be rem- 
edied or at least alleviated by legislation. 
Indeed, all students of the problem agree 
that while not all farming is depressed nor 
all farmers discouraged, American agricul- 
ture presents a real issue for statesmen. 

But what is American agriculture? 

The American Farm—If there were 
brought into being “The United States 
Farm Corporation,” controlling the entire 
farming business of the country, it would 
have to be capitalized for not less than 
$60,000,000,000 to cover tangible physical 
values alone. 

Its plant would consist first of all of a 
little less than one-half of the land area 
of the country, or some 925,000,000 acres. 


Of this acreage about 350,000,000 acres 
would be in crops, the balance “improved,” 
that is in pasture, wood lots, grazing and 
so forth. The cropped land, if it could be 
concentrated in one solid piece, would com- 
prise over 550,000 square miles, an area 
twelve times the size of the State of New 
York. 

The buildings on this plant would be 
worth some $12,000,000,000, the machinery 
$2,500,000,000, the live stock $7,500,000,000. 
Feed would have to be provided for some 
15,000,000 horses and mules, 60,000,000 cat- 
tle, 40,000,000 sheep,. 50,000,000 swine and 
400,000,000 poultry. 


The business of this corporation would be 


to produce food and fibers. About three- 
fourths of the product would be food anl 
one-fourth fibers, mostly cotton. But it 
would find itself producing thirty to forty 
different commodities on a _ considerable 
scale, and many more on a_ smaller 
scale. The peanut field alone would be 
half again as large as the State of Dela- 
ware. Each commodity would have its own 
peculiar technique of production and its 
own peculiar market. If the corporation 
had been doing business during the year 
1927 it would have found that the total 
value o* its product at the farm for that 
yezr was some $17,000,000,000. Nearly 
$5,000,000,000 worth of the year’s produc- 
tion would have been used to feed live 
stock, for seed, and so forth. Over 80 per 
cent. of the remaining value would have 
arisen from the sale of ten commodities; 
namely, cotton, hogs, cattle, wheat, milk, 
corn, butter, eggs, tobacco and potatoes, 
valuable somewhat in the order named. 
The corporation would have earned per- 
haps 4 per cent. on its total capital invest- 
ment, but to do this it could have paid an 
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annual wage to its 10,000,000 or 11,000,000 
“hands,” about one-half as much per per- 
son as is paid employes in our factories. 
And it could have spared no money for sal- 
aries of general officers, superintendents 
and technical experts. 

The new members of the board would be 
reminded of some of the differences be- 
tween this farming business and other 
types of business—its vast complexity 
caused by variations of soil, of climate, of 
market demands and in efficiency of the 
workers; the “gambling” element in farm- 
ing, growing out of such factors as inabil- 
ity to control the weather, and the conse- 
quent variations in yield of product; the 
perishable character of some of the com- 
modities produced; variations in quality of 
product; impossibility of standardizing 
costs of production; difficulty of expand- 
ing the market by means of high-pressure 
salesmanship. 

The American Farmer—But “The United 
States Farm Corporation” does not exist, 
and never will. American agriculture, how- 
ever, in spite of its complexity, has a real 
unity. A national agricultural policy must 
be based upon the idea of “the great Amer- 
ican farm.” 

But it must be based also upon another 
outstanding fact, that farming, as at pres- 
ent practiced, is a highly individualistic 
business. Instead of a unified management 
for the entire industry there are 6,000,000 
managers. Each farm is a business unit 
and each farmer is a manager as well as a 
worker. Not quite two-thirds of these man- 
agers are owners, the remainder tenants. 
The “average” American farmer is inves- 
tor, manager, laborer. 

A mere fraction of these 6,000,000 farm- 
ers are specialists to the extent of produc- 
ing but one commodity—rather they grow 
from three to five commodities. But there 
are more or less extensive belts or zones of 
production—the cotton belt, corn belt, wheat 
belt, sugar beet belt. There are fruit areas, 
dairy regions, potato areas. Not that all 
of a given commodity is produced within a 
belt or zone; on the contrary these areas 
are often highly competitive—another one 
of the crucial phases of the farm problem 
today. 

Now what is the difficulty, if any, that is 
faced by this American farm and this 





American farmer? If any! There are those 
who deny the existence of a real trouble, 
or of one that is more than temporary, or 
at least of troubles that are not the fault 
of the farmer himself. The following facts 
seem to be supported by various recent 
studies: 

Prices for Farm Products—Taking as a 
basis of 100 all prices averaged for the 
five years, 1909-14, the prices for agri- 
cultural commodities at the farms, which 
reached a peak of 209 in 1919, dropped to 
116 in 1921, and since then have averaged 
around 130. But prices are relative. The 
wholesale prices of non-agricultural commo- 
dities, on the same basis, reached their peak 
in 1920 at 241, and since then have been in 
the neighborhood of 160 until 1927. For 
the past year and a half they have been 
about 152. Thus, the purchasing power of 
farm products, 100 in 1909-14, reached 107 
in 1918, went to 69 in 1921, and has since 
ranged around 75 to 85, being now about 
92. If the comparison is made for a pe- 
riod of nearly thirty years, with the prices 
of 1913 as the basis, it is found that prices 
for farm products have been lower than 
those for non-agricultural products for most 
of the years during the entire period. 

Costs of Production: Prices for Farm Re- 
quirements—The farmer, of course, is a 
purchaser. He uses directly the products 
and services of other industries to the ex- 
tent of $6,000,000,000 or $7,000,000,000 a 
year; and $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 
more indirectly through wages, taxes, rent 
and interest. Therefore prices affect him 
when he buys as well as when he sells. It 
is stated that “farmers were purchasing 
commodities in 1920 at an advance of 116.5 
per cent. over prices of 1913, and in 1925 
at a 78 per cent. advance over 1913. Mean- 
time we remember that the farmer’s wealth 
increased only about 10 per cent. between 
1913 and 1925.” “In 1924 it required 72 per 
cent. more bushels of wheat to buy ten 
typical farm machines than before the 
war.” The situation has eased somewhat 
since 1924. 

Taxes—Taxes on farm property increased 
in the ratio of 100 in 1914 to 250 in 1927, 
while farm prices increased only to 130. 
The total amount of the taxes paid on farm 
property increased during this period from 
$340,000,000 to $870,000,000. In recent years 








taxes have taken one-third of the net prop- 
erty income of farmers, and in some areas 
one-half. 

Debt—Between 1910 and 1925 the amount 
of mortgage debt on owner-operated farms 
increased from $1,726,000,000 to $4,517,000,- 
0C0; and the ratio of debt to value, from 
27.8 per cent. to 41.9 per cent. The total 
debt of American farmers today, both mort- 
gage and personal, is probably between 
$11,000,000,000 and $12,000,000,000. The 
farmer, moreover, has had for several years 
to pay interest and principal with an income 
that has had a purchasing power of about 
80, compared with 1910-14. In 1924-25 it 
took 80 per cent. of the cash income of 
owner-operators to pay interest on their 
debts. 

Interest rates on long-time loans are 
probably a little higher than such rates us- 
ually are. There is wide variation in rates 
for short-time loans, but they often run to 
10 or 12 per cent. The intermediate credit 
bank system has helped at this point. Store 
credit is still heavy and costly, a terrific 
drain on the farm purse. There have been 
instances where it has run as high as 20 to 
40 per cent. 

Farm wages, on the basis of 100 in 1910- 
14, went to 239 in 1920, and were 168 in 
1925—whereas the relative purchasing pow- 
er of farm products in 1925 was 89. 


Costs OF PRODUCTION AND PRICES 


There follows a comparison of the major 
items of costs of production and prices, 
with the year 1914 as a basis, 1919 as the 
high water mark of farm prices, 1921 as 
the year of the great “slump,” and 1925 as 
a year of record: 

1914 = ae 1925 


Farm prices, 30 items...... 100 144 
Parth; Wee: sores. y Seas wee 100 308 148 166 
Interest on debts per $1,000 

of property value ....... 100 122 155 154 
Taxes on $1,000 property 

Vale - is veucuncasevesecceves 100 112 171 212 
Farm implements ......... 100 144 147 135 
Building COG .606%5.sic0c«< 100 182 184 202 
Farmers’ cost of living....100 185 164 169 
Composite costs ........... ..100 174 160 168 


Costs of Distribution—One year ago food 
products sold by farmers were 50 per cent. 
higher than before the war, but retail prices 
for food, ranging, by the way, about the 
same as general living costs, were nearly 75 
per cent. higher than before the war. 

Freight rates on fifty representative 
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farm products have increased 57 per cent. 
since 1913. In 1923-4 over 18 per cent. of 
the net farm income went to the railroads; 
on Class I railways the products of agri- 
culture contributed 20 per cent. of the reve- 
nue from freight on 11 per cent. of the 
tonnage. 

Share of National Wealth—The wealth 
of the nation was perhaps $175,000,000,000 
in 1910 and is now possibly $400,000,000,- 
000; farm wealth was $40,000,000,000 in 
1910 and is now $60,000,000,000, a drop 
from nearly $80,000,000,000 in 1920. Twen- 
ty years ago our farmers possessed nearly 
one-fourth of the national wealth, whereas 
today they have less than one-sixth of it. 
Moreover, the purchasing power of the 
farm wealth of the United States is 15 per 
cent. less than it was fifteen years ago. 

Share of National Income—In 1921 agri- 
culture, with 22 per cent. of the working 
population of the country, received 10% per 
cent. of the national income, as compared 
with 1911, when it had 17 per cent. of 
the income, and employed 24% per cent. of 
the working population. The farmers’ 
share in the national income has been de- 
creasing for twenty-five years. 

Earnings of Farmers—The annual re- 
turn per farmer for labor and management 
for the years 1910-14 averaged $482; for 
1920-25, $613. The annual earnings of 
workers in other occupations increased at 
the same time from $666 to $1,399. During 
the former period the farmer earned 72 per 
cent. as much as did other workers; in the 
latter period 44 per cent. 

Other facts, often quoted, that bear upon 
the situation may be mentioned here, but 
their bare recital hardly indicates their sig- 
nificance. For example, during the past 
seven years there has been a net loss of 
over 3,000,000 in the farm population. The 
bank failures for the six years 1921-6 in- 
clusive averaged 463 per year, reaching 837 
in 1924, and 547 as late as 1926. Most of 
these were rural banks. Bankruptcies 
among farmers averaged .14 per 1,000 
farms during the years 1905-14, and 1.22 
during the years 1924-6. In 1880 25 per 
cent. of the farms were operated by ten- 
ants; at present, nearly 40 per cent. In the 
good year 1919-20 the tenant farmer had 
a return of $1,326 for his year’s work, the 
owner-operator $793. In the bad year 
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1921-2 the tenant got $793, the owner-op- 
erator $178. In 1924-5 the figures were, 
for tenants $1,122, and for owner-operators 
$573. 

This entire array of facts is not of itself 
conclusive evidence of the exact farm situa- 
tion, for the figures need interpretation and 
even in some cases qualification. But as 
they stand they may be accepted as an in- 
dication of an untoward if not of a serious 
situation. These comparisons are in aver- 
ages. Over great areas conditions are 
much worse than the figures indicate, as, 
of course, in many cases they are better. It 
is to be noted that most of the comparisons 
are not with the boom years of rising 
prices, 1917-20, but usually with the pre- 
war years 1910-14. Yet Mr. Hoover says 
it is a false premise to assume that “re- 
habilitation will be complete when it has 
reached a point comparable with pre-war. 
Agriculture was not upon a satisfactory 
basis before the war.” 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE FACTS 


There is no consensus of interpretation 
of these and similar facts. There are rath- 
er groups of opinion, at least with reference 
to the fundamental causes for what is evi- 
dently a depressed agriculture. The popu- 
lar explanations by non-farmers seem to 
stress overproduction, land speculation and 
poor farming as the main causes. 

Overproduction—There has been a stead- 
ily decreasing demand in Europe for our 
farm products. In recent years farm im- 
ports have exceeded exports, running as 
high as $150,000,000 net imports in 1923-4, 

In our own country the consumption of 
wheat flour has declined from 1.148 barrels 
per capita in 1889 to .891 barrels in 1923; 
of corn meal, from .597 barrels to .139 dur- 
ing the same period; in all meats, from 
159 pounds per capita in 1907 to 143 pounds 
in 1926. During the fifteen years preced- 
ing 1925 the number of horses in the United 
States decreased by over 5,000,000, or near- 
ly one-fourth, and thereby released the 
equivalent of 15,000,000 acres of oat land 
for other purposes. (The acreage in oats, 
however, is higher than before the war.) 
There was marked expansion of crop acre- 
age during the war, not yet entirely cor- 
rected. There is some ground for the be- 
lief in overproduction as a cause. 
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Land Speculation—There was undoubted- 
ly land speculation during the war and im- 
mediately following it. But, eliminating the 
purchases of land by younger men who 
wanted land for farming and had to buy at 
going prices or not at all, there seems to 
be little evidence that many farmers have 
indulged in land purchase purely for spe- 
culative purposes. 

Increase in Productivity—There is poor 
farming, and plenty of it. But it hardly 
serves to explain the decline in farm pros- 
perity of the past eight years. In fact it 
is generally agreed that the farmer has 
gained in efficiency. Indeed, it is claimed 
that on the basis of value of output per 
worker, agricultural productivity has in- 
creased during the past twenty-five years 
quite as much as manufacturing produc- 
tivity. 

Special students of the subject tend to 
staess increased costs, the tariff and de- 
flation as the main causes of depression. 

Increased Costs—There seems to be little 
difference of opinion among students that 
increased costs of production which cannot 
be passed on to the consumer represent a 
very large factor in the adverse farm situa- 
tion. Higher prices for farm labor and farm 
machinery and in general for all farm sup- 
plies, for transportation and other distribu- 
tion costs, interest payments, higher taxes, 
these costs are appreciably and decisively 
higher. Moreover, the standards of living 
of farmers have increased perceptibly in 
recent years, in terms at least of certain re- 
quirements like automobiles. 

The Tariff—It is fairly clear that great 
groups of farmers as well as many econo- 
mists believe that the operation of the tar- 
iff is not only adverse to agriculture, but 
one of the main factors in the depression. 
For the measures of legislative relief pro- 
posed and pressed by farmers are frankly 
aimed at making tariff protection more ef- 
fective for agriculture. 

Deflation—“Whenever retail prices are 
higher than the level of wages and handling 
charges, prices paid to farmers rise by a 
greater percentage than do retail prices. 
Whenever retail prices are low in relation 
to wages and handling charges, prices paid 
to farmers fall by a greater percentage 
than do retail prices. A severe agricultural 
depression is an inevitable result of rapid 











deflation.” This statement by Dr. Warren 
of Cornell University formulates the thesis 
of those who believe that the root of the 
matter was the deflation of 1920. “The 
larger Federal Reserve banks raised thei: 
rates to 7 per cent. in June, 1920. This was 
accompanied by a perpendicular decline in 
prices, production and speculation. The dé- 
bacle of prices which started in 1920 
brought on the worst agricultural panic 
ever experienced in America.” 

The report of the Committee of all the 
Agricultural Colleges last year accepts de- 
flation as the main cause of the present 
situation, and says: 

The sudden and severe decline in the gen- 
eral price level, which brought with it an 
even greater decline in the price of most 
farm products, was the immediate cause of 
the agricultural depression. 

Other industries also suffered severe losses 
during the deflation period, but most of 
these have now adjusted their operations 
to post-war conditions and have been in a 
prosperous condition for some time. Most 
branches of the farming industry have not 
ae recovered. The chief reasons for this 

act are: 


1. Continued high production of many 
farm commodities. 


2. Changes in demand for some farm 
products. 

3. Shifts and adjustments in agricultural 
production. 


4. Failure of marketing, processing and 


distributing costs to decline. 

5. Failure of farm expenses and living 
costs to decline as much as have prices of 
farm products. 


THE Way OvuT 


“Let It Alone”—There are those who 
urge that the operation of “the law of sup- 
ply and demand” will prove a sufficient 
and, indeed, the only cure, if it be allowed 
to work. There are at least two drawbacks 
to this attempt at solution: We have not 
left industry nor transportation nor fi- 
nance alone, but have hedged them about 
with all sorts of legislation, some designed 
to restrict, most of it designed to aid, these 
interests. In the second place, the farmers 
do not propose to have their troubles left 
alone. 

The Surplus—Whatever the diverse views 
as to particular causes and their relative 
influence, there is substantial agreement, 
among the farmers at least, that the exis- 


tence of a surplus of staple crops beyond 


the demand for them at prices profitable 
to the farmers is the main immediate prob- 
lem. In agriculture the output of the com- 
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Even 
a small surplus is serious, a larger one may 


modity tends to determine its price. 


be ruinous. 
fore vital. 

Measures for Quick Relief: The McNary- 
Haugen Bill—The McNary-Haugen bill ‘is 
the most conspicuous of the proposed meas- 
ures for immediate farm relief. It has 
been before Congress for a half dozen 
years, has twice passed that body and has 
been twice vetoed by the President. The 
objects sought by this bill are, in general, 
as stated in the report of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, as follows: 

1. To stabilize market price levels against 
excessive fluctuations. 

2. To secure on commodities whose ex- 
portable surplus is small relative to the total 
domestic production, but is still large enough 
to influence materially the price in the home 
market, a domestic price for the bulk of the 
crop independent of the world price at which 
the surplus must be sold. 

3. To secure a satisfactory world price for 
the producers of a crop like cotton, of which 
the American supply is the dominant factor 
in world price. 

The machinery for attaining these desired 
ends consists: 

1. In a Federal Farm Board of twelve 
members appointed by the President. 

2. The authority to make loans to coopera- 
tive associations or their subsidiary corpora- 
tions to assist in controlling the seasonal 
surplus in excess of domestic requirements. 

3. Authority to collect a fee from the com- 
modity sufficient to cover losses that may 
accrue from the differences between the de- 
sired domestic price and the world price for 
the exported surplus. 

4. An appropriation for financing these 
operations, the Federal Treasury to be re- 
imbursed for all its advances. 

Export “Debentures” — The National 
Grange, our oldest farmers’ organization, is 
backing a bill embodying the principle of a 
tariff drawback, by providing for “an ar- 
rangement whereby exporters of those agri- 
cultural products of which we produce a 
surplus receive from the Treasury Depart- 
ment certificates having a face value es- 
tablished by Congress and intended to rep- 
resent the difference in costs of production 
between here and abroad, such certificates 
being negotiable and good for their face 
value in the payment of import tariffs on 
any articles later imported.” The plan does 
not provide for purchasing and storing of 
any surplus. 

The advocates of the bill claim for it 
such advantages as these: 

1. That the principle of this bill—that of an 


export bounty on agricultural products—was 
originally suggested by Alexander Hamilton 


Control of the surplus is there- 
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as an organic part of the scheme for a pro- 
tective tariff. 

2. That the plan is simple and direct, re- 
quiring the collection of no fees, and no 
Government appropriations except a small 
one for the expenses of the board, which is 
an ex officio body. 

; 8. That rates are adjustable to meet condi- 
ions. 

4. That it is not a subsidy but is compa- 
rable to the drawback or the differential pro- 
visions of the present tariff. That the les- 
sened receipts from the tariffs would not be 
large as compared with total Federal in- 
come, and that, anyway, the principle of the 
existing tariff system is not income but pro- 
tection. 

5. That it would not encourage overpro- 
duction, because the bill provides for reduc- 
ing or removing the debenture on a crop 
that is overplanted. 

6. That it is not only constitutional but 
follows established practice in tariff admin- 
istration, that of the drawback. 


The advocates of this plan have not op- 
posed the equalization plan, but clearly re- 
gard the latter as involving many uncer- 
tainties, such as cost of collection of fees, 
extent of evasions, and amount of final 
gains to the producers. 

The “Administration” Plan—This plan 
involves the following considerations, ac- 
cording to the Secretary of Agriculture: 


There should be a Farm Board, consisting 
of able men who understand agriculture 
and are sympathetic toward its problems. 
Members of this body should not be sec- 
tional in the narrow sense or mere repre- 
sentatives of groups and classes to the ex- 
clusion of the general public interest. 

This board would be a recognition of a 
public responsibility toward agriculture, in 
encouraging sound business methods in ag- 
riculture and in minimizing price fluctua- 
tions due to unpreventable surpluses and 
shortages. 

This board would be backed by two main 
supports: First, a more adequate statisti- 
cal service, supplying timely information on 
supply and demand factors, affecting the 
production and marketing of each major 
commodity. Second, a revolving fund from 
which the board could make advances to 
commodity organizations, according to law. 

The activities of this board, in addition to 
enhancing the growth of sound organiza- 
tion in every practical way, would fall un- 
der two main heads: First, to aid in mini- 
mizing price fluctuations due to unprevent- 
able surpluses; second, to help in adjusting 
production to market demand. 

There would be established for each major 
commodity a stabilization corporation, with 
a nominal capital stock owned by properly 
organized commodity cooperatives. When 
an exceptional season resulted in a crop 
surplus, the stabilization corporation under 
the general guidance of the Farm Board 
would take part of that surplus off the mar- 
ket to prevent the price from dropping to 
an. abnormally low level. 


Changes in the Tariff—There is a 
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“school” which frankly depends upon high- 
er tariffs to ease the situation, and points 
to the fact that our exports of foodstuffs 
are steadily falling and will soon cease; 
whereas our imports of soil-grown products 
are increasing and now aggregate some 
$3,300,000,000 a year, approximately two- 
thirds of which, or over $2,150,000,000, are 
probably competitive with American pro- 
ducers. The tariff of 1922 increased cer- 
tain agricultural schedules but did not solve 
the problem of relief. 

There is a group of economists who be- 
lieve that the present high tariff is the 
main reason for the disparity between rural 
and urban incomes, and that “a reduction of 
tariffs to the minimum essential to main- 
tain the protected industries would go far 
toward re-establishing pre-war price rates.” 

A Gradually Ascending General Price 
Level—This is the only remedy that has 
the confidence of those who believe defla- 
tion to be the heart of the trouble. They 
predict a continuance of the present level, 
or of a lower level for some while, and con- 
sequently do not look for full agricultural 
prosperity until the general price level be- 
comes as high as it was when the present 
farm indebtedness was incurred. 

Last year the Federal Reserve Board low- 
ered the rediscount rate in order to “in- 
crease the buying power of Europeans for 
our cotton, wheat and other food supplies, 
and at the same time provide cheap domes- 
tic money for the movement of the crops.” 
The board also asserts that farm products 
are now above the level of non-agricultural 
commodities, although that statement is not 
borne out by the figures emanating from 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The Party Platforms—The Republican 
platform lays down the general principle 
that agriculture should be placed on an 
“economic equality” with other industry, 
and proposes the following methods: 

1. Tariff protection for farm products af- 
fected by foreign competition. 

2. Efforts to broaden the export market. 

3. Creation of a Federal Farm Board to 
promote a farm marketing system, and 
farmer-owned and controlled stabilization 
corporations, to prevent and control sur- 
perce through cooperative and orderly mar- 

4. Financial aid from the Federal Treas- 


ury, if necessary, to secure diversification 
of crops. 


The Democratic platform also declares for 
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an economic equality of agriculture. The 
remedy for inequality must include, among 
other things: 

1. Loans to cooperatives. 

2. Reduction of spread between farm price 
and retail price through the action of Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

8. Consideration of agriculture in formu- 
lating fiscal policies. 

4, Creation of a Federal Farm Board to 
assist the farmer in the marketing of his 
crops, presumably so that there may be 
“control and orderly handling of agricultural 
surpluses in order that the price of the sur- 
plus may not determine the price of the 
whole crop.’’ 


Neither platform endorses the equaliza- 
tion fee or the export bounty as a principle 
of relief. Both favor a Federal Farm 
Board to assist in a plan of controlling the 
surplus, partly by better marketing meth- 
ods. The Republican Party would grant 
loans to farmers to help them diversify 
their crops; the Democratic Party would 
loan money to cooperatives. The Republi- 
cans would increase the tariff on certain 
agricultural imports; the Democrats call 
for a tariff “based on justice to all”— 
“wage earner, farmer, stockman, producer 
and legitimate business in general.” 

It is to be noted, however, that the Demo- 
cratic platform specifically pledges the 
party to find a way of distributing “the 
cost of dealing with crop surplus over the 
market units of the crop where producers 
are benefited by such assistance.” 

Pronouncements of the Candidates—Mr. 
Hoover said in his speech of acceptance 
that the solution is: 


1. ‘‘An adequate tariff is the foundation of 
farm relief.’’ 

2. High transportation costs can be re- 
duced by the development of a system of in- 
land waterways. 

3. Endorsement of the platform pronounce- 
ment for a Federal Farm Board to build up 
‘‘farmer-owned and farmer-controlled stabi- 
lization corporations which will protect the 
farmer from the depressions and demorali- 
zation of seasonal gluts and periodical sur- 
pluses.”’ 


Mr. Hoover also assumed that this plan 
would call for funds from the Federal 
Treasury as “initial capital with which to 
build up the farmer to the control of his 
own destinies.” 

In his speech at West Branch, Iowa, he 
made a distinction between the “traditional 
farm cooperatives or pools” and “a sound 
marketing organization.” He also made it 
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clear that he was not in favor of a plan 
“to subsidize prices of farm products and 
pay the losses thereon either by the Federal 
Treasury or by a tax or fee on the farmer.” 
Mr. Smith, in his speech of acceptance, 


1. Mentioned the essential character of 
“cooperative coordinated marketing and 
warehousing of surplus farm products.’’ 

2. Stated that ‘‘our platform points the 
way to make the tariff effective for crops 
of which we produce a surplus.” 

3. Believed that lowered transportation 
costs may come not only from inland water- 
ways, but from good highways to ‘‘carry the 
short haul of small bulk commodities and to 
aid in effective marketing of farm products.’’ 

Last August the press carried the state- 
ment that Mr. Smith does not favor the 
equalization fee; in his speech at Omaha, 
he stated that he favored the principle of 
the McNary-Haugen bill and that the meth- 
od of applying it could well be left to a 
commission of farm leaders and students of 


the problem. 


WHAT Do THE FARMERS WANT? 


The answer to this question must be more 
or less dogmatic, for unfortunately the rep- 
resentative farmers organizations have net 
as yet agreed upon a platform of their own. 
But it is fairly safe to say that they want: 

1. Immediate relief from a situation in 
which the farm income in comparison with 
costs of farm requirements is short of a 
normal represented by the economic situa- 
tion of other groups. There are two sig- 
nificant aspects to this question of imme: 
diate relief: 

a. Both groups of farmers have ac- 
cepted the permanence of the tariff princi- 
ple, but their measures have virtually at- 
tacked its operation with respect to farm 
commodities for export, and would provide 
for a means of disposing of the exportable 
surplus at the world price, but releasing 
the surplus from competition in the do- 
mestic market. One group would assess a 
fee ostensibly upon producers to pay the 
loss—the equalization fee; the other group 
would by an export bounty make the Fed- 
eral Treasury stand the loss by reason of 
lessened returns from the tariff. 

b. In spite of the fact that Congress has 
twice passed a bill embodying the equaliza- 
tion fee, neither party specifically en- 
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dorses it, and one party pretty clearly re- 
pudiates it. Neither party endorses the 
export bounty. 

Unquestionably the farmers will welcome 
aid for the establishment of their own 
organizations for orderly marketing and 
the handling of gluts, with the probable 
tendency toward stabilized prices. But it 
is doubtful if they regard that plan alone 
as sufficient to meet the situation. The 
challenge to the tariff as discriminating 
against the farmer is really a permanent 
challenge to protected urban interests. 

2. Assistance in formulating a national 
agricultural policy and an appropriate pro- 
gram for validating the policy. This assis- 
tance is needed because government in one 
way or another must be a part of the ma- 
chinery of rehabilitation—as in research, 
reform of taxation, and so on. 

In the absence of a farm platform made 
by united agriculture, an inkling of rural 
opinion will be found in a series of ques- 
tions appearing in an editorial in Wal- 
lace’s Farmer (Des Moines, Iowa) of Aug. 
3, 1928, and designed to be asked of Presi- 
dential candidates. This paper is among 
It has 


the ablest of the farm journals. 
been committed to the plan of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 


1. Land policy: Will you do your best to 
keep new land from coming into use at a 
time when agriculture is getting less than 
its fair share in the national income? Will 
you stand firmly against spending Govern; 
ment money for new irrigation projects dur- 
ing the next four years? Will you positively 
favor Government action in the way of pur- 
chasing poor land for reforesting and re- 
grassing’? 

2. Tariff: Will you favor lowering such 
tariffs on manufactured goods as will most 
effectively increase European purchasing 
power for our pork, wheat and cotton? Will 
you favor putting a tariff on hides and 
molasses and increasing the tariff on corn, 
hogs, eggs and cattle? Will you favor modi- 
fying the tariff in such a way as to restore 
as rapidly as possible a fair share in the 
national income to agriculture? 

3. Attitude toward Department of Agricul- 
ture: Will you permit the Department of 
Agriculture to continue its study of agricul- 
tural marketing at home and abroad? Will 
you permit the Department of Agriculture to 
build up an adequate foreign service? Will 
you encourage the Department of Agricul- 
ture to study the outlook for supplies and 
prices of different farm products in such 
a way as to encourage farmers to organize 
in an endeavor to stabilize both supplies and 
prices? 

4. Will you do all. in your power to make 
it possible for family-sized farmers to obtain, 
through an enabling act of the Government, 


but without subsidy, a centralized market- 
ing power which will give them the equiva- 
lent of what the corporate form of organi- 
zation gives to industry? 

5. What plan do you propose to keep the 
surplus of our staple farm crops sold abroad 
from depressing the domestic price? On 
working out the plan, do you favor paying 
the operating expenses out of the Govern- 
ment Treasury or enabling the farmers to 
pay the expense themselves according to the 
degree of benefit? 

HAVE THE FARMERS LOST THEIR POLITICAL 


POWER? 


There are those who answer in the affirm- 
ative. The farmers, they say, are but 25 
per cent. of the population and will soon be 
but 20 per cent. Many farmers unquestion- 
ably feel that they have been flouted by the 
present Administration, and that this would 
not have happened if it was believed they 
could retaliate. Other farmers question just 
as anxiously the probability that a city-born 
and city-environed President will, in reality, 
stand for any policy in which there may be 
rural-urban antagonisms. 

No one is wise enough to give the final 
answer to the query, for it depends upon 
two elements of strategy, both in the hands 
of the farmers: 

1. Can the farmers unite on a legislative 
program ? 

It is impossible to assess fairly the blame 
for the fact that they have not thus far 
presented a united front—how much is due 
to the rivalries of organizations or of lead- 
ers, how much to regional diversities of in- 
terest and how much to fundamental dif- 
ferences of thought or of tradition. But the 
first element of power is at least a reason- 
able degree of unity. 

2. How far are the farmers willing to go 
in voting only for those Congressmen who 
will stand by the farm platform? 

It must not be assumed that the rural 
vote for President or for Senators is negli- 
gible. Quite the contrary. It is still possi- 
ble for a united farm vote to decide a 
Presidential election, and to retain a de- 
structive if not a constructive farm bloc in 
the Senate. But the political strength of 
the farmer is in the national House of Rep- 
resentatives, and it will be so as long as 
the present system of Congressional dis- 
tricts prevails. For in a very large pro- 
portion, if not in a majority of these dis- 
tricts, the farmers are numerous enough 
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to hold the balance of power, at least, and 
in many of them to dictate nominations and 
even elections. And this result can be 
achieved mostly without breaking existing 
party ties. It is merely a question whether 
the farmers can agree on what they want 
and abide by their agreement. This is not 
a simple matter, but it is not impossible. 
It is not surprising that the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board said in its re- 
port on agriculture that “there are few 
problems more complex, more changing, 
more difficult to comprehend, more charged 
with political and social import, or calling 
for more careful, earnest and open-minded 
study by all our people.” Or that the Busi- 
ness Men’s Commission on Agriculture con- 
cludes after its investigation that the farm 


problem “constitutes a challenge to modern. 
statesmanship.” Or that the representa- 
tives.of all the agricultural colleges of the 
country should say that “agriculture in 
most parts of the country is still in an un- 
satisfactory condition.” Or that Mr. Hoo- 
ver said in his speech of acceptance that 
“the most urgent economic problem in our 
nation today is in agriculture.” Or that Mr. 
Smith said that “the solution of this prob- 
lem must be a prime and immediate con- 
cern of the Democratic Administration.” 
Or that a group of farm women in the Mid- 
dle West declared that “our homes are made 
desolate * * * we are depressed, but we 
shall never submit to peasantry * * * we 
shall fight for independence * * * regard- 
less of party.” 


II—The McNary-Haugen Plan for Relief 


By GEORGE N. PEEK 


CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF TWENTY-TWO OF THE NorTH CENTRAL STATES 
AGRICULTURE CONFERENCE; FORMERLY CHAIRMAN OF THE INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


progress in the modern world the nov- 
elty of the American concept of agri- 
culture in the economic system seems to 
have been strangely obscured. We are en- 
gaged today in a most interesting experi- 
ment. We are testing whether an indepen- 
dent agriculture, enjoying the advantages 
and benefits of life on a level comparable 
with that prevailing in our cities and towns, 
can be established and maintained. 
Except on the North American Continent, 
the labor of farm production is nearly 
everywhere performed by a peasant class. 
Farming has tended to become a peasant 
occupation because rewards are so uncer- 


[ the revolution of ideas constantly in 


tain and frequently so low that they per- 


manently attract only those who are con- 
tent with harder work and lower living 
standards than the more resourceful and 
aggressive demand. The uncertainty is not 
only one of yields but of prices; the un- 
controlled risks, such as weather and pests, 
are followed by other and often equally 
disastrous risks in the market. 

The day of the self-contained farm, ex- 
isting on its own production aided by a 


little barter, is definitely past. So is the 
day when rising land values will compen- 
sate for unprofitable crop prices. The con- 
dition that has succeeded them is danger- 
ously weakening our farm structure. The 
issue which the present experiment is to 
determine is whether our ideal of American 
agriculture, as distinguished from peasant 
agriculture, can endure. 

The facts, figures and causes of our 
post-war agricultural depressions have too 
long been matters for discussion: The 
problem of rehabilitation of the farmer and 
finding a method of preventing a recurrence 
of agricultural depressions now compels at- 
tention and immediate action. 

To any one really familiar with the pres- 
ent status of the farmer certain conclusions 
are inevitable. He has been producing food 
for the nation at prices which have been 
exhausting the accumulated resources of 
the generations which preceded him, be- 
cause they have not yielded cost of pro- 
duction. 

In the past few years the value of farm 
property in the United States has decreased 
about $20,000,000,000, while farm debts have 
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been increased $10,000,000,000. From 1909 
to 1919 inclusive, agriculture received on 
the average 20 per cent. of the national 
income. From 1920 to 1925 agriculture re- 
ceived on an average only 10.5 per cent. 
of the total current income of the country, 
and since then this figure has dropped as 
low as 7.5 per cent. Yet 30 per cent. of 
our population lives on farms. In its real 
value (its purchasing power in exchange 
for other property, goods and services) 
farm lands in our most important farm 
States are worth 20 per cent. less today 
than they were in 1910, eighteen years ago. 

These are evidences of a progressive 
draining away of wealth from the country 
to the city, which is inevitable as long as 
the products of the farm remain low in 
price compared with goods and services 
which the farmers must buy. Indeed, the 
average purchasing power of farm products 
in the past few years has been only 85 per 
cent. of what it was before the war. Our farm 
plant is contracting in comparison with our 
population and with other industries; our 
agricultural exports per capita have de- 
clined 28 per cent., and our agricultural 
imports per capita have increased 30 per 


cent. since 1900; returns on capital invested 
in agriculture are small compared with 


those of other investments. It seems to be 
well established that farming in America 
has been on the decline since about the 
opening of the present century, a date 
which, significantly enough, coincides 
roughly with the closing of the frontier, 
the disappearance of cheap lands and the 
intensive industrialization of the country. 
This trend was for a time hidden. Land 
values continued to rise, and what the 
farmer lost as a producer he made good as 
a speculator. The cumulative effects of 
the long-time decline of agriculture, how- 
ever, asserted themselves in the post-war 
collapse of the industry. 

Of the recent developments the National 
Bureau of Economic Research says: “The 
great agricultural depression of 1921 and 
1922 was not due to the fall in general 
prices but to the fact that the prices of 
agricultural commodities fell more rapidly 
and to lower levels than did the prices of 
articles the farmers bought.” 

Another industry finding itself unable to 
return production costs would restrict out- 


“acreage, 
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put and regulate its movement to market, 
until prices properly related themselves to 
costs of production. The major branches 
of farming, however, face this problem with 
the certainty that even if the acreage of 
the millions of individuals could be accurate- 
ly regulated no power on earth, even so, 
could forecast what production would be. 


THE FARMERS’ DIFFICULTIES 


It must be kept in mind that the farm 
differs fundamentally from other produc- 
tive enterprises. It is an expensive and 
immobile plant. In the case of field crops 
the productive process must start nearly 
or quite a year in advance of the harvests. 
With livestock, production must be planned 
and undertaken two or three years in ad- 
vance of sales. It is the only industry 
which at the beginning of productive effort 
is unable to predict the result in terms of 
supply. If it were definitely known that a 
certain acreage would result in a certain 
production, there would be some hope in 
attempting accurate acreage adjustments. 

Over 90 per cent. of the variation in total 
yield of Spring wheat from one year to 
another is due to weather and pests, and 
less than 10 per cent. is due to changes in 
On the average, about 75 per 
cent. of the variation in total yields for all 
crops is due to weather and other uncon- 
trollable factors. 

When a surplus agricultural production 
was necessary to repay foreign investors 
in the United States and to pay for our 
imports, our national policy of expanding 
agriculture upon an export basis worked 
admirably. When our greatest national 
test came, it was our surplus food produc- 
tion that fed the Allies and decided the 
issue of the World War. But the existence 
of these surpluses has certain consequences 
for the profitableness of an industry which 
is forced to pay for the things and services 
it buys on the special and artificially pro- 
tected high scale of American prices. 

In my reference to the American pro- 
tective system I include not only the tariff, 
but such measures and devices as the Ad- 
amson law, restrictions of immigration, the 
Esch-Cummins law, and others of like pur- 
pose. These have all tended to protect, 
stabilize and hold immune from world in- 
fluence, industry and labor and to make 
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effective the work of their organizations 


in holding up the prices of their commodi- 
ties and services. 

Agriculture, on the other hand, is still 
subject to world influences on export crops 


because the American price of these 
crops is not determined here by American 
conditions, but is determined in foreign 
markets by world conditions. We sell our 
surplus abroad in world competition, at a 
price controlled by world supply and de- 
mand and regulated by world conditions. 
Since the farmer must sell one bushel out 
of four abroad, it is obvious that no pur- 
chaser will offer more for a bushel of 
wheat than he need pay to get the fourth 
or surplus bushel. He need pay only what 
that bushel will bring on the world market, 
which accordingly becomes the price for the 
entire American crop. But while the wheat 
farmer, or the cotton, tobacco, corn, hog 
and usually the cattle grower is accepting 
the world price, he is paying an American 
price for all the goods and services that 
go to make his cost of production. It is 
against the inequality of benefit from the 
protective tariff that the farmer has been 
protesting. It was to correct this injustice 


of national policy that the various McNary- 
Haugen bills were drafted and twice passed 
through Congress. 


THE McNary-HAUGEN PLAN 


Two curious misconceptions prevail in un- 
informed minds concerning the nature of 
the McNary-Haugen plan. It is supposed 
to be immensely complicated, and it is be- 
lieved to be some mysterious scheme for 
somehow transferring the farmer’s burden 
to the taxpayer. As a matter of fact, it is 
neither unduly involved nor is it a subsidy. 

The McNary-Haugen plan merely pro- 
vides a mechanism which the producers of 
the primary surplus crops can use to reg- 
ulate the movement of their crops to mar- 
ket, with the cost of withholding unneeded 
supplies, or of diverting small surpluses to 
export markets, assessed against all the 
producers of the commodity affected. If 
you withhold or skim off the surplus which 
for natural reasons cannot be controlled 
or prevented in the production stage, the 
demand can still be satisfied, but at a fair 
exchange value for the farmer. There is 
at present a tariff of 42 cents a bushcl 
on wheat. For economic reasons already 
discussed, it is ineffective. Under the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen plan, this tariff on wheat 
would work. The farmer would get world 
price plus the amount of the tariff, paying 
the cost of the operation out of his own 
pocket. He could get no more, because the 
instant the price rose beyond that point, 
importation would begin. But that he 
should get such a price is simple justice 
obvious to any reasonable person not 
blinded by selfish prejudice or sectional 
greed. 

The principle would work out in different 
ways with different crops. The growers 
of cotton could secure relative price stabil- 
ity through balancing supply and demand 
over a period of years instead of currently. 
They could secure for themselves whatever 
economic advantage there may be in their 
position as producers and exporters of two- 
thirds of the world’s international trade in 
cotton. Growers of other crops, like wheat, 
of which the exportable surplus is relatively 
small compared with domestic consumption, 
could secure the advantage of tariffs in the 
domestic market. 

To take a familiar example, America 
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raises about 800,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
Of this production we use at home about 
650,000,000 bushels. The remaining 150,- 
000,000 must be marketed abroad. If the 
world price is $1 a bushel, then the farmer 
gets not merely $1 on 150,000,000 bushels, 
but on 800,000,000 bushels. His total crop 
revenue is $800,000,000, and the existence of 
a 42-cent tariff does not alter the case 
practically. But let us assume that the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen plan is operating, that the 
surplus is segregated in the market, and 
that the price rises to $1.40 a bushel. The 
total revenue now would be $1,120,000,000, 
an improvement of $320,000,000. However, 
there would still remain the expense of ad- 
ministering the system and a stock of 150,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat that would have 
to be sold abroad at $1 a bushel, the as- 
sumed world price. It is plain that a loss 
would be suffered on this surplus wheat of 
40 cents a bushel, or $60,000,000 in all, 
plus costs of administration. Now the ques- 
tion arises where this money is to be found. 

There are two possible sources. Either 
the Government may pay it or the farmers 
themselves may do so. As a matter of fact, 
the farmers have turned their backs on the 


idea of subsidy, of asking the Government 


for this money. They have proposed to 
assess the cost back on each unit of the 
benefited crop brought to market. There are 
a number of ways by which these general 
purposes can be attained. The precise me- 
chanics which are adopted is not a matter 
of great moment. The important thing is 
to get the principle intact. 


THE “EQUALIZATION FEE” 


In the most recent drafts of the McNary- 
Haugen plan, this problem of supplying the 
financial motive power for the machinery 
was met by the much discussed “equaliza- 
tion fee.” 

To continue the example already selected, 
a charge would be placed against each bush- 
el of wheat brought to market at the most 
convenient point of collection. In practice, 
it would probably be collected from the 
elevator man. To arrive at this charge, 
costs and losses would be spread out over 
the whole crop. A total loss of $60,000,000 
on 800,000,000 bushels means that each 
bushel is liable for 7% cents. A fee of 8 
cents a bushel would be ample to cover all 
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possible costs and losses of the operation. 
The elevator man, therefore, being subject 
to a charge of 8 cents a bushel, would be 
able to bid, not the full $1.40, but only 
$1.82. The farmer would thus get $1.32 
for his wheat, instead of only $1, and his 
crop would be worth $1,056,000,000 instead 
of $800,000,000, a net gain of $256,000,000. 

When the objections to this method of 
giving the farmer tariff equality are ex- 
amined in the light of all the facts, it is 
seen that they fall into one of two classes. 
Either they are not real objections at all 
or they do not run against any vital prin- 
ciple of the plan. Opponents of the move- 
ment have made much use of adjectives and 
epithets to condemn it without entering in- 
to a discussion of the economic principles 
involved. “Economically unsound,” “price 
fixing,” “unworkable,” “socialistic,” “class 
legislation” and other inspired phrases have 
found reception places in the minds of many 
well-meaning people. They are not intel- 
lectual arguments and appeal only to prej- 
udice. The people who utter them will do 
well to stop and reflect. A decaying agri- 
culture is a sure sign of a decadent nation. 

I confess I. do not know just what is 
meant by the term “economically unsound.” 
We are discussing laws of trade as dis- 
tinguished from laws of production, and it 
is our purpose to extend the laws of trade 
as applied to agriculture. All trade laws 
are man-made, and if the proposal of the 
farmers under discussion is economically 
unsound, then so are many laws of trade 
which permit holding by an industry of 
supply and releasing it to demand at will. 

As one eminent economist has said, the 
scheme is not a price-fixing one, because it 
merely creates an addition to a moving 
world price. If it is “socialistic” and 
“class legislation,” it must be borne in mind 
that it is merely a demand of the farmers 
for relief from the effect of special legisla- 
tion already enacted by Congress in the 
interest of other groups. 

Only a few of the objections which have 
been raised are worthy of consideration 
or can be considered here. Two argu- 
ments are frequently heard against ef- 
fective action along this line for agricul- 
ture; first, that it would raise the cost of 
living; second, that it would stimulate pro- 
duction, thus aggravating the difficulty. 








Since farm legislation was first discussed, 
the threat of higher living costs has been 
held before the eyes of consumers like a 
scarecrow. Much talk of this is sheer 
propaganda, which vanishes when the light 
of facts is thrown upon it. 

How about the interests of the farmer 
who wants a fair price for his wheat, and 
the housewife who wants cheap bread? Do 
they clash seriously? What are the facts? 
- On Page 764 of the Department of Agri- 
culture Year Book for 1925, Table 28 sets 
forth the estimated price per bushel of 
wheat received by producers in the United 
States each month. On Page 775, Table 41 
gives the monthly average retail price of 
bread per pound in the City of New York. 


WHEAT VS. BREAD PRICES 


On Aug. 15, 1923, the average farm price 
for wheat in the United States was 86.4 cents 
per bushel—the lowest price paid in 1922, 
1923, 1924 or 1925. On that same day the 
average price of bread at retail in New 
York City was 9.6 cents per pound. Eigh- 
teen months later wheat sold on Feb. 15, 
1925, at an average farm price to the pro- 
ducer of $1.698—practically $1.70 per bush- 
el. This was almost double the price of 
wheat on Aug. 15, 1923 (86.4 cents). Yet 
on the same day (Feb. 15, 1925) the price of 
bread at retail in New York City averaged 
9.6 cents per pound, or exactly the same as 
before. 

During 1922 the New York bread price 
averaged 9.5 cents per pound; in 1923, 9.16 
cents; in 1924, 9.5, and in 1925, 9.16 cents. 
Bear in mind that during those years wheat 
had a range of practically 100 per cent. in 
price, but the only way the consumer in 
New York knew about it was to read of it 
in the papers. 

On Page 127 of the Year Book of the 
Department of Agriculture for 1923 is a 
significant chart showing the share which 
the wheat grower received out of the retail 
price of a pound loaf of bread in 1913 and 
1923. In 1918 the wheat grower received 
21.41 per cent. of the consumer’s price. In 
1923 the wheat grower received only 16.37 
per cent. The toll of the retailer for merely 
selling the loaf of bread amounted to nearly 
50 per cent. more than the wheat grower 
received for the wheat that went into the 
bread. The grower of the wheat got 16.37 
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per cent.; the baker received more than 
twice as much, or 35.93 per cent., and the 
retailer of the bread 22.22 per cent. 

The farmer in 1923, when this chart was 
compiled, got only 16 1-3 cents out of the 
dollar the consumer pays for bread. In 
other words, if the average practicable in- 
crease under surplus control legislation is 
25 per cent. in the wheat farmer’s price, 
the addition to the cost of a loaf of bread 
would be but 4 per cent.—a third of a cent 
on a 10-cent loaf. 

Cotton on the farms of the South dropped 
to less than 10 cents a pound in 1926, from 
23 cents in 1925, after which it returned to 
20 cents. The low price spread ruin through 
the South, but how much cheaper could the 
housewife buy sheeting or calico when cot- 
ton was 10 cents than when it was 20? 

As with wheat and bread, the cotton 
grower gets less than one-fifth of the price 
of the finished article the housewife buys. 
The gingham or the calico or percale would 
not be greatly cheaper to the consumer if 
the farmer gave his crop away. 

Of the economic arguments against any 
concerted move toward agricultural protec- 
tion and stabilization, perhaps the most 
widely entertained is the fear that any 
move on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment to stabilize and protect agricultural 
markets must be necessarily followed by 
increased production. There is much to be 
said against this view. 

Low prices frequently force the farmer 
toward increased production in order to 
meet inflexibly high prices, as was pointed 
out by Dr. E. G. Nourse of the Institute of 
Economics when he said in his paper before 
the American Farm Economic Association: 
“With prices per unit low and fixed obliga- 
tions high, the utmost effort must be ex- 
pended toward securing a large output.” 
That is why low and unprofitable prices do 
not akways result in decreased acreage. 
Usually a low price results only in a shift 
of acreage from the affected crop to an- 
other temporarily more fortunate, thus 
merely moving the area of distress. 

Furthermore, we must not lost sight of 
the fact that this scheme would not chanre 
the relative profitableness of the various 
crops within the farming industry. It would 
raise the general level of the industry as a 
whole. There is no reason to believe that 
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the present balance of the structure would 
be substantially altered. It is also a fact 
that relative profitableness of a given crop 
is far from being the only factor controlling 
the acreage of that crop, and acreage, as 
we have seen above, accounts for only 25 
per cent. of the variations in the total yield. 

When the eight-hour labor day was more 
or less generally adopted in industry, with 
extra pay for overtime, it was quite freely 
predicted that labor would loaf on the job 
during regular hours in order to secure the 
overtime work and rates of pay. No one 
will say it has worked out that way. Gen- 
erally labor has been content with a reason- 
able day’s work and pay, and has used 
its extra hours for some of the comforts, 
culture and even luxuries of life that go 
to make up our American standard of 
living. 

Agriculture will do the same. Farmers 
will hire more labor, and lighten the bur- 
dens of wives and children. They will im- 
prove their farms and equipment, and so 
will furnish a market so much needed at 
this time for the products of industry. 

It shouid not be overlooked that indus- 
trial labor is operating on a level of wages 
approximately 230 per cent. of the pre-war 
level; agriculture on a level of about 140 
per cent. Production largely is the result 
of human effort, and before our people 
are attracted in large numbers to the farms 
agriculture will have to be on a far more 
remunerative basis than it has been for the 
past seven or eight years. 

But I do not feel that it is necessary for 
proponents of an effective program for 
agriculture to content themselves with mere 
negation when considering this objection of 
overproduction. I believe the plan embodied 
in the legislation that passed both houses 
of the Sixty-ninth and Seventieth Con- 
gresses contained the principles necessary 
to secure the proper response from farmers 
as a whole in the economic adjustment of 
production. This plan requires that every in- 
dividual who contributes to the volume of 
certain staple crops that move in com- 
merce must also contribute to the fund that 
makes possible the proper handling of 
“time” and “place” surpluses. This provi- 
sion takes care of the variation in produc- 
tion due to yield over which man has no 
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control. Should increased production result, 
farmers alone would bear the burden of it. 
Each crop dealt with was to stand on its own 
feet and pay equitably for the cost of deal- 
ing with its own surplus. -In addition an 
organization was proposed that would guide 
farmers in the adjustment of. acreage in 
order to secure the maximum advantages 
under the proposed act. 

I see no reason to fear that farmers 
would not follow the Federal Farm Board 
and consolidate their advantages if they 
were given a mechanism which would oper- 
ate to their benefit in the control and dis- 
position of crop surpluses, 

These two objections which I have just 
discussed, one based on fear of an increased 
cost of living and the other on fear of an 
increased farm production, are frequently 
heard. Obviously both cannot be sound, yet 
both are commonly advanced by the same 
person and almost in the same breath. And 
if we admit either one as a valid argument, 
we confess that there is no solution short 
of tearing down industry and labor to agri- 
culture’s low level. It means that farm 
prices must continue to be low compared 
with other prices. This denial to the farmer 
of his production cost plus a small profit 
means that we insist that his present posi- 
tion of disadvantage must be made perma- 
nent, in order to keep industry satisfied. 

In the midst of such wealth as no other 
country has ever possessed, one-third of 
our people are witnessing the transfer of 
their savings and capital into the hands of 
other economic groups. This impoverish- 
ment of agriculture, our basic industry, 
must go down in American history as a 
dark blot upon our own statesmanship. 

Without further delay we should, through 
legislation, make it possible for agricuiture 
to attain economic equality with industry 
and labor in the domestic market, and then 
in the future let all these groups make ad- 
justments together to meet changing condi- 
tions whenever it seems necessary to do so 
as a matter of national policy. 

I repeat, the sound program for America 
should aim toward the development of a 
well-balanced national life, one which will 
not stimulate any one form of productive 
effort at the expense of other equally es- 
sential producers. 
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farming regions I thoroughly agree 

with Mr. Peek. They are even more 
serious than he pictures. As to the remedy 
which he and his group of so-called “farm 
leaders” advocate, I strongly disagree. 

The McNary-Haugen bill is a doubtful 
and dangerous experiment which could end 
only in disappointment and disaster. Read- 
ing Mr. Peek’s description, it seems so sim- 
ple and innocent—merely a “mechanism” 
which farmers can use to regulate the flow 
of their crops to market, and assess against 
the producers the cost of withholding or 
exporting surpluses. 

As a matter of fact, it would create the 
most powerful political and commercial 
machine ever devised in this country, 
endowed with such power and financial 
resources aS were never granted any other 
board in time of peace. It would make 
twelve men, not one of whom need be a 
farmer or directly concerned with farming, 
the overlords of agriculture with $400,000,- 
000 at their command, and authority to levy 
upon every unit of farm products an un- 
limited tax in the shape of an “equaliza- 
tion fee.” 

Furthermore, their authority would be 
supreme. No other department or agency 
of the Government could question their ac- 
tion or limit their levy of taxes or expendi- 
ture of funds. Whatever they assessed, the 
farmer would have to pay. He would have 
no voice in the matter, except through the 
feeble advice of the commodity advisory 
councils appointed by the parent board, and 
in effect its creatures. Was ever a more 
undemocratic and arbitrary scheme devised ? 

Whatever the mechanism used, direct or 
through cooperatives, it would inevitably 
put the Federal Government into the busi- 
ness of marketing, with all the evils of 
Federal price-fixing, its funds and loans 
subject to the fluctuations and hazards of 
the market. If there were losses, the Gov- 
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ernment would lose. It would come out of 
the pockets of the taxpayers. If the costs 
of “equalization” did not equal the estimates 
and the fees assessed, would the difference 
—what in commercial usage would be the 
profit—-go back to the farmers who paid 
it? Not at all. It would go into a revolving 
fund and might be used for a commodity 
entirely remote from that of the men who 
paid it. 

To be collected from the buyer or handler, 
as is proposed, this fee must be estimated 
and assessed in advance. What board or 
individual is wise enough in an open market: 
to tell weeks or months in advance what 
prices will be when the shrewdest speculator 
cannot tell from hour to hour? Fluctuations 
cannot be avoided entirely, but they can be 
minimized and prices stabilized by control- 
ling the major portion of a crop, and mar- 
keting it through one central commodity 
marketing board. But that can be done 
only by a nation-wide marketing system 
functioning at all times in regulating do- 
mestic supply as well as foreign exports, 
something which the McNary-Haugen bill 
does not provide. 

The McNary-Haugen bill is based on a 
false theory—that egriculture is one, when 
it is really nearly a hundred different indus- 
tries, each a business in itself, many of 
these incapable, as Mr. Hoover says, of the 
same organization. Cotton and.corn cannot 
be handled alike. Their markets and prob- 
lems are entirely different. The citrus fruit 
grower of Florida has little in common with 
the wheat grower of Kansas. Each product 
must be handled in its own way, in the 
manner best adapted to it, through agencies 
that understand its needs. Each should, . 
therefore, be organized as a separate com- 
mercial unit, in control of its producers, 
operated through a central marketing board 
selected by them, composed of men familiar 
with and able to deal with its problems day 
by day as they arise. 
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No Government board could do that. No 
twelve men living would be able to cope 
with ail farm commodities. The field is too 
wide, the problems are too varied. Any 
Federal board that is created should be 
advisory and supervisory, not, like the 
MeNary-Haugen board, dictatorial and com- 
pulsory. 

There are certain general principles that 
can be applied to the entire field of farm 
marketing, founded on solid commercial 
practices, the same that are used with suc- 
cess in other industries. The Government 
can render a great and invaluable service 
by aiding the farmers in establishing such a 
marketing system, enacting a general mar- 
keting law under which all farm commodi- 
ties could operate, with sufficient latitude 
so that each could meet its own peculiar 
requirements. These systems, in fact, can- 
not be established without Federal aid, for 
the farmers not only need Federal authority 
to enable them to control their marketing, 
but they need financial aid in organizing 
and getting started. 

But they require no such huge appropria- 
tions or sweeping powers reposed in a 
single board as are provided by the McNary- 
Haugen bill. That measure, framed osten- 
sibly in the interest of the farmer, would 
in the end mean nothing but serfdom. It 
would rob him of his commercial freedom. 
A Federal board would take charge of his 
business, controlling his sole source of in- 
come. He would have no direct voice in its 
selection, no control over its operations or 
decisions. The board would be purely 
appointive, and need not have one farmer 
on it. No matter how conscientiously 
appointments are made, such boards are 
essentially political in character, and would 
inevitably put the whole matter into politics 
and keep it there. 


NeEED OF NATION-WIDE MARKETING SYSTEM 


The Federal board Mr. Hoover plans to 
create is, as I understand it, of an entirely 
different character. Its function would not 
be to fix prices or enter into marketing 
operations, but to enlist the best thought of 
America and the resources of the Govern- 
ment in advising and aiding the farmers 
in establishing marketing organizations of 
their own, under control and operation of 


the producers themselves. That seems to 
me an entirely practical and laudable pur- 
pose, and one that can be carried into effect 
with great benefit to the farmers them- 
selves and the entire country. 

Many years’ study of this question has 
convinced me that there are certain essential 
principles that must be observed in estab- 
lishing any marketing system that will be 
profitable and enduring: 

First, it must be founded on solid business 
principles, not dependent, after its establish- 
ment, on Government aid or endless Federal 
appropriations; 

Second, it must be not only profitable to 
the farmer but self-sustaining, able to stand 
on its own bottom and conduct its affairs 
without outside aid or interference; 

Third, it must be nation-wide or suffi- 
ciently extensive to cover the larger part of 
each crop. Local or State cooperatives 
cannot affect the market or accomplish what 
must be done. A combination or federation 
of cooperatives, all in a commodity acting 
through one central marketing board, is 
essential; 

Fourth, it must be farmer-owned, farmer- 
controlled and farmer-operated. There is 
no need of the Government’s taking control 
of the farmers’ affairs and the only way 
in which he can get added income. My 
observation and acquaintance convince me 
that the farmers of America are as capable 
of conducting their own business as is any 
other class in this country, and they will 
do so if given an opportunity; 

Fifth, each standard farm commodity 
must be organized as a separate commercial 
unit, under control of its own producers, 
each a distinct entity, not responsible to or 
dependent upon any other commodity, and 
each to bear its own expenses without cost 
to any other product; 

Sixth, to promote orderly marketing and 
regulate supply so as to prevent scarcity in 
some markets and oversupply in others, 
these boards should be given authority to 
establish grades and classifications and to 
direct interstate and foreign shipments of 
their respective commodities; 

Seventh, they should be empowered to 
receive or retain from products sold or 
marketed under their supervision a suf- 
ficient amount to cover the costs of market- 
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ing and.financing, all surpluses over such 
costs to be distributed to or accrue to. the 
producers. 

By this means prices could be stabilized 
so as to minimize, if not prevent, the wide 
and often needless fluctuations that are so 
disastrous. Surpluses as well as normal 
demand, domestic as well as foreign ship- 
ments, could be handled more effectively 
than is now possible, and farm products at 
fairly stable prices would form a solid basis 
of credit upon which banks could advance 
75 per cent. or more of their market value. 

Under such circumstances, funds in large 
amounts would be readily available, and the 
farmers could finance their marketing oper- 
ations on their own credit and values. Each 
commodity could do its own “equalizing” in 
the regular course of business, without any 
Government “fees” or taxes, or any army of 
Federal spies or agents roving over the 
country, probing into the farmers’ business, 
invading elevators and warehouses and 
subjecting farmers and business men to all 
the nuisance, terrorism and red tape that 
go with Governmental interference and 
control. 


Too Mucu PAiIp To Foop DEALERS 


Larger returns can be obtained for the 
farmer without increasing prices to con- 
sumers by reducing the cost of marketing. 
Out of every $3 finally paid for his products, 
the farmer now gets but $1.’ For seventeen 
standard food products Americans pay 
annually $22,500,000,000. Of this the farmers 
receive only $7,500,000,000. All the rest, 
$15,000,000,000, goes for distribution, proc- 
essing and selling. 

Plainly enough, we are paying too much 
for this service. At present the farmer has 
no voice in determining the prices of ‘his 
products, which are sold five or six times 
over, with profits or commissions each time, 
piling up the cost to the consumers without 
any added return to the producer. 

This custom has grown until there are 
now, it is estimated, 19,000,000 “food dealer 
population” living off the farmers and get- 
ting twice as much for selling and process- 
ing this food as the farmer does for pro- 
ducing it. Billions of dollars could be added 
to the farmers’ income by giving him a 
larger share of what consumers pay, without 
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depriving dealers of a just and reasonable 
profit. 

Temporary surpluses can hardly be pre- 
vented and can be handled by withholding 
or selling abroad; but continuous overpro- 
duction brings its inevitable penalty. Gov- 
ernmental warnings are unheeded. Despite 
official cautions potato growers this year 
planted nearly 350,000 more acres; the 
market is flooded with potatoes, prices have 
hit bottom, and tke growers will probably 
get $100,000,000 less than they would for 
a smaller crop. I have seen Long Island 
growers selling potatoes for $1 a barrel that 
cost them $4 to raise. 

Insurance against price declines, such as 
the McNary-Haugen bill proposes, would 
inevitably result in huge and continuous 
surpluses which would be increasingly dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to handle. The 
remedy would be worse than the disease. 
Under-consumption and faulty methods of 
marketing are often as potent in price 
declines as is overproduction. 

The real basis of farm land values, as 
Dean Russell of the University of Wisconsin 
pointed out in his address to the American 
Bankers’ Association, is stabilized earning 


capacity. So long as farm products—wheat, 
corn, potatoes and others—are selling below 
the cost of production, as they are now, pros- 
perity cannot be restored to the farming 


regions. The farmer must receive a living 
price for his crops, and the only way he 
can get it is by controlling the sale of his 
products as other industries do. 

The great need of the farmer is not a Fed- 
eral board to control his business, or huge 
Federal appropriations to be fed to him 
continually, but a law and assistance which 
will enable him to establish a nation-wide 
marketing system under which he can 
market his products efficiently and have 
some say as to the prices at which they 
shall be sold, as every other big industry 
has. Given Federal authority in establish- 
ing such a system, the farmers of this 
country can and will work out their own 
salvation. 

This is the practical, business-like way, 
the only way in which it can be done. It 
is democratic, it is American, and is as far 
from McNary-Haugenism as day is from 
night. 
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tion to the Provisional Presidency of 

Mexico of Emilio Portes Gil is that it 
comes close to being the reward of merit. 
When one considers all the available candi- 
dates and the various reasons, political or 
other, which operated to eliminate not only 
individuals but whole categories of available 
and surely willing Presidential timber the 
conclusion forced upon one who is familiar 
with the Mexican dramatis personae is that 
the Mexican Congress made what in advance 
appears like a good choice. Whether it 
proves to be up to expectations only time 
can reveal. 

Consider the situation. Tradition and 
habit, following the cataclysmic removal of 
the great chieftain, Alvaro Obregon, called 
for a military man. Both Obregén and 
Calles were “Generals of Division’”—the 
highest rank in the Mexican army—long be- 
fore either became President. The majority 
of Mexican Presidents have been Generals, 
and even those who have been civilians— 
Juarez, Madero, Carranza—were the leaders 
of causes- which depended on military vic- 
tory*for their ultimate success and the es- 
tablishment of their civilian leaders in 
power. 

Moreover, the military element has re- 
mained. powerful throughout the  revolu- 
tion—it was able in the de la Huerta re- 
bellion almost to upset the Government, in- 
deed, would have done so but for the aid 
given Obregén by the Coolidge Administra- 
tion. Militarism was again menacing during 
the last year when Generals Serrano and 
Gémez headed an abortive revolt which de- 
veloped out of a Presidential campaign in 
which three Generals of Division were the 
only candidates. Throughout the revolu- 
tion virtually every General in Mexico had 
either considered himself a Presidential pos- 
sibility or expected to have a definite voice 
in the naming of a brother General. In the 
recent sparring for the Provisional Presi- 
dency a General of Division, Manuel Pérez 


"Pia most striking fact about the elec- 


Trevino for a time appeared to have the ad- 
vantage. It is true that he was something 
more than a military man; nevertheless he 
was the representative of the tradition of 
army rule. But his star waned and that of 
Portes Gil, lawyer, civilian—the most civil- 
ian figure since Madero—became ascendant. 

What was the basis for his selection? His 
civilian record, primarily in the Governor- 
ship of a State. His earlier career in the 
Sonora. judiciary, and as Advocate General 
in the Ministry of War is relatively unim- 
portant. He was a “regular,” that is to 
say a “regular” among the Revolutionists, 
who by instinct and good sense each time 
elected to be with that group which emerged 
victorious in the intra-Revolutionary squab- 
bles, and attained the leadership of the na- 
tion. He was an Obregonista in the schism 
with Carranza, a member of the Liberal 
Constitutionalist Party.which rallied around 
the Sonora group.. When that party’s pur- 
pose had been achieved he drifted into the 
new political alignment, the Cooperative 
Party—not precisely a group of idealists. 
He became one of its leaders. But when 
this party became the creature of de la 
Huerta and abetted his revolt, Portes Gil 
was one of the first to break away and in 
the subsequent treason and rebellion to 
stand firmly by the Administration. 

It was the Governorship of Tamaulipas 
that gave him his real opportunity to show 
his qualifications. It should be remem- 
bered that under the Spanish political heri- 
tage which still dominates Mexico, public 
office is viewed largely as an opportunity 
for personal advantage rather than for ser- 
vice. Thus Governors who are devoted to 
the public good, who leave more than they 
found, who build for the common welfare, 
are still relatively rare. It is the writer’s 
opinion, based_on a considerable acquaint- 
ance with Mexican State executives, that 
among the twenty-eight Governors whose 
terms broadly coincided with that of the 
Calles Administration—that is, who took 
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office in 1924 or 1925, Portes Gil was one 
of three who stood out as conscientious ex- 
ecutives and left behind them permanent 
constructive achievement. 


RECORD AS STATE GOVERNOR 


The two most important tasks that fell 
to a State Governor in that period were 
agrarian reform and education. In both of 
these Tamaulipas ranks high. In the com- 
plicated and thorny matter of dividing up 
the great estates, and restoring to the 
peons their communal land or other land, 
for their joint cultivation, Tamaulipas 
ranks, if not first, then second to but one 
other State, Hidalgo. In general, the exe- 
cution of the vast program of land reform 
which reached its greatest efficiency under 
the Presidency of Calles, had been the cause 
of much dissatisfaction. Even the sup- 
posed beneficiaries, the landless natives, 
were in many States bamboozled so long 
and cheated so often that disappointment 
and bitterness were often the only harvest 


of their deep-seated longings. As for the 
hacendados—they were always outraged by 
what they deemed and called “robbery,” 
which was so complicated by dishonesty and 
favoritism as to justify harsh denuncia- 
tion. In one or two localities, however, 
such was not the case. One of these was 
the State of Tamaulipas. There the agra- 
rian “reparations” were done with a max- 
imum of scrupulousness, with due care for 
the concomitant problem of maintaining pro- 
duction, with a proper consideration of the 
hardships worked on all affected in every 
given case. Tamaulipas hacendados who 
deemed themselves the victims of the land 
reform movement have assured me that 
they considered that the law and not execu- 
tive arbitrariness had governed the pro- 
ceedings in their State, and that they had 
no complaint to offer. Apparently Portes 
Gil played no favorites. I have it on excel- 
jent authority that three-quarters of the 
hacienda belonging to the Sdenz family was 
taken for the benefit of the peons. Con- 
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sidering that Aarén Saenz was a member 
of the Obregén and Calles cabinets and is 
now the most conspicuous candidate for the 
six-year term beginning in 1929, we may 
judge that the agrarian reform of Portes 
Gil knew neither fear not friendship. 

In the matter of education, Mexican State 
Governments fall into three groups: Those 
shameless Administrations which pilfer the 
State revenues, not even hesitating to rob 
the coming generations of their right to 
schooling; those which, while less crass, 
make no great effort to promote education, 
to found new schools and improve existing 
ones; and finally those under which educa- 
tion leaps ahead. In the last group 
definitely belongs Tamaulipas. It is true 
that the Governor during Obregén’s term, 
César Lépez de Lara, though a rebel under 
de la Huerta, had made an excellent start 
in the matter of elementary schooling, but 
Portes Gil built on the work of his prede- 
cessor both in the matter of elementary 
schools and in night schools for adults. 

So much is in the record. To it may be 


added that under Portes Gil’s Administra- 
tion the State was notably peaceful and 


free from scandal, remembering always that 
Tampico, centre of the oil industry where 
much happens that should not happen, lies 
in one corner of the State. Nevertheless, 
the broad fact emerges that Portes Gil is 
a civilized, gentlemanly figure, a man of 
education but of democratic sympathies, 
who carried through the principles for 
which he was, as a Revolutionist, supposed 
to stand, yet aroused no enmities of im- 
portance. The net result may be summed 
up in the words “quiet efficiency.” It was 
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on the strength of his Gubernatorial record 
that he was asked by President Calles to 
become Secretary of Gobernacion [Minister 
of the Interior], the most important post in 
the Cabinet. His service there gives him an 
intimacy with the conduct of national affairs 
which amplifies his earlier experience in the 
House of Deputies. . 

In anticipating what he may do in office, 
it should be borne in mind that the Pro- 
visional President is essentially a stop-gap. 
He will be in power only a year. It may 
be assumed that he will take no rash steps, 
that he will maintain the policies of Calles, 
who could have continued himself in office 
had he desired, and that the thirty-seven- 
year-old lawyer will be guided by his pres- 
ent chief and far more experienced man of 
affairs. It may therefore be taken for 
granted that land reform and the promotion 
of public school education will be pushed 
forward; that the policy of friendliness with 
the United States made possible by the com- 
ing to Mexico of Dwight Morrow will be 
continued; and that the Administration will 
“stand pat” in its anti-clerical position that 
the clergy obey the law requiring registra- 
tion as a preliminary to permitting them to 
resume their sacerdotal functions. 

Nevertheless, the President of Mexico— 
even a Provisional President—has_ vast 
power. His appointments by themselves are 
of great importance. And here the record 
of the last three years gives hope that 
Portes Gil will be less the politico of the 
Cooperatist Party days, than the public ser- 
vant who as Chief Executive of an im- 
portant State gave it an administration well 
above the average. 














A Review of Our Policy in 
Nicaragua 





By CHARLES W. HACKETT 


States with Nicaragua during the last 

two decades reveals a kaleidoscope of 
inconsistencies and blunders. It is not 
charged that this was necessarily inten- 
tional or deliberate. Nevertheless, the 
United States Government has repeatedly 
blundered from one untenable position with 
respect to Nicaragua into another—thereby 
placing itself on the defensive both at home 
and abroad—until finally conditions in 
Nicaragua came to such a pass that the 
Stimson Mission of 1927 was a necessity. 
The sending of that mission may be char- 
acterized as an honest and commendable ef- 
fort of the President and the Secretary of 
State, as well as possible, through Colonel 
Stimson, to extricate the United States Gov- 
ernment from the embarrassments resulting 
from its past relations with Nicaragua. 

To be more specific: In 1907 President 
Roosevelt induced the five Central Amer- 
ican Governments to agree (in Article II of 
the Additional Treaty of Dec. 20, 1907) that 
none of them would “in case of civil war 
intervene in favor of or against the Govern- 
ment of the country where the struggle 
takes place.” While encouraging the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention among the Central 
American nations, the United States Gov- 
ernment apparently reserved the right of 
intervention for itself. For in 1909-1910, 
in the words of Chairman Borah of the 
present Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, the United States Government “en- 
dorsed the revolutionists” who were at that 
time operating against the recognized Con- 
stitutional Government of Nicaragua and 
“excited the people to overthrow it.” 

The Conservative Government that was 
thereupon set up in place of the Liberal one 
that was overthrown was, according to the 
contemporary report of the commanding of- 
ficer of our marines in Nicaragua, “not in 
power by the will of the people.” Neverthe- 
less, the minority Conservative régime thus 
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established remained in power, through the 
protection afforded by the United States 


marines, until Jan. 1, 1925. Such action, 
in imposing a minority government on a 
helpless people, was in violation of the ideal- 
ism expressed with specific reference to 
Latin America by Secretary of State Root 
when he said: “We consider that the inde- 
pendence and equal rights of the smallest 
and weakest members of the family of na- 
tions deserve as much respect as those of 
the great empires,” and also the idealism 
expressed by President Wilson when he said 
that “every people should be left free to de- 
termine its own policy, unhindered, un- 
threatened, unafraid, the little along with 
the great and powerful.” 

Also in 1907 the United States Govern- 
ment induced the Central American Govern- 
ments to agree (in Article I of the Addi- 
tional Treaty of Dec. 20, 1907) that none of 
them would recognize any other Government 
which might “come into power in any of the 
five republics as a consequence of a coup 
@eéiat, or of a revolution against the recog- 
nized Government, so long as the freely 
elected representatives of the people therof 
have not constitutionally reorganized the 
country.” Three years later the Estrada 
Government, which had ‘come into power 
through a revolution “aided and abetted” 
by the United States Consul at Bluefields, 
was recognized by the United States Gov- 
ernment (Jan. 1, 1911) before the freely 
elected representatives of the people of 
Nicaragua had constitutionally reorganized 
their country. Thus the United States Gov- 
ernment violated the very principle of non- 
recognition to which it had induced the Cen- 
tral American Governments to subscribe 
three years earlier. 

In 1916 the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty was 
negotiated. By it Nicaragua, in return for 
a paltry but much-needed sum of $3,000,000, 
gave to the United States “in perpetuity 
* * * the exclusive proprietary rights nec- 
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essary and convenient for the construction, 
operation and maintenance ef an inter- 
océanic canal.” With respect to that treaty, 
four serious questions arise, to quote from 
Elihu Root, “not about the desirableness of 
the treaty, but about the way” in which it 
was made. 

In the first place, in entering into that 
treaty the United States Government, in- 
stead of practicing its teachings by endors- 
ing and upholding constitutional procedure, 
encouraged Nicaragua to violate a provision 
of its own Constitution which prohibits the 
negotiation of treaties which in any way 
impair the territorial integrity or the na- 
tional sovereignty of the country. 

In the second place, the treaty was nego- 
tiated with a puppet Government. On that 
point Elihu Root expressed the opinion, 
based on official records, that the Nica- 
raguan Government at that time did not 
represent “more than a quarter of the 
people of the country,” and was maintained 
“in power by virtue of the force applied by 
the United States.” 

In the third place, the United States 
Government entered into the treaty with 
the full knowledge that a provision of the 
Canas-Jérez Treaty of 1858 between Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua inhibited the latter 
country from signing any such treaty as 
the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty. A decision 
to that effect had even been handed down 
in 1888 by President Cleveland in arbitrat- 
ing a dispute concerning the Cajfias-Jérez 
Treaty. In that decision President Cleve- 
land said that 


Nicaragua remains bound not to make 
any grants for canal purposes across her 
territory without first asking the opinion 
of Costa Rica. 

Furthermore, in case the construction 
of a canal by Nicaragua should involve 
injury to the natural rights of Costa Rica, 
as, for example, in the San Juan River, 
which is part of the international bound- 
ary between the two countries, President 
Cleveland held that in such cases Costa 
Rica’s consent was “necessary.” The 
United States Government knew from the 
outset that Nicaragua never attempted to 
secure the consent of Costa Rica nor even 
consulted her before signing the Bryan- 
Chamorro Treaty. 

Finally, and in the fourth place, in sign- 


ing the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty the 
United States Government ignored the 
diplomatic protests of Costa Rica and Sal- 
vador to the effect that Nicaragua was 
incompetent to sign the treaty because of 
the violation of their rights. Subse- 
quently these protests were upheld in for- 
mal decisions of the Court, but they were 
ignored by Nicaragua, who was sustained 
by the United States in flouting the formal 
decision of the Court. Such action resulted 
in the dissolution of the Court, which under 
the guiding influence of Elihu Root had 
been established in 1908 to settle all dis- 
putes that might arise between the Central 
American States. 

In his message to Congress of Jan. 10, 
1927, President. Coolidge said that one of 
the three reasons for our recent interven- 
tion in Nicaragua was to protect the rights 
of the United States acquired by the Bryan- 
Chamorro Treaty. Can such rights be held 
valid, however, when they were acquired in 
contravention of an earlier sacred treaty, 
an -arbitral ruling of a President of tke 
United States, and a-decision of an inter, 
national tribunal of justice? Cannot even 
the propriety be questioned of sending 
marines to protect rights acquired in such 
a manner? Instead of defending it by 
armed force, would it not be appropriate 
for the United States to abrogate the 
treaty—charging the $3,000,000 invested in 
it to the same fund as the $25,000,000 paid 
to Colombia a few years ago—and then 
negotiate a new treaty by legal methods 
that would offend neither the majority of 
Nicaragua’s citizens nor its neighbors? 
Nothing short of such action will ever fully 
atone for the unfortunate moral effect of 
the Bryan-Chamorra Treaty. 


A SERIES OF INCONSISTENCIES 


Turning to the latest intervention of the 
United States in Nicaragua, the writer feels 
that it came in large measure as the result 
of inconsistent actions of the Department of 
State—actions which were condoned, but 
with ever-increasing embarrassments, until 
the Stimson agreements provided a solution. 
To be more specific, after 1913, when Presi- 
dent Wilson refused to recognize the Mexi- 
can usurper Huerta, the United States 
Government had frowned on illegally con- 
stituted governments in Latin America. It 
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went even further in 1924 than merely 
frowning on governments; it gave material 
and moral aid in support of the recognized 
constitutional government of Obregén in 
Mexico. Furthermore, one of the heralded 
accomplishments of the second Central 
American Conference at Washington in 
1922-1923 was the drafting and subsequent 
ratification of a treaty of peace and amity. 
The object of this treaty, to quote from 
Secretary Kellogg, was “to promote con- 
stitutional government and orderly proce- 
dure in Central America,” through those 
Governments agreeing “upon a joint course 
of action with regard to the non-recognition 
of governments coming into office through 
coup d’état or revolution.” As late as 
Jan. 22, 1926, Secretary Kellogg stated that 
the United States had “adopted the princi- 
ples of that treaty as its policy in the 
future recognition of Central American 
Governments.” That the United States 
Government failed to uphold, or even recog- 
nize, constitutional government early in 1926 
and late the same year recognized an un- 
constitutional one—specifically, the present 
Government headed by Adollo Diaz—is 
shown by the following facts: 

As the result of “fair and full” elections 
a Coalition Government headed by a mod- 
erate Conservative, Solorzano, as President, 
and a Liberal Vice President, Sacasa, was 
installed at Nicaragua-on Jan, 1, 1925; 
promptly thereafter it was recognized by 
the Department of State and by the other 
Central American Governments. 

Late in 1925, following a_ successful 
coup d@’état, General Chamorro illegally re- 
organized the Nicaraguan Congress. This 
unconstitutional Congress on Jan. 12, 1926, 
decreed the deposition and exile of the rec- 
ognized Constitutional Vice President Sa- 
casa, and elected Chamorro as first desig- 
nate (an office equivalent’ to Second Vice 
President). Two days later the resignation 
of the Constitutional President Solorzano 
was received. The deposition of Sacasa—an 
illegal act because of the illegal character of 
the Congress which decreed it—and the res- 
ignation of Solorzano cleared the way for 
the assumption of executive powers by the 
dictator Chamorro on Jan. 16. When, on 
March 14, the resignation of Solorzano was 
tardily accepted, there was and still is in 
theory between Vice President Sacasa and 
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the Nicaraguan Presidency, only the ‘illegal 
decree of an illegally constituted Congress. 

The United States Government, through 
its failure to insist upon the. constitutional 
succession of Sacasa, let pass a golden op- 
portunity “to promote constitutional gov- 
ernment and orderly procedure in Nica- 
ragua,” and thereby paved the way for the 
unfortunate events which followed. Sacasa, 
it is admitted, was physically absent from 
the country, but, since he was absent “by 
reason of continuing force” and “continuing 
fraud,” he was, in equity, never absent at 
all. Refusal to recognize the constitutional 
right of succession of Sacasa was tanta- 
mount to the Department of State’s recog- 
nizing as legal his deposition by an illegal 
Congress. It constituted also a reversal of 
the policy pursued toward Mexico in 1924. 


OuR RECOGNITION OF DIAZ 


The United States Government contented 
itself with merely denying recognition to 
Chamorro, thereby insuring the non-recog- 
nition of his usurping government by the 
neighboring Central American republics. 
Finally, late in 1926, after Chamorro had 
resigned, an opportunity was given for the 
Nicaraguan Congress again to be legally 
constituted on Nov. 10. By this Congress 
Adolfo Diaz, in place of Chamorro, was 
elected first designate, and on Nov. 14,-as 
such, he assumed executive powers. In his 
message of Jan. 10, 1927, President Coolidge 
declared that the acts of the re-constituted 
Congress may be considered legal, hence, 
he argues, the constitutionality of Diaz’s 
Government. The writer believes, however, 
2ven in case the Congress which elected 
Diaz was legally constituted, it was incom- 
petent to elect any one as the successor to a 
recognized constitutional Vice President who 
had only been illegally deprived of his of- 
fice by an illegally constituted Congress. 
Certainly, when Sacasa landed on the Nic- 
araguan coast on Dec. 1, 1926, he rightfully 
claimed that he was the constitutional Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua. Nevertheless, Diaz was 
accorded recognition by the United States 
Government one week after his assumption 
of powers. 

Aside from the above opinion concerning 
the constitutionality of the succession of 
Diaz to the Presidency, he is ineligible on 
still another count. Article II of the gen- 
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eral Central American treaty of 1923, which 
was inspired by Secretary Hughes, prohibits 
the recognition of any person as President 
who had been a “leader or one of the lead- 
ers of a [successful] coup d’état or revo- 
lution.” On the basis of evidence laid be- 
fore the United States Senate on Jan. 138, 
1927, Chairman Borah of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee affirmed that Diaz was 
“as much a part of that coup d’état as 
Chamorro,” hence was equally as ineligible 
for succession to the Presidency as the latter 
had been held to be by the United States 
Government. 


LANDING OF AMERICAN MARINES 


The election of Diaz inspired the outraged 
Liberal revolutionists to renewed efforts, 
and these in turn inspired Diaz repeatedly 
to solicit the support of the United States. 
Finally, on Dec. 23, 1926, American marines 
were landed for the avowed purpose “of 
protecting American and foreign lives and 
property.” The validity of such an excuse 
has been frequently questioned in the United 
States Congress; Senator Borah on Feb. 23, 
1927, inquired: “What foreign lives have 
been lost or threatened? What property of 
foreigners destroyed?” A second excuse 
given for the intervention was that it was 
necessary in order to uphold the Monroe 
Doctrine. Such an allegation provokes aca- 
demic controversy, but it may undeniably be 
affirmed that the latest intervention in Nic- 
aragua was not necessary in order to up- 
hold and defend the Monroe Doctrine as 
it was interpreted and applied prior to 1902. 
In the writer’s opinion, the chief explana- 
tion for the latest intervention in Nicaragua 
is that the Department of State, until the 
Stimson mission of 1927, proceeded on the 
assumption that if the Liberals came into 
power under Sacasa, the questionable rights 
secured by the United States in the Bryan- 
Chamorro treaty would be jeopardized, 
hence the Liberals must be kept out of 
power. 

Whatever the reason, more and more ma- 
rines were sent to Nicaragua, until by Feb. 
21, 1927, over 5,000 marines were in that 
country, and by them neutral zones had 
been established in eight out of ten impor- 
tant zones. Such action worked to the dis- 
advantage of the Liberal revolutionists by 
obligating them to move out or surrender 
their arms; it was of advantage to the Diaz 


forces since it relieved them of police duty 
in the neutral zones. Despite such handi- 
caps the Liberals continued to meet with 
success until by April, 1927, they were 
within thirty miles of Managua. Such a 
situation brought the United States Gov- 
ernment face to face with the alternative 
of actively entering the war on the side of 
the Diaz Government or permitting it to be 
overthrown by the Liberals. It was under 
such conditions that Colonel Stimson was 
sent to Nicaragua. 

The Stimson mission represents a laud- 
able reversal in the Nicaraguan policy of 
the United States. Colonel Stimson is the 
first American official since 1909 to study 
the Nicaraguan question as the personal 
representative of the President, and also 
the first to come to the conclusion that the 
majority Liberal Party is not wholly bad or 
unfriendly to the United States and de- 
serves a fair chance to return to power. 
Hence, by mutual agreement of both par- 
ties, concurred in even by all of the Liberal 
leaders except Sandino, general disarma- 
ment was effected and fair elections were 
guaranteed. To some it has seemed unfair 
to Sacasa that Colonel Stimson should have 
insisted on Diaz being allowed.to conclude 
the Presidential term which ends the first 
of next January. However, there are limi- 
tations on the demands that may be made 
even on democratic Governments, and it was 
probably too much to ask the Department 
of State to make formal admission of its 
error in having recognized and supported 
Diaz. While the Stimson agreements were 
a compromise, the fulfillment of their pro- 
visions today constitutes the chief hope of 
the Liberals, a fact they voluntarily pro- 
claim to the world. On the other hand, the 
prospect of fair elections has struck con- 
sternation to the Conservatives, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that only a few months 
ago the Conservative-controlled Chamber of 
Deputies declined to authorize electoral su- 
pervision by the United States—a super- 
vision, however, which has since been au- 
thorized by a decree of President Diaz. Thus 
through the operation of the Stimson agree- 
ments our marines are in Nicaragua today 
to give to the Liberals a chance to over- 
throw by ballot the Government which we 
denied them the right to overthrow by any 
means, 
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ch 99 sper is happening to marriage 
and the family in America?” 
The question is asked daily and 
among the answers of all kinds, it would 
seem all take it for granted that marriage 
and the family are breaking down. In face 
of the avalanche of discussions and opin- 
ions, the social statistician—and the writer 
happens to be one—sometimes feels dis- 
couraged and depressed by the general ten- 
dency either to disregard facts or to cre- 
ate them on the spur of the moment so as to 
conform to the particular point to be made. 
It is not only the duty of the statistician to 
possess a great respect for facts, but also to 
be careful as to what constitutes an impor- 
tant and relevant fact. What, then, are 
the facts concerning this all-important 
question? Are marriage and the family 
really breaking up? 

In the rapid changes which the entire 
structure of modern life has been under- 
going during the last twenty-five or fifty 
years, many new institutions have devel- 
oped. Others have declined or broken down 
or disappeared entirely. Explanations, there 
may be many. But as to the facts, there 
usually is a fair agreement. 

First and foremost, let us ask, Is there 
increasing resistance to marriage? Occa- 
sionally the point of view that there is pre- 
vails. Sometimes it is very common among 
disappointed bachelor maidens. Not only is 
the fact assumed, but there are ready ex- 
planations: The cost of living is rising 
higher; it takes a long time for the young 
man to be established; the modern young 
woman expects a higher income from her 
husband; clubs have destroyed family life 
and the incentive to marriage; young men 
are so eagerly pursued by the modern 
maiden, and flappers are so complacent that 
the young man does not need to get mar- 
ried; there are more women than men any- 
way, so there are not enough prizes to go 
1round, and so on and so forth. 


But what do statistics show? In 1926 
there were 1,202,574 marriages, that is, 
10.27 marriages per every 1,000 of popula- 
tion. . Since there are two parties to each 
marriage contract, it follows that 20 per- 
sons for each 1,000 married in that one 
year, or 1 out of 50. Now, obviously, in- 
fants, and babies and young children do 
not get married. Per 1,000 persons over 
15 years of age, the annual number of mar- 
riages was 15, meaning 30 persons, or 1 out 
of 33. To be accurate, the proportion ought 
to be taken to those unmarried only. That 
proportion in 1926 was 37.7 marriages for 
each 1,000 unmarried persons over 15 years 
of age, meaning 75 persons entering the 
marriage contract. Thus we find that 1 
out of 13 of our unmarried friends gets 
married every year. 

Even more significant is the fact that 
the marriage rate is continuously growing, 
contrary opinion notwithstanding. Of 
course, marriage requiring some economic 
outlays and involving some economic re- 
sponsibility, the rate usually fluctuates in 
harmony with economic conditions. The 
marriage rate rises in prosperous years 
and declines in years of business depression. 
It fell from 1920 to 1922; it rose in 1923; 
it declined again in 1926, and probably will 
show a further decline this year. Notwith- 
standing these minor fluctuations, the mar- 
riage rate is going up just as surely as 
the birth rate and the death rate are going 
down as these figures show: 
Five-Year 

Period 
1892-1896 
1897-1901 
1902-1906 
1907-1911 
1912-1916 


1917-1921 
1922-1926 


Marriage Rate 
Per Thousand 
8.92 


The slight decline during the last five 
years is undoubtedly due to economic de- 
pression of that period and also to the fact 
that the immediate post-war period for 
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many years has somewhat artificially stim- 
ulated the marriage rate. 

The next question we should ask is, Do 
people stay married? Of the total male 
population of 1890, 34.9 per cent. were mar- 
ried; in 1900, 36 per cent.; in 1910, 38 per 
cent.; in 1920, 40.5 per cent. Of the total 
female population of 1890, 36.4 per cent. 
were married; in 1900, 37.1 per cent.; in 
1910, 39.6 per cent.; in 1920, 41.3 per cent. 
What the lay reader is likely to point to 
is that only 40 per cent. were married and 


60 per cent. remained unmarried. The same ~ 


warning must, therefore, be given—that 
the population contains a large proportion 
of persons under the marriageable age. In 
calculating the percentage of marriage as 
an index of the popularity of marriage as 
an institution, only the adult population 
must be taken into consideration. Arbi- 
trarily we have selected the age group of 
25 years and over—the mature adults—and 
what do we find? The proportion of mar- 
ried men has increased from 72 per cent. 
in 1900 to 74 per cent. in 1920. What hap- 
pened to women? We are now speaking of 
the married woman over 25 and not the 
flapper. The percentage of married wo- 
men during these twenty years has in- 
creased from 70 to 71 per cent. The mature 
judgment evidently has not been inclined 
to reject marriage. 


MARRIAGE RATE UNDER 25 YEARS 


Let us now turn our statistical eye at 
another group—the younger age group 
which would naturally be expected to be 
more subject to new, contemporaneous 
tendencies—the group of 20 and up to 25. 
For the last three decennial censuses (1900, 
1910 and 1920), the proportion of married 
men in that group was 21.6 per cent., 24 
per cent. and 28 per cent. For women of 
the same age group the rise was equally 
substantial—46.5 per cent., 49.7 per cent. 
and 52.3 per cent. Even that is not all. 
Let us take the group of adolescents, the 
boys and girls between 15 and 20, who really 
should not be married. For girls, the per- 
centage of married was—in 1900, 10 per 
cent.; in 1910, 11.3 per cent., and in 1920, 
12.5 per cént., while among boys of the 
same age, the proportion of marriage has 
increased from 1 per cent. to 2 per cent. 

There is the growing struggle for exist- 
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ence, the increasing cost of living, the nat- 
ural desire to establish oneself in the com- 
petitive world before assuming family re- 
sponsibilities, and yet one is almost tempted 
to draw the conclusion that the grave dan- 
ger is not so much in the breaking as in the 
making of marriage. All this, one may 
observe, has happened even before Judge 
Lindsey began his propaganda for compan- 
ionate marriage. Probably the sex movies 
offered a sufficient incentive and birth con- 
trol propaganda a sufficient guarantee. The 
fact is that people do get married and at a 
continuously rising rate. There are propor- 
tionately more married people and less bach- 
elors now than for the last thirty or forty 
years, and the increase has been partic- 
ularly great in the younger age groups. 

We are now prepared to enter the dismal 
region of divorce statistics. It may with 
justice be described as the most popular 
branch of statistics. Everybody knows the 
figures, at least the latest ones. Thus we 
learn that there were only 27,919 divorces 
in 1887, that the number has been rising 
continuously until it reached 180,853 in 1926 
—a more than sixfold increase in less than 
forty years. Divorces have increased pro- 
portionately to population, from 47 per 100,- 
000 in 1887 to 152 per 100,000 in 1926, or 
more than threefold. If divorces should 
continue increasing at this rate—perhaps 
doubling every twenty years—it might not 
be very long before they would equal or even 
exceed the marriage rate. As a matter of 
fact, the divorce rate has been rising more 
rapidly during the last ten years than be- 
fore. At this rate it might not be unreason- 
able to expect that the marriage and divorce 
rate might coincide in about 100 years. 

Obviously, however, that would be quite 
an impossibility for any length of time. 
After all, married people will die occasion- 
ally before an opportunity for divorce pre- 
sents itself. An equal marriage and divorce 
rate could only be a temporary situation. It 
would really mean that marriages are he- 
ing dissolved quicker than they are being 
formed. It would, indeed, mean a break- 
down of marriage. 

What is the true divorce rate? It has 
become customary to compare divorce statis- 
tics with marriage statistics for the same 
period, an easy and convenient but some- 
what misleading method. There were in 
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1887, for instance, 5.5 divorces for every 100 
marriages performed and in 1926 there were 
15 divorces per 100 marriages. Conversely, 
the same numerical relationship may be 
stated as follows: There was in 1887 one 
divorce per 18.2 marriages performed, and 
in 1926 one divorce per 6.7 marriages per- 
formed. The statements are accurate as far 
as they go, but what do they mean? The 
usual interpretation has been that in 1887 
one out of every 18 marriages ends in di- 
vorce; in 1916 one out of every 10; in 1919 
one out of every 8; in 1924 one out of every 
7; in 1926 one out of every 6.7. By this 
time or soon it may be one out of every 6. 
Of course the figures mean nothing of the 
kind. There is obviously no relationship, or 
almost none, between the marriages and di- 
vorces of the same year. Few divorces take 
place during the first year of married life— 
less than 5 per cent. as a matter of fact. 
It follows, therefore, that the divorces of 
any one year should not be compared with 
the marriages of the same year. 


PROBABILITY OF DIVORCE 


What the public is interested in is the 
probability of divorce. As one mingles with- 
in one’s own social circle, with one’s married 
friends, and observes and listens, it does be- 
come a matter of very great interest to 
speculate who is next. What proportion of 
these happily married couples, according to 
statistics, is likely or sure to end in a di- 
vorce court? As to that, there are no ac- 
curate figures. The nearest we have come 
to it statistically is to figure the number of 
divorces per married couples per annum. 
There was in 1880 one divorce per annum 
for each 500 couples; and in 1926 one di- 
vorce per 130 married couples. That is the 
annual rate. So, if you know that many 
married couples, you may reasonably expect 
one divorce a year. But, after all, that does 
not answer the most interesting question: 
What is the probability of the average mar- 
wiage ending in divorce? In the absence of 
accurate data, the writer has ventured to 
make an approximate estimate. 

The method of computation, the reasoning 
upon which it is based, is extremely simple. 
Let us forget all about the number of mar- 
riages contracted during the year, and even 
the total number of married couples, and 
remember the one obvious thing. There are 


. status. 
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only two ways in which the legal marriage 
relationship can be completely and legally 
terminated—either through death of either 
one of the couple or through divorce includ- 
ing annulment. Other terminations, such as 
legal or private separations, desertion or 
abandonment, do not constitute final ter- 
minations of the marriage relationship 
within the meaning of the ‘aw. The ques- 
tion then is what proportion of marriages 
is terminated through death or by law. 
Taking the year 1924, the latest for 
which the necessary data are available, it 
appears that during that year approximate- 
ly 619,000 married people died, and there 
were during that year 171,000 divorces. 
This means that the total number of mar- 
riages dissolved through death or divorce 
was 790,000. Thus, of all marriages dis- 
solved, 21.7 per cent. did so by divorce and 
78.3 per cent. by death. 
there were approximately 3% marriages 
dissolved by death for each one dissolved by 
divorce. In that year, the chance of ter- 
mination of marriage through divorce 
rather than through death was 1 to 3%, or 
as 2 to 7, or 2 out of every 9. The true 
probability of divorce being the conclusion 
of the happy marriage was, therefore, not 
1 in 7, but 1 in 4%. And that proportion is 
constantly rising. It was 1 to 7 in 1910-20, 
1 to 9 in 1900-10. We thus impartially pre- 
sent the data on both sides—those which 
prove the tenacity of the marriage institu- 
tion and those which indicate its seeming 
breakdown—and show that the hazard of 
divorce is much greater than we thought. 


DIVORCE AS A STATUS 


The next question is: What comes after? 
To this story also there is another side. The 
marriage ceremony is an act; marriage is a 
Similarly, the decree of the divorce 
is an act and being a divorcee is a status. 
We have shown that there is no decrease in 
the popularity of the marriage contract; on 
the contrary, the number of marriages is 
increasing. We have shown that there is no 
decrease in the popularity of the marriage 
status; on the contrary, the proportion of 
married people is constantly increasing. We 
have also shown—what everybody knows— 
that there is on the other hand a very rapid 
increase in the popularity of the divorce 
decree. But what about divorce as a status? 


In other words, — 
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According to the last four decennial cen- 
suses, there were: 


Divorced Persons. 

Male. Female. Total. 
49,000 72,000 131,000 
84,000 115,000 199,000 
156,000 185,000 341,000 
235,000 275,000 510,000 


These are not the total numbers of all 
persons who have been diverced sometime 
in their life, but only the number of persons 
who have been divorced and remained di- 
vorced at the time the census were taken. 
Comparatively, the increase in the number 
of divorced persons who remain divorced is 
great—from 121,000 to over 500,000 within 
thirty years. But after all, how small is this 
number of divorced persons as compared 
with.the number of those who had obtained 
their divorce. Let us compare the number 
of people who had obtained divorce with the 
number of those who “kept them,” so to 
speak. To obtain the number of persons di- 
vorced, we have, of course, to double up the 
number of divorces: 


No. of 
Persons 
Divorced. 


No. of Divorced 
Persons at 
End of Period. 
199,000 
1900-09 341,000 
1910-19 510,000 
During these thirty years over 2,000,000 
divorces were granted. Thus, more than 
4,000,000 people had obtained their divorce 
decrees. Yet there were only about half a 
million remaining divorced at the end of the 
period. What became of the other 3,500,- 
000? Some have died, but how many it is 
impossible to tell. A rather rough computa- 
tion seems to indicate that at most some 
100,000 divorced persons died in 1900 to 
1909, and some 150,000 in 1910 to 1919. 
There is no reason to assume an excessive 
mortality among divorcees. Let us allow 


for that mortality and make a rough com- . 


putation for the decade 1910-1919: 


Number of divorced persons in the 
beginning of the period 

Number of persons receiving divorce 
during the period 


341,000 
2,112,000 


NN UO 2S oe kb ekleid.s oe be 2,303,000 

Number of persons remaining di- 
vorced at end of period 510,000 
1,793,000 


The answer is simple—they married again. 


The proportion is enormous. Only 17 per 
cent. remained divorced, 6 per cent. died 
and some 77 per cent. remarried. The fate: 
ful question, therefore, “To remarry or not 
to remarry,” is evidently answered by an 
emphatic “Yes” in the vast majority, in an 
increasing majority, of cases. A just sus- 
picion is raised that perhaps a decision to 
remarry may lie at the bottom of the de- 
cision to divorce. 


CAUSES OF DIVORCE 


Why do people divorce? What is the real 
meaning, or at least the conscious purpose, 
of this rising wave of divorce? The purpose 
is not disclosed in each individual case, but 
“reasons” or “causes” ostensibly are. The 
law does not ask of the parties who go in 
quest of a divorce “What for?” but only 
“Why?” Thus, every one of the census re- 
ports on divorce carries this information as 
to causes in great detail and carefully 
analyzed. Roughly, the figures show that 
the greatest proportion (some 40 per cent.) 
are granted for cruelty, some 30 per cent. 
for desertion, about 10 per cent. for drunk- 
enness, about 5 per cent. for gross neglect 
of duty, another 5 per cent. for neglect to 
provide, and about 10 per cent. for other 
causes and various combinations of causes. 

When the latest data are compared with 
earlier reports, one finds a rapid increase in 
the proportion of divorces granted for 
cruelty and some reduction in cases of de- 
sertion and adultery. Does it indicate that 
at present the unsuccessfully married are 
guilty of greater cruelty and less adultery ? 
One should naturally expect exactly the op- 
posite. Probably it means that as divorce 
legislation becomes easier the lighter 
breaches of the marriage contracts are put 
to the foreground. A much larger propor- 
tion of divorces granted to husbands are 
based upon adultery as the cause, and also 
desertion, while the wives base theirs pri- 
marily upon a charge of cruelty. Can it 
possibly mean that wives are more frequent- 
ly guilty of adultery and desertion, or does 
it mean that it is harder for the husband to 
justify the charge of cruelty against his 
wife than for the wife against the husband? 
That these causes are primarily official 
causes only, meant to satisfy the court, but 
furnishing little explanation of the true rea- 
sons or purposes of the divorce, becomes 
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quite obvious when the statistics for various 
States are compared. Thus, for instance, in 
the mountain and Pacific divisions of the 
country—the real hotbeds of divorce, where 
the rate is at least double that of the rest 
of the country—hardly an adultery seems 
to occur; only 311 cases out of a total of 
27,810, or a little over 1 per cent., charged 
it. For the country at large, the “adultery 
rate,” so to speak, is about 10 per cent., and 
in New York City 90 per cent., the point 
being, of course, that in any one of the 
eleven Western States it is seldom neces- 
sary to mention adultery, since there are so 
many other good and sufficient reasons rec- 
ognized under the law. Drunkenness ap- 
pears as the popular cause or excuse in only 
one State, Illinois, while in Michigan this 
reason is hardly used. Illustrations of this 
character could be multiplied indefinitely. 

One often hears that the rapid increase 
in divorce is primarily an expression of 
the new woman’s quest for freedom, which 
now finds its complete expression because 
of the new economic opportunities which 
make it unnecessary for her to remain in the 
irksome bondage of marriage. In support 
of this contention, it is pointed out that the 


vast majority of divorces—over 70 per 
cent.—are granted to the wife, as against 
less than 30 per cent. to the husband. The 


inference, therefore, appears logical. And 
yet, this new freedom of women should be 
something new, but the percentage of di- 
vorces granted to women has always been 
about the same. The comparative ease in 
the wife obtaining the divorce, the conve- 
nient use of such official causes as cruelty 
or gross neglect of duty, is sufficient ex- 
planation why it is to the advantage of 
both parties that the woman rather than 
the man apply, which may be done by 
mutual consent. 


Most Divorces UNCONTESTED 


Everybody knows that divorce by collu- 
sion is illegal, that courts will or should 
decline to declare a decree on evidence of 
such collusion, that upright lawyers must 
refuse to be parties to such agreements. 
But here again, the statistician has the 
great advantage over lawyers and judges. 
He may view the statistical facts with com- 
plete objectivity. What is the meaning of 
the fact that seven-eighths of all divorces 
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are granted without any contest from the 
sued or guilty party, this percentage re- 
maining practically uniform for nearly 
forty years? 

There are not and in the nature of things 
there cannot be any accurate measurements 
of so intangible and fleeting a factor as the 
new woman’s desire for new freedom be- 
cause of the new economic and social condi- 
tions. But, on the other hand, the equally 
new psychology has taught us some insight 
into human motivation. We know that in 
their personal, emotional life at least, nor- 
mal human beings seek not freedom so 
much as emotional ties provided they are 
satisfying ones. That the ostensible search 
for freedom is frequently, if not always, at 
least in the normal woman, only a rationali- 
zation of her desire to escape from the par- 
ticular ties which have become irksome— 
perhaps with an unconscious or conscious 
desire to substitute more pleasant ones. 

Otherwise, why divorce at all, which at 
best is expensive and may be irksome in 
addition? Surely, not for the purpose of 
gaining physical freedom. In the majority, 
perhaps in all cases, the physical separation 
has already taken place. After all, divorce 
is an expensive article always, expensive 
enough to be classed with luxuries even 
when it does not require removal to another 
State, establishment of a new legal resi- 
dence, and so forth. As a matter of fact, 
most of the divorcees are poor people or at 
least people of such moderate means that 
the cost of the divorce must be taken into 
consideration. Surely, the more than a 
million and a half divorces granted during 
the last ten years could not all go to the 
leisured class, for our leisured class is not 
as large as all that. The fact that only 
in one out of eight cases is alimony asked 
for and only one out of eleven is alimony 
granted, indicates not only the amicable 
nature of the divorce but also the moderate 
financial circumstances of the divorcees. 
If, nevertheless, divorces are applied for 
and paid for, there must be not only a suf- 
ficient cause but also a sufficiently power- 
ful purpose. May not one venture the 
hypothesis that the real purpose is not a 
theoretical freedom but a very practical 
desire to remarry? 

The rapidly increased divorce rate, ac- 
companied as it is by an increasing mar- 
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riage rate and probably contributing to it 
(there were in 1909-1919 some 10,000,000 
marriages, and divorcees were parties to 
about 2,000,000 of them) cannot therefore 
be taken as evidence of disillusionment with 
marriage as a status, but only as proof of 
dissatisfaction with individual marriages. 
There is no evidence in these figures that 
marriage as such is breaking down. While 
many marriages do break down, one may 
say that the institution itself remains as 
popular as ever. It would seem useless to 
argue that people willy-nilly are forced into 
marriage by their baser nature, as an outlet 
for their desires. That might have sounded 
plausible in the gay ’nineties. We must not 
forget that this increasing popularity in 
marriage has gone on side by side with a 
breakdown in inhibitions and restrictions. 
The popularity of Judge Lindsay’s cam- 
paign for “companionate marriage” cannot 
be explained on the ground that he has 
suggested a new way out. It is only evi- 
dence that society will always vociferously 
approve something it is already practicing. 
Notwithstanding all the fears of the older 
generation, it is the “marriage” rather than 
the “companionate” in Lindsey’s formula 
that finds such noisy approval, one may add 
primarily from the flapper’s sex. 


WHy PEOPLE MARRY 


Men and women, boys and girls, rich and 
poor, wise and otherwise, yellow, white and 
brown, people of all kinds, want not only to 
get married but to be married—not only as 
a duty, not only as an obligation and not 
only as an escape from the discredited 


status of old-maidism, but rather as a 
necessity, as a privilege, as an all-powerful 
urge—an urge for normal sex life, if you 
wish, but in the broader, true psychologic 
sense which includes companionship on the 
highest ethical level, as well as biology and 
physiology. Less and less do people have 
to get married out of sheer economic neces- 
sity—the woman to be supported, the man 
to look forward to the working capacity of 
his sons. They refuse to get married for 
the sole purpose of fulfilling their procre- 
ative duty. Theodore Roosevelt’s “anti-race 
suicide” propaganda, if it were indulged in 
in our day, would be treated with derision. 

People, frankly, marry for what they get 
out of married life. If they look forward 
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to having children, it is not because they 
must, but because they want to. That, too, 
is something they expect to get out of mar- 
riage. Gradually the woman gave up the 
promise to obey. If they still promise to 
love and cherish, it is because they want to 
and expect to. To love and cherish is not 
a duty; it is perhaps the greatest privilege 
that one can get out of life. All that they 
expect to find in marriage because they 
cannot find it all outside marriage. If they 
do not find it in a particular marriage, they 
do not generalize to the extent of condemn- 
ing marriage as an institution. 

That is all that is meant by the so-called 
breakdown of marriage. But it is in itself 
avery great change in the prevailing form 
of marriage as an institution. No matter 
what the ecclesiastical formula, marriage, 
at least in America, is rapidly ceasing to 
be an institution “for better or for worse.” 
Consciously the collective mind expresses its 
determination to make marriage “for better 
but not for worse.” There are, of course, 
difficulties and obligations. Economic de- 
pendence may still be one. But the new 
opportunities for women help some, as ali- 
mony helps others. These economic oppor- 
tunities are not used for the purpose of 
freeing woman from man, but only to help 
her free herself from a certain man, per- 
haps until she chooses another. 

Children are a much more serious obli- 
gation. It is recognized as such, for nearly 
60 per cent. of the divorces reported no 
children. Childless divorces increase much 
more rapidly than divorces with children. 
In the forty years which we have been re- 
viewing, the number of divorces with chil- 
dren has increased fivefold, while the num- 
ber of childless divorces has increased eight- 
fold. But even in face of these difficulties 
people insist upon “the pursuit of happi- 
ness” in their approach to marriage rela- 
tionship. 

One more question remains—perhaps the 
question of questions—Why does it become 
necessary to continue the search? Is it an 
eternal quest, which only now has found a 
franker expression? Or has the spirit of 
restlessness and dissatisfaction become exag- 
gerated within the recent years? And if so, 
why? And is this spirit only a temporary, 
transitory condition, or will it continue to 
grow? But here statistics fails us. 
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O more puzzling enigma exists than 
the question with which both layman 


and scientist have struggled, “What 
is life?” At times men in the enthusiasm 
of their discoveries have thought themselves 
close to the secret. Layer by layer the mar- 
velously complex structure of living matter 
has come under observation; the limits of 
human vision have been considered the ulti- 
mate, the very mainsprings of life. But 
that was the veneer of life. Not disap- 
pointed but inspired to attack more difficult 
mysteries, the searchers have allowed their 
minds and indirect observations to invade 
the realm where also dwell the electron, the 
quantum and the other measurable but 
ethereal quantities of physics and chemistry. 
The cell is the citadel of life, and it is upon 
this unit of the organism that physiologists 
and chemists have concentrated their in- 
terest and effort. The ultimate explanation 
of life the mind of man, itself a manifesta- 
tion of life, may never know. But it is 
conceivable that we may some day know 
its mechanism in its simpler phases. When 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment or Science met at Glasgow this year 
its members heard a summary of the pres- 
ent knowledge of the mystery of life given 
by Professor F. G. Donnan, the English 
chemist now at University College, London. 
Summarizing the knowledge of life’s mech- 
anism today, Professor Donnan said: 


Leibnitz once remarked that ‘‘the ma- 
chines of nature, that is to say, living 
bodies, are still machines’in their smaller 
parts ad infinitum.”” Anatomy and histology 
have progressively disclosed the structure 
of living things. Histology has revealed 
to us the cell with its nucleus and cyto- 
plasm as the apparently fundamental unit 
of all organs and tissues of a living being. 
What is contained within the membrane of 
a living cell? Here we approach the inner 
citadel of the mystery of iife. If we can 
analyze and understand this, the first great 
Nee ae the only real problem—of 
general physiology will have been solved. 
The study of the nature and behavior of 
the living cell and of unicellular organisms 
is the true task of biology today. 
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The living cell contains a system known 
as protoplasm, though as yet no one can 
define what protoplasm is. One of the fun- 
damental components of this system is the 
class of chemical substance known as pro- 
tein, and each type of cell in each species 
of organism contains one or more proteins 
which are peculiar to it. Other components 
of the protoplasmic system are water and 
the chlorides, bicarbonates and phosphates 
of sodium, potassium and calcium. Other 
substances are also present, especially those 
mysterious bodies known as enzymes, which 
catalyse the various chemical actions occur- 
ring within the cell. Strange to say, the liv- 
ing cell contains within itself the seeds of 
death, namely, those so-called autolytic en- 
zymes, which are capable of hydrolyzing 
and breaking up the protein components of 
the protoplasm. So long, however, as the 
cell continues to live, these autolytic en- 
zymes do not act. What a strange thing! 
The harpies of death sleep in every unit of 
our living bodies, but as long as life is 


there their wings are bound and their de- 
vouring mouths are closed. 

This protoplasmic system exists in what 
is known as the colloid state. 
ss this means that 

ui 


Roughly 
it exists on a 
rather d sort of jelly. There is some- 
thing extraordinarily significant in this col- 
loid state of the protoplasmic system, 
though no one as yet can say what it really 
means. Recollecting the statement of Leib- 
nitz, one may be sure that the protoplasmic 
system of the cell constitutes a wonderful 
sort of machine. There must exist some 
very curious inner structure where the pro- 
tein molecules are marshalled and arrayed 
as long mobile chains or columns. e 
molecular army within the cell is ready for 
quick and organized action and is in a 
state, during life, of constant activity. Oxi- 
dation, assimilation and the rejection of 
waste products are always going on. The 
living cell is constantly exchanging energy 
and materials with its environment. The 
apparently stationary equilibrium is in real- 
ity a kinetic or dynamic equilibrium. But 
there is a great mystery here. Deprive your 
motor car of petrol or of oxygen and the 
engine stops. Yes, but it does not die, it 
does not at ence begin to go to pieces. 
Deprive the living cell of oxygen or food 
and it dies and begins at once to go to 
ieces. The autolytic enzymes begin to 
ydrolyze and break up the dead roto- 
plasm. Why is this? What is cellular 

The atoms and the molecules and 
ions are still there. Meyerhof has shown 


‘that the energy content of living protein 


is no greater than that of dead rotein. 
Has some ghostly entelechy or vital impulse 
escaped unobserved? 

Now it is just here, at the very te be- 
tween life and death, that the English physi- 
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ologist, A. V. Hill, is on the eve of a dis- 
covery of astounding importance, if indeed 
he has not already made it. It appears from 
his work on non-medullated nerve cells and 
on muscle that the organized structure of 
these cells is a chemodynamic structure 
which requires oxygen, and therefore oxida- 
tion, to preserve it. The organization, the 
molecule structure, is always tending to run 
down, to approach biochemical chaos and 
disorganization. It requires constant oxida- 
tion to preserve the peculiar organization or 
organized molecular structure of life of a 
living cell. The life machine is therefore 
totally unlike our ordinary mechanical ma- 
chines. Its structure and organization are 
not static. They are in reality dynamic 
equilibria, which depend on oxidation for 
their very existence. The living cell is like a 
battery which is constantly running down 
and which requires constant oxidation to 
keep it charged. It is perhaps a little pre- 
mature at the present moment to say how 
far these results will prove to be general. 
Personally I believe that they are of enor- 
mous importance and generality, and that 
for the first time in the history of science 
we begin, perhaps as yet a little dimly, to 
understand the difference between life and 
death and therefore the very meaning of life 
itself. Life is a dynamic molecular organiza- 
tion kept going and preserved by oxygen 
and oxidation. Death is the natural irre- 
versible breakdown of this structure, always 
present and only warded off by the struc- 
ture-preserving action of oxidation. 


Unsatisfied with mere attempts at the 
explanation of life, the scientists are prob- 
ing its origins. Some have believed that 
life has existed throughout the universe and 
that its germs have ridden into this earth 
on a meteor or a fleck of cosmic dust. The 
theory of home-grown life for the earth has 
found greater support in recent years. The 
idea that the ocean is the mother of life has 
gained favor. Let Professor Donnan sum- 
marize the new evidence: 


If the living has arisen on this planet from 
what we regard as the non-living, then va- 
rious extremely interesting points arise. It 
is already pretty certain that it originated 
in the primeval ocean, since the inorganic 
salts present in the circulating fluids of ani- 
mals correspond in nature and relative 
amounts to what we have good reason to 
believe was the composition of the ocean 
some hundred million years ago. The image 
of Aphrodite rising from the sea is therefore 
not without scientific justification. We 
have seen that life requires for its existence 
a certain amount of free energy or non- 
equilibrium in the environment. In the early 
atmosphere there was plenty of carbon di- 
oxide, and probably also some oxygen, 
though nothing like so much as at present. 
Volcanic action would provide plenty of oxi- 
dizable substance, such, for example, as 
ammonia or sulphuretted hydrogen. As we 
have seen previously, certain bacteria could, 
therefore, in all probability, have lived and 
assimilated carbon dioxide, producing or- 
ganic substances such as sugar and proteins. 

This argument, though very interesting 
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from the point of view of Panspermia, has 
a serious flaw in it from the present point 
of view, since the bodies of these bacteria 
would necessarily contain the complicated 
organic protein of the protoplasm. When 
the earth cooled down to a temperature 
compatible with life it is probable that the 
ocean contained little if any of such or- 
ganic substances or their simpler organic 
components. There was likewise no chloro- 
phyll present to achieve the photo-chemical 
assimilation of carbon dioxide. Hence the 
necessity of considering how organic sub- 
stances could have arisen by degrees in a 
primeval ocean originally containing only 
inorganic constituents. 

The late Professor Benjamin Moore took 
up this question and endeavored to prove 
that colloidal iron oxide, in the presence of 
light, moisture and carbon dioxide, could 
produce formaldehyde, a substance from 
which sugar can be derived. This work of 
Moore’s has been actively taken up and 
developed by Professor Daly in recent years. 
He has conclusively proved that, in the 
presence of light, moisture and carbon di- 
oxide, formaldehyde and sugar can be pro- 
duced at the surface of certain colored in- 
organic compounds, such as nickel carbo- 
nate. We may therefore conclude that the 
production of the necessary organic sub- 
stances in the primeval ocean offers no 
insuperable obstacle to science. 

But there is still a very great difficulty in 
the way, a difficulty that was pointed out 
by Professor Japp, I think, at a former 
meeting of the British Association in Scot- 
land. The protein components of the proto- 
plasmic system are optically active sub- 
stances. As is well known, such optically 
active substances, i. e., those which rotate 
the plane of polarization of polarized light, 
are molecularly asymmetric and always ex- 
ist in two forms, a dextrorotatory and a 
laevorotatory form. Both these forms pos- 
sess equal energies, and so their formations 
in a chemical reaction are equally probable. 
As a matter of fact, chemical reaction al- 
ways produces these two forms in equal 
quantities, and so the resulting mixture is 
optically inactive. How, then, did the opti- 
cal protein of the first protoplasm arise? 
In spite of many attempts to employ plane 
or circularly polarized light for this pur- 
pose, chemists have not, so far as I know, 
succeeded in producing an asymmetric syn- 
thesis, i. e., a production of the dextro or 
laevorotatory form, starting from optically 
inactive, that is to say, symmetrical sub- 
stances. The nut which Professor Japp 
asked us to crack has turned out to'!be a 
very hard.one, though there is little reason 
to doubt that it will be cracked sooner or 
later. Even were this accomplished, very 
formidable difficulties still remain; for we 
have to imagine the production of the dy- 
namically organized and regulated structure 
of living protoplasm. 


If the living did spring from the non- 
living, what were the first particles of liv- 
ing matter? The answer may be sinister. 
To join the microbes that Pasteur’s micro- 
scope made visible and responsible for many 
of the ills that afflict us, there have come 








into the knowledge of science bacteriophages 
or filterable viruses, queer sorts of organ- 
isms—or are they merely phenomena ?—so 
exceedingly minute that they are invisible 
even to the ultramicroscope which sees pig- 
mies of the germ world beyond the power 
of the light that affects the human eye. 
Dread diseases, new and old, are blamed 
upon these minute mysteries that the 
French-Canadian bacteriologist, d’Herelle, 
investigated. Recently gold plating of these 
bacteriophages has been accomplished by 
German chemists, and they have been given 
metallic shells large enough to measure. 
From this Professor Donnan concludes: 

It appears that the individuals of d’He- 
relle’s bacteriophage are small discs whose 
diameter lies between 35 mm. and 100 mm. 
Now the diameter of an ordinary chemical 
molecule is of the order of 1 mm., i. e., one 
millionth of a millimeter. Many colloid par- 
ticles are vastly bigger than that. If it be 
proved beyond all doubt that they are really 
living organisms, then the individuals of 
d’Herelle’s bacteriophage are comparable 
in size with known colloid aggregates of 
non-living matter. This result gives rise to 
strange hopes. If we can find a complete 
continuity of dimensions between the living 
and the non-living, is there really any point 
where we can say that there is life and there 
is no life? That would be a daring and 
perhaps a dangerous theme to dwell on at 
the present time. But where there is hope 
there is a possibility of research. And who 
will set a limit to the discoveries that are 
possible to science in the future? 


SCIENCE AND THE SOUL 


An examination of the section of Sir 
William Bragg’s Presidential address be- 
fore the British Association, referred to in 
early cable dispatches as a declaration on his 
part that science has proved the existence 
and immortality of the soul, shows that an 
unfortunate omission .of three words has 
been responsible for the widespread discus- 
sion in the American press. What he ac- 
tually said, according to the official text, 
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was: “Science, as a young friend said to me 
not long ago, is not setting forth to destroy 
the soul of the nation, but to keep body and 
soul together.” Some unlucky reporter 
failed to catch the three words, “of the na- 
tion,” or some careless telegrapher omitted 
them in sending the dispatch, with the re- 
sult that on this side of the Atlantic the 
word got out that the famous physicist had 
made a flat-footed assertion about the ex- 
istence of the human soul, when all he was 
talking about was national spirit and the 
possibility that machine production may de- 
stroy craftmanship. This also takes all the 
point out of the story that in his address 
Sir William Bragg directly contradicted his 
predecessor in office, Sir Arthur Keith, who 
is quoted as having said last year that the 
human soul does not exist. A close exami- 
nation of the official text of Sir Arthur’s 
address discloses no reference to the soul, 
either one way or the other. The nearest 
thing that might have a bearing on the 
subject, so far as can be discovered in the 
printed report of his speech, is a quotation 
from Professor G. Elliot Smith about the 
brains of apes and men: “No structure 
found in the brain of an ape is lacking in 
the human brain, and, on the other hand, 
the human brain reveals no formation of 
any sort that is not present in the brain of 
the gorilla or chimpanzee. * * * The 
only distinctive feature of the human brain 
is a quantitative one.” But brains are not 
souls; so that it would appear to require a 
considerable mental stretch to make even 
this quotation apply to the question. After 
the controversy over his address got started 
a year ago Sir Arthur Keith did elucidate 
his agnostic position regarding the soul, in 
further communications to the British press. 
But in his Presidential address he said noth- 
ing about it. 











Aerial Events 


of the Month 


The Graf Zeppelin’s Great Flight Across the Atlantic— 
Commander Byrd’s Departure 


dirigible, Graf Zeppelin, rose from 

her hangar at Friedrichshafen on 
her first trans-Atlantic voyage to Lake- 
hurst, N. J. Captain Hugo Eckener, her 
designer and commander, had hoped with 
favorable conditions to make the trip in 
50 to 100 hours, but the voyage, far from 
an easy crossing of the Atlantic, was one 
of considerable length and of considerable 
excitement.. 

When the Graf Zeppelin left Friedrichs- 
hafen, a southerly course was adopted due 
to meteorological conditions, and Captain 
Eckener was forced to take the dirigible 
some thousand miles off her course. Dur- 
ing the first twenty-four hours of her 
flight, dispatches came in from German 
and Spanish towns over which she passed 
in her flight to the Atlantic coast of Africa. 
She was next seen over Madeira, where a 
mail-bag was dropped. Her course then 
took the direction of the Bermudas. At 
noon on Oct. 13, when the ship was east of 
Bermuda, a radio message came through 
for vessels to stand-by, that the Graf Zep- 
pelin was in difficulty. Thirty vessels were 
instantly informed to be on the watch, and 
twenty-one warships were held ready to 
stand-by; but two hours later another mes- 
sage came that help was no longer needed. 
The port horizontal tail fin of the airship 
had been damaged, reducing the airspeed 
to thirty-five knots an hour. 

The story of the repairing of the damaged 
horizontal is one of the great tales in aerial 
history. While the zeppelin, in mid-air, 
continued her flight in the face of head- 
- winds, Knud Eckener, the son of Captain 
Eckener, with other members of the crew, 
climbed out of the ship, and performing a 
feat of great daring, repaired the horizontal 
so that the Graf Zeppelin was able to re- 
sume her former speed of over fifty land 
miles an hour, At 7:35 on the evening of 
Oct. 18, word came that the ‘dirigible had 
passed over the Bermudas and that, in- 
stead of heading for Cape Hatteras as she 


(): Oct. 11, 1928, the giant German 


had planned, she would, since there was a 
limited supply of food and fuel, steer direct 
for Lakehurst. 

At 1 o’clock on Oct. 14 Baltimore wel- 
comed her with an uproar of whistles and 
sirens. She had previously passed over 
Washington, where the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge left their noonday reception to 
join the watching throng. Three hours 
later New York heard the sound of a great 
motor and saw the Graf Zeppelin floating 
over the city. She was greeted at Lake- 
hurst at 5:30 P. M. by a huge crowd. The 
ship took approximately 111 hours to cover 
some 6,300 miles. 

For well over two years the Graf Zep- 
pelin has been under construction. In Jan- 
uary, 1928, there were hopes for a first 
flight in May, but already the fabulous 
sums necessary for financing this flight had 
become a problem. A few weeks before 
the take-off of the giant dirigible two 
American business men offered amazing 
sums for the privilege of advertising on the 
silvery expanse of the balloon, but Captain 
Eckener did not avail himself of this oppor- 
tunity. Financial difficulties were over- 
come, however, by popular subscription and 
by Governmental aid; but delays were still 
unavoidable. In June the painters had 
begun their work, and Captain Eckener 
hoped to offer the LZ-127 for a rescue 
expedition to the Nobile disaster. 

Still there were delays. At the end of 
July the trial, or shop, flight had not yet 
taken place. The substitution of blau gas, 
or “blue” gas as it is now known, for gaso- 
line, caused certain changes in the make-up 
of the machinery and in the attitude of 
Governmental officials. Nor was there as 
yet enough blau gas being produced to fill 
the tanks for an ocean voyage, 30,000 cubic 
meters being necessary for the trip. The 
five Maybach motors which run the dirigible 
had also to be, tested, examined and ap- 
proved, and some thousands of tourists who 
were anxious to see the largest aircraft now 
in existence had to be satisfied. 
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At last, on Sept. 18, the Graf Zeppelin 
made her first flight over Lake Constance, 
most successfully, and two weeks later she 
flew over Southern England, this time carry- 
ing passengers, the first German dirigible 
to fly over the British Isles since the air 
raids over London during the war. 


Byrp’s ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


The 12th of October found Commander 
Byrd aboard the whaler C. H. Larsen, two 
days out from Los Angeles; the supply ship 
Eleanor Bolling was some three hundred 
miles northeast of the Galapagos, off the 
coast of Ecuador; the barque City of New 
York was in the middle of the Pacific, over 
a thousand miles east of the Marquesas 
Isles; the whaler Sir James Clark Ross was 
well on its route to New Zealand; the radio 
equipment of the airplanes had been tested, 
and the Westinghouse broadcasting station 
had definitely arranged to broadcast con- 
tinually to the expedition after Nov. 17. 

Already the vessels have had a foretaste 
of the adventures in store for them. The 
Eleanor Bolling, running into the north- 
easter which swept up the southern coast, 
was buffeted about for twenty-four hours. 

The C. A. Larsen, putting out from New 
York, traveled through the Panama Canal 
to San Pedro, the port of Los Angeles, 
where, after twenty-four hours, she was 
boarded by Commander Byrd. 

The Sir James Clark Ross traveled safely 
with its hundred dogs, of which only one 
has been lost. The flagship City of New 
York escaped the Southern storms, passed 
through the Panama Canal, stopping a few 
days for repairs, and safely crossed the 
Equator. 

The fleet will meet at Dunedin, New 
Zealand, and from there will start for “the 
bottom of the world.” 


THE DEATH OF ROALD AMUNDSEN 


The official notice of the death of Roald 
Amundsen and news of the discontinuance 
of expeditions in search of him were re- 
ceived with widespread sorrow. 

Amundsen was born in Norway in 1872. 
His first expedition, in 1903, discovered the 
true Northwest passage and relocated the 
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position of the magnetic North Pole. On 
his second, in 1911, he planted a Norwegian 
flag at the South Pole. His third adven- 
ture was finally and thoroughly successful 
when, in the Norge, in 1926, with General 
Nobile, he flew over the North Pole. This 
was to have been his last. “But the call 
to the rescue of his former colleague proved 
irresistible, and starting from Tromsoe on 
June 18 in the ill-fated Latham seaplane 
piloted by the French officer, Captain Guil- 
baud, he went North once more, and for 
the last time.” 

Progress in aviation in the United States 
was demonstrated at the National Air Races 
and Aeronautical Exposition held during 
the week of Sept. 8-16 at Los Angeles, 
under the auspices of the California Air 
Race Association. The famous “Three 
Seahawks,” Tomlinson, Davis and Storres 
of the navy, and the “Three Mus- 
keteers,” Williams, Cornelius and Woodring 
of the army, tried to outdo each other in 
daring stunts. When, during one of the 
series of manoeuvres, on Sept. 11, Lieuten- 
ant J. J. Williams of the army trio crashed 
and later died, his place was taken for the 
remaining activities by Colonel Lindbergh, 
who flew with these companions for the 
first time in three years. 

The event at the exposition which aroused 
the keenest interest was the cross-country 
race from Roosevelt Field, Long Island. 
Some seventy-five planes were entered for 
the four classes, with $52,000 in prizes. Bad 
weather and engine trouble caused eight of 
the nine entrants to drop out short of the 
goal. Art Goebel, the ninth, flying through 
storms, ran so low on fuel that he was 
forced to land at Prescott, Ariz., but took 
the air once more, arriving at Mines Field 
on Sept. 13, after 23 hours and 50 minutes 
of flying. However, the stop at Prescott 
disqualified him. A second long-distance 
flight was launched from Los Angeles to 
Cincinnati. Again Art Goebel, in the Yan- 


kee Doodle, arrived first at the goal, Lun- 
ken Airport in Cincinnati, and this time 
won the prize of $3,000. His flying time 
for the 1,875 miles was 15 hours and 17 
~ minutes, 








~ The British Cabinet Split on 
Entering, the World War 
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N all the literature of the World War 

| origins, no memoir perhaps is more pro- 
foundly moving than the memorandum 

of. Lord Morley, entitled “On the Eve of 
the Catastrophe,” printed in The New Re- 
public of Oct. 10, 1928. For brevity, sin- 
cerity, nobility of thought and expression 
and stern determination to follow the dic- 
tates of his own conscience rather than the 
dictates of office or public opinion, it has 
hardly a parallel. It records the mental 
anguish of a great soul forced by his own 
vision to part company with old friends 
whom he loved and revered. More than 
that, it reveals to the world what a few 
men have long known, but which none have 
publicly described in any detail—the seri- 
ousness of the split in the British Cabinet 
which was caused by Sir Edward Grey’s 
long-standing “conversations” and moral 
obligations to France and which was pre- 
liminary to Great Britain’s entrance into 
the war. 

We realize that to touch what Morley 
has written is an act of profanation. Yet 
in the hope that others will be led to read 
it, we venture to attempt to summarize this 
intensely human record. 

The telegram of the British Ambassador, 
Buchanan, of July 24, 1914, from St. Peters- 
burg, partly suppressed from the British 
Blue Book, described the hopes of the Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister, Sazonov, that Eng- 
land would not fail to declare her solidarity 
with France and .Russia, and Buchanan’s 
own conviction that, even if England did 
not join, France and Russia were determined 
to make a strong stand, i. e., in plain lan- 
guage, to fight Germany and Austria. The 
receipt of this telegram caused Grey to lay 
before the Cabinet the question of British 
neutrality and to state his own attitude: 


We could no longer defer decision. Things 
were moving very rapidly. We could no 
longer wait on accident, and postpone. If 
the Cabinet was for neutrality, he [Grey] 
did not think he was the man to carry out 
such a policy. There he ended, in accents of 


unaffected calm and candor. The Cabinet 
seemed to heave a sort of sigh, and a mo- 
ment or two of breathless silence fell upon 
us. I followed him, expressing my intense 


* satisfaction that he had brought the inex- 


orable position, to which circumstances had 
now brought us, plainly and definitely be- 
fore us. it was fairer to France and every- 
body else, ourselves included. * * * [Then 
or a day or two later] Grey rather suddenly 
let fall his view, in the pregnant words that 
German policy was that of a great ‘‘Euro- 
pean aggressor, as bad as Napoleon.” ‘I 
have no German partialities,’’ I observed, 
‘“‘but you do not give us evidence.’’ Per- 
haps he might have cited the series of Naval 
Laws. 

Grey and Asquith soon began to press the 
Cabinet to consider England’s obligation to 
Belgium as being doubtless the question 
which would be most likely to move their 
colleagues to support France and Russia, 
but up to Aug. 8 this question remained 
secondary in the Cabinet to the pre-eminent 
controversy as to the extent and nature of 
England’s moral obligation to France. 

Meanwhile Harcourt was busy organizing 
the other true Campbell-Bannerman Liber- 
als in favor of British neutrality. There 
were luncheons at which half the Ministers 
seocmed firm in this direction against Grey, 
Asquith, Churchill and Haldane. Besides 
Harcourt, Morley and Burns, there were 
Beauchamp, McKinnon Wood, Hobhouse, 
Pease, Simon, Samuel and Lloyd George. 
On one of these days, says Morley, “I tapped 
Winston on the shoulder as he took his seat 
next me. ‘Winston, we have beaten you 
after all.’ He smiled cheerfully. Well: he 
might.” For most of these men who at’ 
first favored neutrality and were opposed 
to extending the Entente into an alliance 
changed their minds or were won over by 
Grey and Asquith. Morley’s severe judg- 
ment on Lloyd George’s motives and “dema- 
gogic calculations” can hardly be pleasant 
reading to that ever-shifting leader. 

Against aiding France, Morley pointed 
out the danger to England and to Western 
civilization if Russia should triumph. 
Others, including Lloyd George, emphasized 
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BRITISH CABINET SPLIT ON WORLD WAR 


the terrible consequences for England’s 
finance, commerce and industry if she en- 
tered a war, which would be followed by a 
great rise in food prices and probably by 
industrial violence and tumult at home. 
Grey argued for preserving the balance of 
power between Triple Alliance and Triple 
Entente. 

On Saturday, Aug. 1, Grey raised the 
question of warning Germany not to come 
into the Channel or attack the French 
coast. Burns vigorously denounced the idea 
as being virtually tantamount to a declara- 
tion of war on the sea against Germany and 
as leading inevitably to war on the land in 
support of France and Russia. Two days 
later, when the Cabinet was persuaded to 
acquiesce in having Grey give the warning 
to Germany and inform Cambon, the 
French Ambassador in London, of it, Burns 
resigned. Morley also, on Monday morning, 
Aug. 3, wrote to Asquith asking to resign, 
but consenting to attend the Cabinet meet- 
ing to be held in the evening. “Saw Lloyd 
George and told him I had sent in my resig- 
nation. He seemed astonished. ‘But if you 
go it will put us who don’t go in a great 
hole” I made the obvious reply to this 
singular remark.” 

Of his own conflicting emotions on this 
day Lord Morley writes: 


Two hours rumination at the club. Felt 
acutely what Mr. Gladstone had often told 
me, that a public man can have no graver 
responsibility than quitting a Cabinet on pub- 
lic grounds, * * * involving relations for 
good or ill with other people, and possibly 
affecting besides all else the whole ma- 
chinery of domestic government. * * * 

The significance of the French Entente 
had been rather disingenuously played with, 
both before the Cabinet and Parliament. 
* * * The Prime Minister and Grey had 
both of them assured the House of Com- 
mons that we had no engagements unknown 
to the country. Yet here we were confronted 
by engagements that were vast, indeed, be- 
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cause indefinite and indefinable. * * #* 
Then the famous letter to Cambon of No- 
vember, 1912, which we had extorted from 
Grey—what a singularly thin and deceptive 
document it was turning out to be! 

I could not but be penetrated by the pre- 
cipitancy of it all. What grounds for expect- 
ing that the ruinous waste and havoc of 
war would be repaid by peace on better 
terms than were already within reach of 
reason and: persistent patience? When we 
counted our gains, what would they amount 
to, when reckoned against the ferocious 
hatred that would burn with inextinguish- 
able fire, for a whole generation at least, 
between two great communities better fitted 
to understand one another than any other 
pair in Europe? This moral devastation is 
a worse incident of war even than human 
carnage and all the other curses with which 
war lashes its victims and dupes. * * * 

Grey, after too long delay, had wisely and 
manfully posed the issue of the hour for his 
colleagues when he declared that we must 
now decide between intervention and neu- 
trality, and that for neutrality he was not 
the man. Nor am I the man, I said to 
myself, to sit in the Council of War into 
which Campbell-Bannerman’s Cabinet is to 
be_ transformed. 


Then came the Cabinet meeting at 6:30 
P. M. Grey reported his conversation with 
Cambon. Burns said he must go. As they 
got up from their chairs, Morley said to As- 
quith that he feared he, too, must go; but 
he consented to sleep on it. At midnight 
came a note from Asquith imploring him to 
think twice and thrice “before you take 
a step which impoverishes the Government, 
and leaves me stranded and almost alone.” 
Mental anguish again held Morley by the 
throat. He paced his library and his gar- 
den, and then got into a motor to drive to 
Whitehall, but, as he drove, all his doubts 
cleared away, and he sent the Prime Min- 
ister his final resignation. 

“The old liberalism had done its work, 
and the time had come for openly changing 
imperial landmarks and extinguishing bea- 
cons that needed new luminants.” 
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strong undercurrent of the move- 
ment for International Peace, 
through the method of making war abnor- 
mal. That the proposal for this intensely 
desired result comes from the United States 
is reasonable, inasmuch as for a hundred 
and fifty years America has been formu- 
lating principles of international law which 
other nations have gradually taken over. 
At the beginning of our national history 
the United States began to train diplomats. 
It would be hard to find a negotiation of 
importance in which we lost the game for 
lack of strength in the White House or in 
our foreign embassies or ministries. 
The World War was a trial of tenacity 
in forcign policy. Everybody understood 
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that Bryan, as Secretary of State, though 
a great man, was out of place in the State 


Department. The notes of protest against 
German seizures and destruction of neutral 
ships, were the hands of Esau but the voice 
was the voice of Jacob. Woodrow Wilson, 
in that controversy, was his own Secretary 
of State. As such, when the United States 
declared war on Germany, in April, 1918, 
he let go of the principle of the right of 
neutrals to trade with any belligerents, 
without danger of capture or destruction 
of American ships—unless carrying ac- 
knowledged contraband of war, or bound to 
a blockaded port. 

In England, today, a visitor picks up an 
occasional remark which reveals the deter- 
mination of the British nation to prevent 
in any future war the traffic in foods and 
military arms and supplies by neutrals to 
the enemies of England. Inasmuch as the 
United States Government, during and since 
the war, has never demanded adjustment 
of private claims for seizures of American 
vessels and property, although contrary to 
the principles of neutral trade insisted upon 
by the United States from 1793 to 1918, 
we must believe that all private claims of 


Americans for seizure of their neutral ves- 
sels and cargoes during the World War 
have been privately “squared.” The prin- 
ciple of the State Department seems to be 
that if nobody “squeals” there is no ground 
of protest by the nation in behalf of its 
traditional neutral rights. 

If war is successfully outlawed all over 
the world, there can be no such thing as 
neutrality or neutral trade. If Mars should 
break these new-forged fetters, and war 
should break out between European mari- 
time Powers, how is the United States to 
recover this lost ground? Will it become 
a principle of international law that no 
nation shall ship food to a _ belligerent? 
Or military supplies? What will be the 
status and rights of airship cruisers, which 
cannot possibly man a prize or take the 
passengers on board? In the midst of the 
agitation for world peace arises the possi- 
bility of irresponsible small Powers or Ori- 
ental Powers declaring war and attacking 
neutral countries from overhead. What 
would be the attitude of the United States 
as a neutral? 

This question reveals a new tendency in 
American diplomacy—the laying down of 
policies and drafting of international docu- 
ments by private organizations. Everybody 
knows that “Enforcement of Peace” is 
a term first used by the “League to En- 
force Peace,” which was active in the 
United States before the World War. This 
society, of which William H. Taft was 
President, and A. Lawrence Lowell was 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, sev- 
eral years before the World War attempted 
to solve the problem of dealing with trou- 
ble-making Powers. This effort to create 
a kind of world police was made impos- 
sible by the World War. Yet various 
features of the program of the League to 
Enforce Peace reappear in President Wil- 
son’s draft of a League of Nations, and are 
incorporated in the Covenant. 
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One of the marvels and triumphs of 
American diplomacy is the proposal ema- 
nating from Secretary of State Kellogg, 
and greatly strengthened by the responsible 
support of President Coolidge. The trouble 
is that Europe is convulsed at the thought 
of war. In England, as in the United 
States, practically no officer or soldier will 
tell the intimate details of trench warfare. 
They are like the Montenegrin, who in 1913 
pointed out the distant fort of Scutari, 
taken by trench warfare, “Our men lived 
in the ground. They lived like dogs.” Per- 
manent peace (on honorable terms) is the 
agonizing wish of the British nation. But, 
but, permanent peace must include protec- 
tion of British trade and of the communi- 
cations with the Colonies, if war should 
come. 

England has been greatly stirred by a 
recent mock engagement of air ships above 
London. For it proved beyond controversy 
that a fleet of determined enemies could 
force its way above the city, in spite of any 
imaginable system of air defense—and part 
of the attacking fleet might safely get 
away. The only effective defense seems to 
be to send a similar air fleet of equally 
ferocious and equally unpreventable birds 
of prey across the Channel to destroy Ber- 
lin or Vienna or Petrograd. And that would 
not make the world any safer for democ- 
racy. 

Now that transoceanic traffic approaches 
safety (in time of peace) the protection of 
3,000 miles of ocean ceases to conserve the 
United States. Besides direct flight, we 
are subject to the inroads of bombing 
planes launched from enormous carriers, 
such as we are building for ourselves. 
Hence it is quite conceivable that a hundred 
aerial enemies might gather over New York 
and Washington; and five hundred Ameri- 
can planes could not save the cities from 
immense losses—though only ten of the 
hundred assailants got away safe, 

Air warfare, high explosives, lethal 
gases—there is now no system of defense 
against that combination. The richer the 
nation, the larger the cities, the wider the 
population, so much greater the opportunity 
for determined enemies. A small but highly 
civilized country—say Belgium or Austria— 
might, if set upon it, destroy London or 
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Paris before Brussels or Vienna paid the 
penalty. 

In the effort to meet these new and ter- 
rible dangers, the gratitude of mankind is 
due to the forces of organized public opin- 
ion in the United States, which have been 
trying ever since the World War to build 
up a world-peace sentiment. The League of 
Nations has been a great education—though 
all the world knows that the few critical 
questions that have come before it have 
been settled by the Council, representing 
the powerful nations, and not by the As- 
embly. The two world courts—the Hague 
Tribunal, and the World Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, both can act as tribunals 
only after the fact—the effort to give them 
preventive powers broke down. Of what 
use to denounce a particular nation as the 
aggressor if its aggression has already de- 
stroyed a neighbor nation? 

Meanwhile France keeps up the largest 
standing army in the world, including hun- 
dreds of thousands of Africans. Great 
Britain still maintains the most powerful 
navy. All the nations in danger of being 
involved in a general war are testing air 
destruction. The pressure of the present 
active great European Powers—England, 
France and Germany—is for peace. As the 
richest and most populous countries, they 
have most to lose by the modern type of 
war. 

Italy looks all around the horizon for 
more territory; and so far has acquired 
only a pepper-pot State in Europe—Al- 
bania. A nation like Italy which does not 
produce coal, iron, copper, rubber or oil, 
could not keep an army in the field a month, 
without supplies from outside. Russia is 
out of the picture just now; but there can 
be no real world peace which leaves Russia 
out of account, any more than there can be 
peace in the Orient till China settles down. 
No leagues, no assemblies, no world courts, 
no outlawing of war can secure world peace 
while Russia and China, containing a third 
of the human race, are out of equilibrium. 
The European horizon is dark. The Kellogg 
plan has appealed to mankind as a practical 
means of uniting the attention and respon- 
sibility of nations of good will upon the 
aggressor. Yet is that world peace? Or a 
League to Enforce Peace? Or a means of 
defense of nations that desire peace? 
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FTER ten years of recrimination, of 
A futile gestures of rage, of impossible 
demands, Europe has undertaken to 
find a solution of the problems of repara- 
tions that has some relation to reality. The 
hysteria of the Khaki Election in Great 
Britain at the end of the war and of Poin- 
caré’s war memorial speeches is a thing of 
the past; the tables of figures, astronomic 
in size, purporting to show how Germany 
was to pay the entire cost of the war, have 
been thrown into the waste basket; and the 
politicians have been driven to accept those 
principles which, years ago, were urged by 
Keynes, by Nitti and by liberals generally. 
The theory of the undivided responsibility 
for the war, on which the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and the reparation claims was 
founded, although still vigorously defended, 
has had so many holes knocked in it that 
the whole structure is weakened and cannot 
permanently carry the load. The stubborn 
facts of finance and of economics have bat- 
tled against impossible claims and are com- 
pelling the liquidation of the debts on terms 
that would have been met with derisive 
laughter only a few years ago. 

The issue was precipitated by the de- 
mand for the evacuation of the Rhineland. 
Germany claimed that, since she had ful- 
filled her obligations as to disarmament, the 
Allied troops should at once be withdrawn. 
Realizing that, with every passing month, 
the trading value of the occupation was 
diminishing, and desiring to cash in on it 
at its present value, France has agreed to 
enter a conference at which the terms of a 
final settlement will be discussed. On Sept. 
11 Chancellor Miiller of Germany, Lord 
Cushendun, representing Great Britain, 
Foreign Minister Briand of France, Sci- 
aloja representing Italy and Hymans repre- 
senting Belgium, sat down together and at- 
tempted to work out the preliminary plans. 
There were two major questions at issue. 
If the Rhineland is evacuated, said the 


French, we must substitute for military oc- 
cupation some other form of control that 
will insure the observance by Germany of 
its obligations under the treaty. To this 
principle the Germans agreed, but they took 
issue with Briand as to the name of the 
proposed commission, the date when it 
should begin to function, its duration and 
its powers. Briand wished that it should 
be organized as soon as the Second Zone 
is evacuated; the Germans only after the 
troops have been withdrawn from the Third 
Zone. They insisted too that its powers 
should cease in 1935. Agreement has not 
yet been reached on all of these matiers; 
but, on Sept. 16, an official communiqué 
announced that the conference had deter- 
mined on: 


1. The opening of official negotiations re- 
lating to the request put forward: by the 
German Chancellor regarding the early 
evacuation of the Rhineland; 

2. The necessity for a complete and defi- 
nite settlement of the reparations problem, 
and for the constitution for this purpose of 
a committee of financial experts to be nomi- 
nated by the six Governments; 

3. The acceptance of the principle of the 
constitution of a committee of verification 
and conciliation. The composition, mode of 
operation, object and durat:on of the com- 
mittee will form the subject of negotiation 
between the Governments concerned. 

Evacuation and control are minor ques- 
tions as compared with that of reparations. 
After ten years of discussion, the total of 
Germany’s reparation obligations is. still un- 
determined. By the terms of the Dawes 
agreement, she pays annually large sums 
on account, but the time when the payments 
will end comes no nearer. The situation is 
intolerable, and it has at last been recog- 
nized as such by the Allies. At the same 
time, France hesitates to commit herself 
finally in regard to her American debt be- 
cause of her fear that the Dawes plan may 
become inoperative, and payments by Ger- 
many cease. If she could be assured that, 
during sixty-two years, these annual pay- 
ments would be forthcoming, she would 
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sign the Mellon-Béranger agreement at 
once. In other words, if Germany would 
pay France’s debt to America, plus a rea- 
sonable sum for reconstruction, she would 
be satisfied. It will be much more satis- 
factory all around, they add, if, by the sale 
of the railroad and industrial bonds pro- 
vided for in the Dawes settlement, the time 
over which the payments are spread can 
be reduced. Their desire for some settle- 
ment of this kind is no doubt increased by 
the fact that, a year hence, the French 
Treasury will have to pay to the United 
States, under agreements already effected, 
the sum of $400,000,000, due for supplies 
purchased at the end of the war, and no 
provision has been made for it in the budget. 
By the terms of the Mellon-Béranger agree- 
ment, this sum is incorporated with the re- 
mainder of the debt and may be met in an- 
nual instalments. 

The position of Great Britain is some- 
what different. She stands squarely on the 
principle contained in the Balfour note. If 
her obligations to America are reduced, she 
is ready, by so much, to lower her demands 
on her European debtors and on Germany. 
Although there is a growing feeling that 
the promptness with which she signed her 
own debt agreement with us, and the terms 
which she accepted, was a mistake, she is 
quite unwilling to make any direct appeal 
for its modification; but, should the pro- 
posed committee of experts suggest a gen- 
eral liquidation of war debts, she would be 
glad to participate. 

Although Briand and his associates af- 
firm that the plan they have in mind 
does not necessarily require the participa- 
tion of the United States, it is ebvious to 
everyone that any attempt to market bonds 
of a face value of $400,000,000 without re- 
course to Wall Street would be impossible. 
They remember quite clearly, however, that 
a similar suggestion, made after the Thoiry 
conversations, was received very coldly in 
Washington. They hope that, in its new 
form, the proposal will be more acceptable. 
Cash in one’s pocket is worth more than a 
series of promissory notes running through 
sixty-two years. If cash can be offered 
equivalent to a large fraction of the present 
value of the sum which, under the debt 
agreements, the United States is due to re- 
ceive during two generations, they believe 
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we have much to gain and little to lose. 
The present value of these payments is ap- 
proximately $4,000,000,000, and. the face 
value of the Dawes bonds is not far from 
the same amount. If they can be sold in 
the open market for three billions and the 
sum offered in settlement of the entire obli- 
gation, we might think it advantageous to 
accept it. 

Along with the Dawes bonds, secured by 
railroad and industrial property, the Ger- 
man Government is to be required to au- 
thorize the issue to France and Belgium of 
additional securities of equal value to cover 
the costs of reconstruction. These bonds 
would not be sold but would eventually be 
retired by deliveries in kind. In other 
words, the total liabilities of Germany are 
to be fixed at $8,000,000,000, rather than 
$33,000,000,000, which is about the lowest 
previous French figure. 

The marketing of such a vast volume of 
securities is, of course, a very difficult op- 
eration; but competent financial opinion, 
both in this country and abroad, holds it to 
be possible. At least $2,000,000,000 of the 
Dawes bonds would have to be sold in this 
country. This is roughly equivalent to the 
total of American investments in Germany 
since the war. If our Government gives its 
sanction, it seems to be the opinion of Wall 
Street that our investment market could ab- 
sorb it. President Coolidge and Secretary 
Mellon have been quoted recently as main- 
taining their previously expressed opinion 
that there can be no connection between 
reparations and war debts, and that the 
question, so far as they are concerned, is 
closed. It could hardly be expected that, 
so near to the election and the end of the 
present Administration, they would take any 
other position. 

The session of the League of Nations As- 
sembly, that has witnessed such notable 
progress in the settlement of the proble:n 
of reparations, was the occasion of a vast 
amount of talk about disarmament, but of 
small advance toward its accomplishment. 
It would be unfair, as well as unintelligent, 
to assert that nothing was accomplished; for 
in a negotiation of this kind there must be 
a vast amount of sparring, of jockeying for 
place, before agreement is reached. The 
necessity for positive action becomes in- 
creasingly evident with every month that 
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passes. Present war weariness aside, Eu- 
rope is in no less an explosive state than 
it was in 1914. Italy and Spain, at least 
so far.as their Governments are concerned, 
are almost openly contemptuous of the idea 
of disarmament; but they can hardly stand 
against a program on which there is gen- 
eral agreement. France ‘is willing to dis- 
arm, but only in exchange for “security,” 
by which she means the maintenance of the 
status quo and her own virtual hegemony in 
Continental Europe. Great Britain is will- 
ing to disarm, but only if she can be sure 
that her sea power will not suffer. The 
United States is willing to disarm, but only 
if, on land and sea, our prestige and power 
can be maintained. Each nation tries to 
shift to another the responsibility for fail- 
ure to agree. 

Just what are the terms and the impli- 
cations of the Anglo-French agreement, de- 
spite the vast amount of discussion that 
it has occasioned, is at this writing still un- 
certain. A White Book, covering the entire 
correspondence, has been promised for pub- 
lication some time in November. When its 
existence was first announced by Sir Aus- 
ten Chamberlain in the House of Commons 


on July 30 it was thought to relate solely 
to naval matters; but it later developed that 
it covered land forces as well, It has been 
stated on good authority, and denied cate- 
gorically by both Governments concerned, 
that the agreement constitutes a renewal 
of the Anglo-French Entente. There is no 
reason to doubt the technical accuracy of 
the governmental statements; but the belief 
persists that Great Britain has accepted the 
French position in regard to land forces at 
the same time that France has agreed to 
support the British thesis regarding naval 
matters. The denial that the two things 
are associated is singularly unconvincing. 
The fact is probably as phrased by Jules 
Sauerwein, the well-known editor of the 
Paris Matin: “Probably no note of agree- 
ment was ever written, and it was certainly 
best that it should not be. One can make 
a treaty or a contract, but an entente of this 
kind is best preserved in spirit and fact by 
the word to each other of two men who see 
a common interest.” Among the reasons 
that have been advanced to account for the 
reversal of the traditional British opposi- 
tion to the principle of conscription is this: 
Germany has again and again insisted that 
if the Allies fail to accomplish that disarm- 
ament which, according to the Treaty of 
Versailles, was to follow their own, she 
must be released from her own engagement. 
The new entente, if it exists, is thought to 
be a warning to Germany that Great 
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Britain will stand with France in resisting 
any attempt to escape from the require- 
ments of the treaty. 

Evidently only the substance of the naval 
agreement was at first submitted to Wash- 
ington, although the provisions regarding 
land forces may have been sent to other 
Powers. Both Governments concerned, and 
particularly the British, have been under 
heavy fire, not only from the opposition, 
but from their own supporters as well, be- 
cause of their refusal to give complete pub- 
licity to the terms of the agreement. Their 
reply that, unless it met with the approval 
of the interested Powers, it would not be 
carried into effect, has not been given full 
credence, and has not dispelled the uneasi- 
ness, particularly in Italy and Germany. 
Although a summary of the naval pro- 
visions was sent to our Government late in 
July, no reply was received until Sept. 26. 
Its text, released by the Department of 
State two days later, will be found at the 
end of this article. 

Despite the refusal of our Government 
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to accept the. principles involved in the 
agreement, the:note itself had a most favor- | 
able reception both in London and Paris. , 
It was felt that:it opened a way for further : 
discussion and suggested a line along which ; 
it would be well to explore. There was less | 
satisfaction with the announcement that, : 
despite the Pact of Paris renouncing war, | 
there would be no change in our policy 
regarding naval construction. 

The Japanese reply to the communica-- 
tion was generally favorable, but that of* 
Italy, published on Oct. 8, raised difficult 
issues. She affirmed the interdependence 
of all forms of armament, stated that-~she 
was “willing, a priori, to accept as the limit 
of her armament any figure, even the low- 
est, provided that this is not exceeded by 
any continental European country”; de- 
clared for the method of limitation by total 
tonnage rather than by categories, and ex- 
pressed her willingness to support any 
scheme acceptable to the Powers that 
would tend toward the consolidation and 
reconstruction of Europe. The stipulation 
of naval equality is particularly disagree- 
able to France, which claims the right to 
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equal strength in the Mediterranean, plus 
sea power on the Atlantic capable of de- 
fending her coast and her colonies. 

The debates on disarmament before the 
Assembly led to no very satisfactory con- 
clusion, A meeting of the Preparatory 
Commission had been tentatively scheduled 
for November, but the uncertainty through- 
out most of the session as to the exact 
nature of our attitude toward the Anglo- 
French agreement and the knowledge that, 
until after the Presidential election, our 
Government could not act with full freedom, 
caused the delegates to fear that, pre- 
maturely held, another stalemate would re- 
sult. Louden of Holland, the Chairman of 


the Preparatory Commission, urged that - 


before another session there should be a 
private conference of the naval Powers in 
Paris, but the suggestion met with small 
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favor. Count von Bernstorff, the German 
delegate, strove to secure the establishment 
of an early date for the summoning of the 
Disarmament Conference, without regard 
for the Preparatory Commission, but he did 
not succeed. As finally passed, the resolu- 
tion called for a meeting early in 1929. 

The closing session of the League Council 
on Sept. 26 directed the Secretary General 
of the League to communicate to all its 
members and to the States outside the text 
of a draft treaty providing for the exten- 
sion of the Pact of Paris by the acceptance 
of a general obligation of arbitration. The 
agreement on the terms of this treaty, 
despite the fact that the British vote was 
withheld, is regarded at Geneva as one of 
the most important results of the Ninth 
Assembly. At the time of writing the text 
had not been published in this country. 


TEXT OF AMERICAN NOTE ON FRANCO-BRITISH 
NAVAL AGREEMENT 


_o following is the text of the identic 
note, delivered to the Foreign Offices in 
London and Paris on Sept. 28, 1928, in 
which the United States Government re- 
jected the Franco-British agreement on 
naval limitation as a basis for the discus- 
sion of that subject: 


The Government of the United States has 
received from his Majesty’s Government a 
communication summarizing the under- 
standing reached between the British and 
French Governments as to a basis of naval 
limitation, which agreement, it is stated, 
will be submitted to the next meeting of the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarma- 
ment Conference. 

The Government of the United States is 
willing to submit certain suggestions as to 
the basis of naval limitations as summarized 
in the British note. From the communica- 
ae of the British Government it appears 


The limitations which the Disarmament 
Conference will have to determine wil! deal 
with four classes of men-of-war: 

(1) Capital ships, i. e., ships of over 10,000 
tons or with guns of more than eight-inch 
calibre. 

(2) Aircraft carriers of over 10,000 tons. 

(3) Surface vessels of or below 10,000 tons, 
armed with guns of more than six-inch and 
up to eight-inch calibre. 

(4) Ocean-going submarines over 600 tons. 

As the Washington Treaty regulates the 
first two classes, that is, capital ships and 
aircraft-carriers, the Preparatory Commis- 
sion will have to consider only the last two 
eategories, so far as the signatories of that 
treaty are concerned. 

From the foregoing summary of the agree- 


ment it appears that the only classes of 
naval vessels which it is proposed to limit 
under the Franco-British draft agreement 
are cruisers of or below 10,000 tons, armed 
with guns of more than six-inch and up to 
eight-inch calibre, and submarines of over 
600 tons. 

The position of the Government of the 
United States has been and now is that any 
limitation of naval armament to be effective 
should apply to all classes of combatant 
vessels. The Franco-British agreement pro- 
vides no limitation whatsoever on six-inch 
gun cruisers, or destroyers, or submarines 
of 600 tons or less. It could not be claimed 
that the types of vessels thus left without 
limitation are not highly efficient fighting 
ships. No one would deny that modern 
cruisers armed with six-inch guns, or de- 
stroyers similarly armed, have a very high 
offensive value, especially to any nation 
possessing well-distributed bases in various 
parts of the world. In fact, such cruisers 
constitute the largest number of fighting 
ships now existing in the world. 

The limitation of only such surface vessels 
as are restricted in Ciass 3 of the draft 
agreement, that is, cruisers of or below 
10,000 tons, armed with guns of more than 
six-inch and up to eight-inch calibre, would 
be the imposition of restrictions only on 
types peculiarly suited to the needs of the 
United States. The United States cannot 
accept as a distinct class surface combatant 
vessels of or below 10,000 tons, armed with 
guns of more than six-inch and un to eight- 
inch calibre. It is further clearly apparent 
that limitation of this type only would add 
enormously to the comparative offensive 
power of a nation possessing a large mer- 
chant tonnave on which preparation may be 
made in time of peace for mounting six-inch 
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At the Three-Power Conference in Geneva 
in 1927 the British delegation proposed that 
cruisers be thus divided into two classes: 
Those carrying eight-inch guns and those 
carrying guns of six inches or less in calibre. 
They proposed further that eight-inch guns 
be limited to a small number or to a small 
total tonnage limitation and that the smaller 
class of cruisers carrying six-inch guns or 
less be permitted a much larger total ton- 
nage, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
to a very large number of cruisers of this 
class. 

The limitation proposed by the British 
delegation on this smaller class of cruisers 
was so hieh that the American delegation 
considered it, in effect, no limitation at all. 
This same proposal is now presented in a 
new and even more objectionable form, 
which still limits large cruisers which are 
suitable to American needs, but frankly 
places no limitation whatever on cruisers 
carrying guns of six inches or less in calibre. 
This proposal is obviously incompatible with 
the American position at the Three-Power 
Conference. It is even more unacceptable 
than the proposal put forward by the British 
delegation at the conference, not only be- 
cause it puts the United States at a decided 
disadvantage but also because it discards 
altogether the principle of limitation as ap- 
plied to important combatant types of ves- 
sels. 

Much of what has been said above as to 
vessels in Class 3 of the Franco-British 
agreement applies with equal or greater 
force to Class 4. The American Government 
cannot accept as a distinct class of sub- 
marine those of over 600 tons, leaving un- 
limited all submarines of 600 tons or under. 
Six-hundred-ton submarines are formidable 
combatant vessels. They carry the same 
torpedoes as carried by larger submarines 
and of equal destructive force within the 
radius of their operation. They can also be 
armed with guns of five-inch calibre. The 
United States would gladly, in conjunction 
with all the nations of the world, abolish 
the submarine altogether. If, however, sub- 
marines must be continued as instruments 
of naval warfare, it is the belief of the 
American Government that they should be 
limited to a reasonable tonnage or number. 

If there is to be further limitation upon 
the construction of war vessels so that com- 
petition in this regard between nations may 
be stopped, it is the belief of the United 
States that it should include all classes of 
combatant vessels—submarines as well as 
surface vessels. 

The Government of the United States has 
earnestly and consistently advocated real 
reduction and limitation of naval armament. 
It has given its best efforts toward finding 
acceptable methods of attaining this most 
desirable end. It would be happy to con- 
tinue such efforts, but it cannot consent to 
proposals which would leave the door wide 
open to unlimited building of certain types 
of ships of a highly efficient combatant 
value and would impose restrictions only 
on types peculiarly suitable to American 
needs. 

‘The American Government seeks no spe- 
cial advantage on these, but clearly cannot 
permit itself to be placed in a position of 
manifest disadvantage. The American Gov- 
ernment feels, furthermore, that the terms 
of the Franco-British draft agreement, in 
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leaving unlimited so large a tonnage and 
so many types of vessels, would actually 
tend to defeat the primary objective of any 
disarmament conference for the reduction 
or the limitation of armament in that it 
would not eliminate competition in naval 
armament and would not effect economy. 
For all these reasons the Government of the 
United States feels that no useful purpose 
would be served by accepting as a basis of 
discussion the Franco-British proposal. 

The American Government has no objec- 
tion to any agreement between France and 
Great Britain which those countries think 
will be to their advantage and in the in- 
terest of limitation of armament, but natu- 
rally cannot consent that such an agree- 
ment should be applied to the United States. 

In order to make quite clear that, in de- 
clining to adopt the Franco-British agree- 
ment aS a basis for discussion of naval 
limitation, it seems appropriate briefly to 
review the attitude of the United States 
regarding the methods of limitation in order 
to show that the American Government has 
consistently favored a drastic proportional 
limitation. The success of the Washington 
conference is known to all. It  strictly- 
limited all combatant ships and aircraft 
carriers of over 10,000 tons. In order to 
bring about such limitation the American 
Government made great sacrifices in the 
curtailment of plans of building and in the 
actual destruction of ships already built. 
At the first session of the preparatory con- 
ference the American Government submit- 
ted proposals which were consistently ad- 
hered to at subsequent meetings: 

(1) That the total tonnage allowed in each 
class of combatant vessel be prescribed. 

(2) That the maximum tonnage of a unit 
and the maximum calibre of gun allowed 
for each class be prescribed. 

(3) That, so long as the total tonnage al- 
lowed to each class is not exceeded, the 
actual number of units may be left to the 
discretion of each Power concerned. 

Within this general plan the American 
proposal at the Geneva conference was, for 
the United States and the British Empire, 
a total tonnage limitation in the cruiser 
class of from 250,000 to 300,000 tons and for 
Japan from 150,000 to 180,000; for the de- 
stroyer class, for the United States and the 
British Empire, from 200,V00 to 250,000, and 
for Japan from 120,000 to 150,000 tons; for 
the submarine class, for the United States 
and the British Empire, 60,000 to 90,000 tons, 
and for Japan 36,000 to 54,000 tons. It was 
further stated by the American delegation 
that if any Power represented felt justified 
in proposing still lower tonnage levels for 
auxiliary craft the American Government 
would welcome such a proposal. 

The purpose of these proposals was that 
there might be no competition between the 
three Powers in the building of naval arma- 
ment, that their respective navies should 
be maintained at the lowest level compatible 
with national security and should not be of 
the size and character to warrant the sus- 
picion of aggressive intent, and, finally, 
that a wise economy dictates that further 
naval construction be kept to a minimum. . 

The Government of the United States re- 
mains willing to use its best efforts to 
obtain a basis of further naval limitation 
satisfactory to all the naval Powers, includ- 
ing those not represented at the Three- 
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Power Conference in Geneva, and is willing 
to take into consideration in any conference 
the special needs of France, Italy or any 
other naval Power for the particular class 
of vessels deemed by them most suitable for 
their defense. This could be accomplished 
by permitting any of the Powers to. vary 
the percentage of tonnage in classes within 
the total tonnage; a certain percentage to 
be agreed upon. If there was an iucrease 
in one class of vessels it should be deducted 
from the tonnage to be used in other classes. 
A proposal along these lines made by France 
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and discussed by the American and French 
representatives would be sympathetically 
considered by the United States. It expects 
on the part of others, however, similar con- 
sideration for its own needs. Unfortunately 
the Franco-British agreement appears to 
fulfill none of the conditions which, to the 
American Government, seem vital. It leaves 
unlimited a very large class of effective 
fighting ships, and this very fact would 
inevitably lead to a _ recrudescence of 
naval competition disastrous to national 
economy. . 


The League of Nations Month by Month 


By ARTHUR SWEETSER 


EVER have so many important inter- 
N national questions centred in or 
converged upon Geneva as this past 
month. Though September, with the com- 
ing together of many eminent statesmen for 
the annual Assembly of the League of 
Nations, has now become the world’s busiest 
diplomatic period, this year proved excep- 
tional in adding to the usual review of 
League activities a series of most vital 
world problems. 

The Kellogg Pact, signed but six days 
before the Assembly, played in and out 
through its debates; the relationship of the 
Monroe Doctrine to the League was ex- 
plained by the Council; the Rhineland and 
reparations discussions were initiated in 
Geneva by the German Chancellor; the 
Franco-British naval accord reacted power- 
fully on the disarmament discussions; the 
Permanent Court saw the election of 
Charles Evans Hughes as a Judge and the 
question of advisory opinions and the revi- 
sion of the Statute; the Chinese problem 
was touched upon in China’s claim for re- 
election to the Council; while in the field 
of current activities several new projects 
were initiated. 

The results are peculiarly hard to assess. 
Undoubtedly there was progress in some 
lines and retrogression in others. The 
Rhineland situation probably went ahead, 
for at least formal and direct negotiations 
have been opened; the methods of peaceful 
settlement were advanced through intensive 
new studies; while the disarmament situa- 
tion probably went behind, because of the 
rift, on the one hand, between the United 


States and the other Powers on naval mat- 
ters, and, on the other, between France and 
Germany on military matters. On the 
whole, the month showed the normal prog- 
ress in current work and a period of sus- 
pense on major work, with the nations wait- 
ing to see, first, whether the Rhineland be- 
ginnings merit continuance; second, whether 
the United States will complete the Kellogg 
pact; and third, whether the naval disarma- 
ment situation is really so inflexible as ap- 
pears. The Ninth Assembly, then, saw 
neither great success nor great failure, but 
again confirmed the opinion that the League 
system has now become an integral part of 
international life. 

The Monroe Doctrine—Among the two- 
score questions on the Council agenda at the 
beginning of the month was Costa Rica’s 
thorny request, as a precedent to her return 
to League membership, for a definition of 
the Monroe Doctrine reference in Article 21 
of the Covenant. This question, long a 
burning one throughout Latin America, was 
given deep consideration. Eventually the 
Council unanimously agreed that Article 21, 
purposely made to follow the Article abro- 
gating all obligations inconsistent with the 
Covenant, merely assured contracting States 
that agreements for the maintenance of 
peace would not be affected by accessior 
to the Covenant; that the Article refers only 
to the relations of the Covenant with such 
engagements and does not weaken or limit 
any of the safeguards in the Covenant; that 
its insertion was definitely stated at the 
time not to give any sanction or validity to 
such engagements not previously possessed ; 
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and that all members of the League have 
equal rights and equal obligations. That 
this reply removed doubts was shown both 
by the acceptance of the three Latin-Amer- 
ican members of the Council and by the 
telegram of the Costa Rican Foreign Min- 
ister that he had recommended the resump- 
tion of League membership. 

The Ninth Assembly—The largest attend- 
ance of any of the annual sessions of the 
League yet held featured in the Ninth As- 
sembly, which sat from Sept. 3 to Sept. 26 
under the Presidency of Mr. Zahle of Den- 
mark. Fifty nations were represented, in- 
cluding Spain, which returned to member- 
ship after its notice of withdrawal two 
years ago; a fifty-first, the Argentine, was 
represented by an observer; another, Costa 
Rica, signified its intention to return. In 
the same way the importance of the dele- 
gates representing the various countries 
maintained the steady upward trend of re- 
cent. years, with six Prime Ministers and 
eighteen Foreign Ministers present. 

The Rhineland Discussions—The German 
Chancellor, the Foreign Ministers of Great 
Britain and France, and the representatives 
of Italy and Japan entered into the first di- 
rect round-table discussions of the - vital 
questions of the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land and the future of the reparations prob- 
lem. Progress was made not only in the 
capital fact itself thut at last the essential 
negotiations have begun but also in the clear 
statement of the points at issue and agree- 
ment on certain principles. 

Kellogg-Briand Treaty—During the gen- 
eral debate occupying the first week of 
the Assembly, speaker after speaker, over a 
score in fact, rendered homage to this new 
pact and stressed its profound possibilities 
for the abolition of the dreaded war system. 
That they did not go even further, that 
they continued cautiously on with more de- 
tailed and less ambitious work looking to 
the same end, was due solely to unfortunate 
hesitations they have come by experience 
to fee! regarding the completion of Ameri- 
can action. 

Disarmament — Directly counter, of 
course; to the Kellogg-Briand treaty was all 
the disiocation caused in disarmament 
work, first by the rift between the United 
States and the other nations following the 
Anglo-French accord, and, second, by the 
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unexpectedly sharp divergence between 
France and Germany on land disarmament 
as shown in the Miiller-Briand and Bern- 
storff-Boncour debates before the Assembly. 
The early mystery surrounding the Anglo- 
French accord, the somewhat painful steps 
leading to its publication, and the first ap- 
parently violent reaction from Washington 
left the Assembly with but little hope of 
progress in naval matters, while Chancellor 
Miiller’s strong demands concerning land 
disarmament, M. Briand’s unexpectedly 
strong rejoinder, and Germany’s final ab- 
stention from the disarmament resolutions 
left similarly little hope for progress on the 
military side. Nevertheless, the Assembly 
stated its determination that progress must 
be made, issued an emphatic appeal to all 
Powers to hasten on with the work, took the 
necessary administrative steps for a dis- 
armament conference next year, and re- 
quested the President of the Preparatory 
Commission to maintain close touch with 
the nations concerned so that the commis- 
sion might meet again at the end of the 
present year or at all events at the begin- 
ning of 1929. 

Prevention of War—If disarmament did 
not advance at the Ninth Assembly, pro- 
gress was nevertheless made in connection 
with peaceful settlement. First of all, the 
three model multilateral treaties on arbi- 
tration and conciliation were welded to- 
gether into one General Act, which it is 
hoped may become a sort of world juridical 
charter. The document aims to comprise 
all the most advanced methods of peaceful 
settlement, so arranged that each State 
may subscribe the various sections which 
conform to its views. The Assembly fur- 
ther approved three treaties on non-aggres- 
sion and mutual assistance, suggested that 
the Council offez its good offices to States 
desiring them, approved the German sug- 
gestions concerning a model treaty for 
strengthening the means of preventing war, 
further expedited the matter of financial 
assistance to States victims of aggression, 
and considered two alternative schemes for 
providing the League with a wireless sta- 
tion to assure communication in case of 
emergency. 

Permanent Court and International Law— 
Three important steps were taken in con- 
nection with the Permanent Court of Inter- 
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national Justice which may have an indirect 
effect on America’s relationship to the 
Court. First, following tne resignation of 
John Bassett Moore as a Judge, the great 
majority of the national groups nominated 
Charles Evans Hughes to succeed him and 
the Assembly and the Council of the League 
overwhelmingly confirmed the choice. Sec- 
ond, in view of eight years’ experience and 
of the renewal of the Judges in 1930, the 
Assembly initiated steps to consider what, 
if any, revisions of the statute experience 
had shown desirable. Third, the vexed 
question as to whether unanimity or major- 
ity is needed to ask an advisory opinion of 
the Court, now practically the only obstacle 
to America’s membership, was formally 
tabled for consideration, though immediate 
action is not expected. Moreover, Spain 
and Hungary signed the compulsory juris- 
diction clause and the Assembly elaborated 
plans to secure its universal acceptation. 
Finally, in the field of international law the 
Assembly definitely fixed the First Codifi- 
cation Conference for the Hague in 1930, 
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unless postponement of the Disarmament 
Conference made it possible to advance it 
somewhat. = 

Other Questions—Apart from these main 
questions, a host of others were brought 
under review and certain new work started. 

In the social field the question of alco- 
holism, which had caused such heartburn- 
ings in previous years, secured unanimous 
agreement on two technical points: the 
abuse of alcohol going to the Health Com- 
mittee and smuggling to the Economic. 
In the field of drugs a new inquiry into 
the control of opium smoking in the Far 
East was authorized and the work of the 
Opium Committee approved. As regards 
traffic in women and children, the li- 
censed house system was again condemned 
and the employment of women police recom- 
mended. 

The United States, though represented in 
much of the preliminary work leading to 
the Assembly and affected by many of its 
results, took no part in these discussions. 

Geneva, Sept. 27, 1928. 


Religion and Prohibition as Issues in the 


Presidential Election 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


ITH the development of the Presi- 

W dential election campaign during 

the past month it became evident 
that what is called the “religious issue” was 
being brought to the fore and becoming 
hopelessly entangled with the question of 
prohibition. Broadly speaking, the discussion 
took on two distinct aspects—opposition to 
a Roman Catholic as President on purciy 
religious grounds, and appeals to organized 
Protestant groups by clergy and laymen to 
defeat Governor Smith because of his ‘pro- 
gram of modifying Prohibition. 

According to the newspapers, thousands 
of dollars were being spent to print and 
circulate throughout the country anti-Cath- 
olic propaganda painting in vivid colors the 
dangers of “Romanism.” “The country,” 
said John W. Davis on Oct. 11, “is being 


strewn with cards and pamphlets, in many 
cases of a scurrilous and unmailable char- 
acter. Lurid posters are distributed illus- 
trating the bodily tortures which Protes- 
tants may expect at Catholic hands.” Nat- 
urally statistics on the number of pam- 
phlets are not available; nor have contribu- 
tors to the funds revealed themselves. 
Equally hard to gauge was the strength 
of anti-Catholic sentiment, both frank and 
surreptitious, which expert political observ- 
ers reported particularly in the middle 
Western and Southern States such as Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Kentucky and 
Virginia. Arguments for voting against a 
Catholic for President ranged all the way 
from the pulpit utterance of the Oklahoma 
preacher who is reported to have de- 
clared, “If you vote for Al Smith, you’re 
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HISTORIC TABLETS OF THE HYPO- 
THETICAL FUTURE 
—New York Herald Tribune 


voting against Christ, and you'll all be 
damned,” to the protest of the Lutheran 
editors who, in a resolution, based their 
objection to a Catholic in the White House 
on the so-called conflict between allegiance 


to the State and to the Pope. This is sub- 
stantially the issue raised by Charles C. 
Marshall in his open letter to Governor 
Smith, who replied to it in detail in the 
Atlantic Monthly of May, 1927. 

In the wake of Methodist Bishops, Mou- 
zon, Moore, Cannon and Du Bose, who on 
July 26 called upon the members of their 
Church to oppose the election of an “enemy 
of national Prohibition,” came Dr. Hugh K. 
Walker, Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church. “The plain 
duty of every churchman,” said Dr. Walker 
in the Presbyterian Magazine, “is to work 
and pray and vote for the election of Her- 
bert Hoover. * * * We will fight to 
the bitter end the election of Alfred E. 
Smith, not because he is a member of the 
Catholic Church; * * * but because he 
has gone out of his way to announce him- 
self as the implacable foe of things that 
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we count most dear”’—namely Prohibition. 
Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States, 
on Sept. 8 urged the Ohio Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church actively to 
fight for the enforcement of Prohibition 
and against the election of Governor Smith. - 

These and many other similar appeals 
of clergy and laymen for a sectarian vote 
in favor of Mr. Hoover because of the Pro- 
hibition issue aroused a storm of indigna- 
tion. Dr. Walker was severely and publicly 
censured for “overstepping his authority 
as Moderator” by Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
President of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary of New York, by Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, former Moderator, and by The Pres- 
byterian, a weekly periodical. A general 
rebuke, which did not mention Dr. Walker 
specifically, came from Dr. Lewis Mudge, 
stated clerk of the General Presbyterian 
Assemby, who, in a letter published on Oct. 
13, said: “It is important that the historic 
position of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America with reference 
to the relations between Church and State 
should be maintained at all times.” Gen- 
eral consternation followed Mrs. Wille- 
brandt’s continued anti-Smith speeches be- 
fore church groups, and a number of Re- 
publicans maintained that they were injur- 


—Montgomery Advertiser 
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ing Mr. Hoover’s cause. However, when 
press representatives inquired as to Mrs. 
Willebrandt’s exact status in the campaign, 
Walter H. Newton, Chairman of the Re- 
publican Speakers’ Bureau, affirmed her 
authority as an authorized speaker under 
that bureau. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Willebrandt pursued her 
cause with energy, and drew vigorous pro- 
tests from Democratic spokesmen. For ex- 
ample; The New York World said editori- 
ally: “The Republican Party is committed 
[in recognizing Mrs. Willebrandt as an offi- 
cial speaker] to the doctrine that a candi- 
date for the office of President of the 
United. States may ask for partisan sec- 
tarian support. It is one of the most 
sinister and. dangerous precedents ever 
established in this country. It is pregnant 
with incalculable evil. For when a political 
party officially allies itself with organized 
church bodies, something far worse than 
casual bigotry ensues. That worse thing 
is the deepening of political divisions along 
the lines of religious differences. * * * 
An appeal to organized churches to align 
themselves with a political party, no mat- 
ter what the motive, the reason or the 
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It will take more than one bucket of paint 
to blot out that background 
—New York Herald Tribune 
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purpose is un-American and evil.” Many 
prominent laymen joined with the press 
in deploring the intrusion of religion into 
the campaign, among them Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Owen D. Young, Ralph 
Adams Cram, John W. Davis, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Governor Ritchie of Mary- 
land. 

Naturally, the public waited anxiously 
to hear what the two candidates had to 
say. Although Mr. Hoover’s associates, 
notably Dr. Work and National Committee- 
man Charles D. Hilles were specific in 
repudiating support based on bigotry, Mr. 
Hoover evidently did not at first feel it 
necessary to reiterate his statement in his 
notification speech of Aug. 11, that “by 
blood and conviction I stand for religious 
tolerance both in act and spirit.” However, 
on Sept. 29, after a Southern Republican 
National Committeewoman had _ warned 
against a “Romanized and _ rum-ridden” 
country, he issued a brief statement that he 
“could not reiterate too strongly that re- 
ligious questions have no part in this cam- 
paign,” adding, “I have repeatedly stated 
that neither I nor the Republican Party 
want support on that basis.” 

Governor Smith chose the occasion of his 
appearance in Oklahoma City on Sept. 20 
openly to challenge those who assailed him 
because of his religious faith. Referring 
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to the Republican Party’s countenancing 
of Mrs. Willebrandt’s activities, the Gov- 
ernor said: 


I haven’t heard any of them disclaim re- 
sponsibility for what Mrs. Willebrandt said. 
She is a Deputy Attorney General of the 
United States. She went before the Meth- 
odist Conference of Methodist preachers 
and said to them: ‘‘There are ,000 of 
you Methodists in Ohio alone, enough to 
put this election over. Write to your people.’’ 

There is separation of Church and State 
for you! 

Let me ask you in all candor and in all 
frankness—and you don’t need to answer 
it except by looking at me with a smile 
(that’s what you will have to do): What 
would be said around this country if a 
member of my Cabinet, if an attaché of 
the Democratic Administration at Albany, 
were to appear before a convention of Ro- 
man Catholic clerics and make that kind of 
a statement? 

Let me make myself perfectly clear. I 
do not want any Catholic in the United 
States of America to vote for me on the 
6th of November because I am a Catholic. 

If any Catholic in this country believes 
that the welfare, the well-being, the pros- 
perity, the growth and the expansion of the 
United States is best conserved and best 
promoted by the election of Mr. Hoover, I 
want him to vote for Hoover and not for 


me. 
But, on the other hand, I have the right 
to say that any citizen of this country that 


THE LADIES, GOD BLESS ’E} 
—The Baltimore Sun 


AND NOW THE CAMPAIGN HIGHBALL 
—New York Herald Tribune 


believes I can promote its welfare, that I 
am capable of steering the ship of State 
safely through the next four years, then 
votes against me because of my religion, he 
is not a real, pure, genuine American. 

Realizing the possibility that, because 
of the peculiar issues of this campaign, the 
West might depart from its traditional Re- 
publicanism and the South from its invari- 
able Democratic allegiance, both candidates 
undertook “invasions” of enemy territory. 
Governor Smith’s speech just quoted was 
the second of six delivered by him dur- 
ing an extensive tour of the West in the 
last two weeks of September. Appearing 
first at Omaha on Sept. 18, the Governor 
spoke on the farm problem, enlarging on 
his previous recommendations and scoring 
the Republicans for inaction during the 
last eight years and for lack of a con- 
structive plan. 

Water power, which also became a heated 
issue, was discussed by Governor Smith at 
Denver on Sept. 22. He expanded his al- 
ready-known views that power resources, 
notably Boulder Dam and Muscle Shoals, 
be owned, controlled and operated by the 
Government, whether Federal, State or 
inter-State. He took up the facts recently 
brought to light by the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission in regard to the existence of a 
power lobby and widespread propaganda 
by utility corporations, in the press and 
in schools, against Government ownership. 
Republican corruption in the oil deals, the 
Veterans’ Bureau and the handling of alien 
property were dealt with by Governor 
Smith at Helena, Mont., two days later. 
On Sept. 27 at St. Paul, he accused the 
present Administration of lack of construc- 
tive leadership in dealing with its major 
problems; and finally, at Milwaukee on 
Sept. 30, he painted a picture of the abuses 
of Prohibition and “the result of this con- 
dition upon the youth of the country, upon 
the officials of the Government and upon 
the general disrespect for law engendered 
by it.” Returning to Rochester, N. Y., on 
Oct. 1, he addressed the Democratic State 
Convention there on local issues and used 
his infiuence to persuade his friend Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt to accept the Democratic 
nomination for Governor. 

During this time Mr. Hoover made only 
two extended speeches, one on the pros- 
perity of labor, the other on general issues. 


—New York World 


At Newark, on Sept. 17, he told what the 
Republican Administrations had donc to 
remedy unemployment, described the bene- 
fits to labor of the Republican tariff and 
made the following plea for the continu- 
ance of the present policies as a guarantee 
of future prosperity: 


At such a time as this a change in na- 
tional policies involves not—as some may 
lightly think—only a choice between differ- 
ent roads by either of which we may go 
forward, but a question also as to whether 
we may not be taking the wrong road and 
moving backward. The measure of our 
national prosperity, of our stability, of our 
hope of further progress at this time is 
the measure of what we may risk through 
a change in present policies. More than 
once in our national history a change in 
policies in a time of advancement has been 
quickly followed by a turn toward disaster. 


“T realize that I come here as a candi- 
date of a political party with whose policies 
many of you within my sight and many 
within the sound of my voice have often 
differed.” Thus Mr. Hoover addressed the 
citizens of Elizabethton, Tenn., on Oct. 6. 
His speech touched on many subjects con- 
tained in the Republican platform and 
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others of especial interest to the South, 
among them the growth of Southern indus- 
tries and the need of tariff protection. Mr. 
Hoover expressed his eagerly awaited views 
on power development as follows: 

I do not favor any general extension of 
the Federal Government into the operation 


of business in competition with its citi- 
som. = *.* 


Violations of public interest by individuals 
or corporations should be followed by the 
condemnation and punishment they deserve, 
but this should not induce us to abandon 
progressive principles and substitute in 
their place deadly and destructive doctrines. 
There are local instances where the Govern- 
ment must enter the business field as a 
by-product of some great major purpose 
such ‘as improvement in navigation, flood 
control, scientific research or national de- 
fense, but they do not vitiate the general 
policy to which we should adhere. 


Although no reference by name was made 
in this speech, Mr. Hoover, when asked by 
the editor of the Knoxville News-Sentinel 
whether the last sentence quoted could be 
interpreted to mean Muscle Shoals, replied: 
“You may say that means Muscle Shoals.” 
This statement first appeared in the News- 
Sentinel of Oct. 7, and would commit Mr. 
Hoover to Government operation of the 
power plant, a policy firmly opposed by 
President Coolidge. In fact, it caused him 


THE BATTLE IS ON 
—Portland Press H.rald 


‘“‘This will make you efficient, my boy” 
—New York World 


to pocket veto the Norris bill last June. 

Following his opponent into Tennessee a 
week later, Governor Smith discussed the 
same issue on Oct. 12, at Nashville, where 
he established the precedent of being the 
first Democratic candidate to campaign in 
the South since the Civil War. He con- 
fessed himself puzzled as to Mr. Hoover’s 
stand as expressed in the Elizabethton 
speech, and by the use of the phrase 
“deadly and destructive doctrines.” 


What does this mean? What doctrine 
did he have in his mind that is deadly and 
destructive? If we are talking water power 
development, my guess is as good as any- 
body else’s and I hazard the guess that 
he had in his mind Government ownership 
and Government control. He could not be 
thinking about anything else, because it 
links in with the necessity of the Govern- 
ment going into business for a by-product, 
while electric energy at Muscle Shoals is 
the real product. 


Government control and operation, Gov- 
ernor Smith repeated, was the nucleus of 
his own policy. 

At Louisville, on Oct. 18, Governor Smith 
undertook te refute Republican speakers all 
over the country who have been predicting 
that a Democratic Administration would 
lower the tariff with dire consequences. He 
summed up his tariff creed in the following 
manner: 


I believe that the tariff should be taken 
out of politics and should be treated as a 
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business and economic problem. I am op- 
posed to politics in tariff making. 

I believe in the Democratic nvlatform which 
recognizes that the high wages and con- 
structive policies established by Woodrow 
Wilson and the business prosperity result- 
ing from them in America, coupled with 
the economic ruin of the rest of the world, 
brought about a new condition that com- 
mitted the Democratic Party to a stand in 
favor of such tariff schedules as will to the 
very limit protect legitimate business enter- 
prise as well as American labor from ruin- 
ous competition of foreign-made goods pro- 
duced under conditions far below the Amer- 
ican standard. 

I condemn the Republican policy of leav- 
ing the farmer outside our protective walls. 
On import crops he must be given equal pro- 
tection with that afforded industry. On his 
other products means must be adopted to 
give him as well as industry the benefit of 
tariff protection. * * * 

No revision of any specific schedule will 
have the approval of the Democratic Party 
which in any way interferes with the Amer- 
ican standard of living and level of wages. 
In other words, I say to the American work- 
ingman that the Democratic Party will not 
do a single thing that will take from his 
weekly pay envelope a 5-cent piece. * * * 

I favor a tariff commission made up as 
hereafter referred to with ample facilities 
and resources, with broadened powers, and 
with provision for the prompt and periodical 
publication of its reports, which shall be in 
such form as to present serviceable and 
practical information. 

I consider the method of general tariff 
revision to be inherently unsound and I defi- 
nitely pledge that the only change I will 
consider in the tariff will be specific revi- 
sions in specific schedules, each considered 
on its own merits on the basis of investiga- 
tion by an impartial tariff committee and a 
ae hearing before Congress of all con- 
cerned. 


Reports of unparalleled registration fig- 
ures’ from all over the country were seized 
upon by leaders of both parties as “cheer- 


ing.” The Literary Digest’s straw vote, 
which four years ago predicted with re- 
markable accuracy the outcome of the 
Coolidge-Davis election, on Oct. 5 indicated 
that Mr. Hoover would receive 68 per cent. 
of the total vote. The New York Times, 
however, interpreted the returns as favor- 
able to Smith, as they showed that of 
Smith’s total, more than 43 per cent, had 
voted Republican in 1924, while only 10 
per cent. of Hoover’s vote went to Davis 
at the last election. In other words, the 
figures would show that there are more 
“bolters” for Smith. 

That interest in the campaign became 
more intense during September was shown 
by the rapid increase in campaign funds. 
The Republicans collected $1,074,870, which 
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THE SNIPER 
—The New York Times 


brought their total to $1,733,289. On Oct. 
1 the Democratic fund had reached $1,392,- 
290. 


THE PRESIDENT BACK AT WASHINGTON 


Emerging bronzed and fit from the pines 
of Brule, Wis., the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge returned to Washington on Sept. 
12 and were greeted at the station by Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoover, Secretary and Mrs. Kel- 
logg and other members of the Cabinet. A 
few days later they left for a brief trip 
to their home in Vermont. 

Although deeply interested in the trend 
of the campaign, as his constant confer- 
ences with Republican leaders testified, the 
President evidently felt that Mr. Hoover’s 
case could rest on the record of the present 
Administration, for he did not yield to the 
entreaties of Dr. Work and others that 
he should support Mr. Hoover and re- 
ply to Democratic attacks by campaign 
speeches. In an address before the General 
Triennial Convention of the Episcopal 
Church in Washington on Oct. 10, he said: 


Organized government and organized so- 
ciety have done much and can do much. 
Their efforts will always be necessary, but 
without the inspiration of faith, without 
devotion to religion, they are inadequate 
to serve the needs of mankind. * * * 

We cannot remind ourselves too often that 
cur right to be free, the support of our 
principles of justicé, our obligations to each 
other in our domestic affairs and our duty 
to humanity abroad, the confidence in each 
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other necessary to support our social and 
economic relations, and finally the fabric 
of our Government itseif, all rest on re- 
ligion. Its importance cannot be stressed 
too often or emphasized too much. If the 
bonds of our religious convictions become 
loosened, the guaranties which have been 
erected for the protection of life and liberty 
and all that vast body of rights that lie 
between are gone. 


On April 1 last, 27,000 workers of the 
New Bedford Textile unions went on strike 
as a protest against a 10 per cent. wage 
reduction contemplated by their employers. 
They remained on strike until Oct. 6 when 
the seven unions of the Textile Council 
voted to return to work with a 5 per cent. 
pay reduction, coupled with the assurance 
that thirty days’ notice would be given be- 
fore any future wage revision. Early at- 
tempts .at reconciliation had failed and 
hostile demonstrations occurred in July, 
resulting in a number of arrests. The 
settlement was finally effected by the 
Massachusetts Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration after it had conducted a thor- 
ough investigation of the financial status 
of the mills. The losses to the workers 
and manufacturers during the six months 
of the strike were estimated at $1,000,000 
a week. 

A storm, bringing disaster beside which 
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the Mississippi floods of last year pale, re- 
duced the Virgin Islands, the French West 
Indies, Porto Rico and parts of southern 
Florida to ruins during the week of Sept. 
13. 

Sweeping northwest the tornado struck 
Florida on Sept. 16. There more than 1,500 
lives were lost, and the total dead will 
never be known. The Red Cross imme- 
diately rushed relief to the stricken area 
to cope with the inevitable famine and dis- 
ease which followed the disaster. By Sept. 
29 the results of the hurricane were sum- 
marized by the Red Cross as follows: 
Total amount contributed to the relief 
fund, $3,257,500; number of victims still 
dependent for daily sustenance, more than 
500,000; known dead in Florida, more than 
1,500; homeless in Florida, 15,000; in Porto 
Rico, 400,000; injured in Florida, 185; in 
Porto Rico, 2,771; ill in Florida, 191; in 
Porto Rico, 20,000. 

J. R. MeVey, Assistant American Trade 
Commissioner at San Juan, reported that 
Porto Rico was in a state of “physical and 
economic ruin and badly shaken morale.” 
Before the hurricane the economic situa- 
tion was bad, and the almost complete de- 
struction of the coffee crop left the island 
in desperate straits. 


Porto Rico’s Devastation by the Recent 


Hurricane 
By J. ENAMORADO CUESTA 


MEMBER OF THE STAFF OF Hl Dia; FORMERLY OF THE UNITED STATES 
- CUSTOMS SERVICE IN PorTo RICco 


the Caribbean between the French 

islands of Martinique and Dominica, 
swept over the Virgin Islands and Porto 
Rico on Sept. 12 and 13 last, and which, 
on its northwestward course, hit also Turks 
Islands, the Bahamas and wound up on 
the Florida coast, was one of the most ter- 
rifie ever brewed on the cyclonic belt of 
the tropics. Over 200 dead and 2,000 
wounded people is the toll paid in life and 
limb by Porto Rico, while there are over 
400,000 homeless, according to a prelim- 
inary estimate made by police and Red 


“Eo hurricane which, after entering 


Cross officers. As regards the loss to the 
crops and to property, they are proportion- 
ally appalling. 

The hurricane, having traversed the 
island on a nearly straight line from south- 
east to northwest, struck, nevertheless, all 
sections, coastal and mountain as_ well, 
although the loss in the mountainous inte- 
rior regions, both in life and in property, 
is by far greater than it is on the coast, 
while the eastern and central regions seem 
to have borne the full force of the storm. 
According to a rough estimate made by 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, based on 
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data obtained from the associations of 
coffee, sugar cane and fruit growers, and 
on personal observation by department 
officers, the percentage of loss to the 
island’s staple crops is as follows: 

Sugar cane 

Coffee 

Tobacco 

Citrus fruit 

The total loss to agriculture and to other 
rural and urban property is placed by offi- 
cers of the Departments of Agriculture and 
Interior at no less than $100,000,000. 
Coffee is by far the hardest hit of all the 
staples, no matter what the respective fig- 
ures may show. The loss of sugar cane, 
for instance, as compared to it, is almost 
negligible. With a possible loss of 30 per 
cent. to this year’s crop, which was esti- 
mated at over three-quarters of a million 
tons of sugar, we must remember that the 
cane takes only a few months to grow and 
produce. The same is true as regards tobacco. 
On the other hand, the loss of this year’s 
coffee crop, large as it is, is as nothing 
compared to the loss to the plantations. As 
is well known, coffee grows in a shrub, 
taking in the average from four to five 
years to grow to a producing size. Then it 
must be remembered that in Porto Rico 
coffee is all grown under shade trees, which 
themselves necessitate from five to ten years 
to grow to a height sufficient to protect the 
shrub with their foliage. A conservative 
estimate places the loss to plantations, in 
coffee as well as shade trees, at an average 
of 75 per cent., in many localities the loss 
being total. So it may be readily seen what 
the destructive force of the hurricane did 
to the coffee industry on the island. Con- 
ditions in the fruit fields closely approxi- 
mate the above, although, as the centre of 
the citrous fruit industry is to the north 
of the path followed by the centre of the 
storm, the loss to plantations was by no 
means as heavy. 

This year’s coffee crop was estimated at 
35,000,000 pounds, with an average export 
value of $11,000,000, of which 28,000,000 
pounds valued at $8,800,000, are lost. Add 
to this the loss to the plantations, and the 
prospect of four or more fruitless years, 
and it is no exaggeration to’ say that the 
industry is practically ruined. If we con- 
sider that coffee is of all our staple prod- 
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ucts the one most widely distributed as to 
ownership: and the one supporting, with its 
allied minor. crops raised mostly in the 
plantations, the majority of our peasant 
population, an approximate idea may be 
had of what this hurricane means to the 
finances and future life of the island’s 
people. Many experienced coffee growers 
believe it will take ten years to grow a 
normal crop again, and that production for 
the next four or five years will be very 
small. Another loss which affects the liv- 
ing conditions of the peasant population is 
that of the bananas and other small crops 
on which this class depends for daily sup- 
port. 

The crying need now is for adequate sup- 
port to the peasant population, that will 
enable them to rebuild their abodes and take 
a hand in the work which must be started 
at once if economic ruin is to be prevented. 
Relief for the needy has not been late in 
coming. We hear that the American Red 
Cross is raising a fund of not less than 
$5,000,000 to aid the destitute in Porto Rico 
and Florida. A Red Cross commission 
headed by Colonel Baker, Emergency Di- 
rector of the organization, arrived in a 
destroyer less than a week after the storm 
hit the island to study and report conditions, 
and food stuffs, shelter and medical sup- 
plies have already been distributed to the 
destitute and sick. 

But the real need of the island, after 
the emergency has been attended to and 
life duly protected, is to obtain long term 
loans at low rates of interest. Preliminary 
steps have already been taken in that di- 
rection. Governor Towner has appealed to 
the island’s financial institutions as well as 
to the Federal Government for help of this 
kind. Private institutions, such as_ the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Coffee 
Growers’ and the Farmers’ Associations, 
have done likewise. 

The spirit of the population is, on the 
whole, very good. Even in those towns 
which suffered most heavily, a few of 
which were practically destroyed, especially 
those lying in the direct path of the centre 
of the storm, people are proceeding to re- 
build their homes with what little help they 
have been furnished. It is common to see 
along the roads whole families so occupied, 
even women and children helping. 
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on Sept. 25 of Emilio Portes Gil 

as Provisional President to succeed 
President Calles on Dec. 1, was the climax 
of the political activities that were suddenly 
set in motion by the assassination of Presi- 
dent-elect Obregon on July 17. 

Portes Gil’s election was preceded and 
virtually assured by significant and surpris- 
ing political re-alignments in the Chamber 
of Deputies. In that body, when Congress 
assembled on Sept. 1, the Obregonista bloc 
was dominant under the more or less radical 
and militant leadership of Ricardo Topete, 
Aurelio Manrique and Antonio Soto y 
Gama. Five days later, however, a breach 
developed among the Obregonistas, and a 
majority of them deserted Topete and his 
Agrarian followers, who were supporting 
General Trevino as candidate for Provi- 
sional President, and endorsed Portes Gil, 
who apparently was the choice of President 
Calles. At the same time the dissenting 
Obregonistas called upon Topete, who had 
been left with fewer than 100 followers, to 
resign as President of the Chamber, it being 
alleged that he had condoned affronts in 
that body to President Calles and that he 
was endeavoring to have himself elected 
Provisional President. 

Formal endorsement. of Portes Gil as 
Provisional President was made in a resolu- 
tion that was adopted unanimously by the 
majority bloc of the Mexican Senate on 
Sept. 20. The same day a joint committee 
of eight members, four each from the 
majority blocs of the House and the Senate, 
called on President Calles to advise him, 
so it was reported, of their choice for 
Provisional President. 

At a formal session of the electoral com- 
missions of both houses of Congress on 
Sept. 24, the late General Obregén was de- 
clared to have been elected to the Presi- 
dency, and then was declared to be dead— 
this action being a legal step necessary be- 


“T= election by the Mexican Congress 


fore the selection of a Provisional President. 
The following day at a joint session of both 
houses of Congress Portes Gil was unani- 
mously elected Provisional President, a total 
of 277 votes being cast. He will serve from 
Dec. 1, 1928 to Feb. 5, 1930. A constitutional 
President will be elected in special general 
elections to be held in November, 1929; he 
then will serve for the balance of the full 
term of six years ending Nov. 30, 1934. 

Portes Gil, who is 37 years old, is a 
civilian, a lawyer, and from 1925 until his 
recent appointment as Minister of the In- 
terior, was Governor of the State of 
Tamaulipas. His career and personality 
are described in a special article published 
elsewhere in these pages. 

In a statement issued to the press after 
his election Senor Portes Gil said: 

My policy will be inspired by the highest 
principles of social equity and justice. My 
task will be to continue the policies devel- 
oped by President Calles in all branches of 
public administration, and also to procure 
the fulfillment of the social program out- 
lined by the late General Obregon. 

The status of the case of the Govern- 
ment against José de Leén Toral, confessed 
murderer of President-elect Obregon, re- 
mained unchanged during September while 
the prisoner’s mental condition was being 
observed. A motion to cancel the orders of 
arrest under which Mother Superior Con- 
cepcién and fifteen other defendants are 
held charged with participation in the 
murder of General Obregon, was taken 
under advisement by the Supreme Court on 
Sept. 25. On Oct. 4 Toral in a letter to 
his attorney protested against being held in 
solitary confinement. 

On Oct. 4, Mexico City was greatly 
shocked by news that Umberto Obregon, 
eldest son of the late President-Elect, had 
been seriously wounded by a self inflicted 
shot after attending a ball in the capital. 
All indications pointed to an attempt at 
suicide, due to grief over his father’s death. 
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It was reported, however, that the wound 
would not prove fatal. 

The unsolved relations between Church 
and State continued to claim the attention 
of Mexican officials during September. By 
the eleventh of the month the Chamber of 
Deputies had on the table four distinct 
memorials on the Catholic question. Con- 
gressional leaders were reported on Sept. 20 
to have declared that consideration of these 
petitions was impossible unless the peti- 
tioners first publicly condemned the re- 
bellious activities of the elements then in 
the field against the Government. 

In Mexico the task of enforcing the laws 
relating to religion devolves upon the Min- 
istry of the Interior; on Sept. 17 the new 
Minister of that secretariat, Emilio Portes 
Gil, who has since been elected Provisional 
President, announced,that he would “con- 
tinue to take such steps” as might be neces- 
sary to make the religious laws “duly ob- 
served throughout the country.” The same 
day orders were issued by the Ministry of 
the Interior to the Governors of three States 
to open certain churches which for causes 
satisfactory to the Government had had 
their doors sealed. An official denial was 
made that a general order affecting all 
churches had been issued. A memorial urg- 
ing that the recent Catholic petitions be 
discarded “energetically and definitely” was 
sent to the Mexican Congress on Sept. 25 
by the National Agrarian League. Regula- 
tions covering the appointment and func- 
tions of the local boards which, in con- 
formity with the laws governing religious 
activities, will have charge of the Catholic 
churches throughout Mexico were issued 
by President Calles through the Ministry of 
the Interior on Sept. 29. 

An appeal that serious consideration be 
given to a “sincere and respectful petition 
on behalf of concord and harmony in the 
Mexican family and to relieve the distress- 
ing situation of the Mexican Catholics” was 
made by Bishop Miguel de la Mora of San 
Luis Potosi in an open letter to President- 
elect Portes Gil published on Oct. 2. Another 
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petition signed by prominent Catholic lay- 
men, was made public on Oct. 6. 

Renewal of insurgent activities in the 
State of Jalisco was reported on Oct. 9; 
some 300 rebels were dispersed at Aguas- 
calientes Canyon after a severe battle. Other 
engagements were reported at various 
points in Jalisco. 

Considerable improvement in’ the condi- 
tion of Mexico’s public finances was claimed 
by Finance Minister Montes de Oca in his 
annual report for the fiscal year ending 
July 31, which was transmitted to President 
Calles on Sept. 3. The results of a plan 
were summarized under which the Govern- 
ment’s income was estimated at 290,000,000 
pesos and its expenditures at 289,838,216 
pesos; but in mid September the Finance 
Minister announced that Mexico during 1929 
would have to live on an income of 286,000,- 
000 pesos. Because of a gain of 10,000,000 
pesos over estimated receipts for the first 
half of the year, the Government had begun 
to pay the salaries of the civil staff. Also 
there had been paid upward of 30,000,- 
000 pesos on the public indebtedness, in- 
terior and exterior. 

The text of Mexico’s new law creating the 
“National Economic Council” was published 
in the Diario Oficial late in September. The 
council thus created is to study “the eco- 
nomic-social affairs of the nation, and shall 
be a permanent autonomous body of com- 
pulsory consultation and free initiative.” It 
is to be composed of representatives of the 
Ministries of the Interior; Finance and 
Public Credit; Agriculture and Develop- 
ment; Communications and Public Works; 
Iudustry; Health; and National Statistics; 
and represen‘atives of thirteen other or- 
ganizat:cns. 

Regular air-mail service between Mexico 
City and the United States and Canada was 
inaugurated on Oct. 2. The inauguraticn of 
the air-mail service was described by Presi- 
dent Coolidge in a telegram of congratula- 
tions to President Calles on Oct. 1 as “a 
new bond between Mexico and the United 
States.” 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 
eee a eneeees adopted by the 


insure 
Presidential 


Nationa: Elections Board to 
order and fairness at the 


elections to be held on Nov. 4 provide for 
the presence of an American official at 
each of the 351 voting booths; the counting 
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of the votes by Americans; and the protec- 
tion of voters by the Nicaraguan National 
Guard, 2,000 strong, detachments of which, 
under the command of American officers, 
will be stationed at each voting booth. As 
an added precaution all local police and in- 
ternal revenue guards have been disbanded 
and their arms delivered to the National 
Guard, which will police the entire country 
until after the elections. Also, the National 
Elections Board on Sept. 1 placed under 
lock and seal all liquor warehouses; it also 
barred the possession or sale of brandy by 
any one from Sept. 17 until after the elec- 
tions. At the same time, both parties were 
guaranteed equal rights to the use of the 
telegraph lines during the election period— 
an advantage heretofore enjoyed solely by 
the party in power. By unanimous vote of 
the National Elections Board on Sept. 26, 
the decision was reached to mark with a 
chemical stain the hand of each voter as he 
casts his ballot and thereby prevent re- 
peaters in the election. 

Brig. Gen. Frank R. McCoy, U. S. A., as 
head of the American Electoral Mission in 
Nicaragua is assisted by an Advisory Board 
composed of Hon. G. K. Pond, Massachu- 
setts State Senator; Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
Professor of Politics at Princeton Univer- 
sity, and Walter Wilgus, a former Govern- 
ment employe under General Wood in the 
Philippines. The personnel of the Amer- 
ican Electoral Mission in Nicaragua num- 
bers about 600. 

Registration of Nicaraguan voters under 
rules formulated by the National Elections 
Board, of which General McCoy is Chairman 
and umpire, began on Sept. 23 and was to 
continue on four additional and separate 
days until Oct. 7. At the conclusion of the 
registration period, official reports sent by 
General McCoy to Secretary Kellogg, 
showed that approximately 145,000 Nicara- 
guans had registered, an increase of 35,000 
over the record for 1924. This result is 
attributed to the measures taken by the 
United States marines and the Nicaraguan 
National Guard to protect citizens from 
political intimidation. 

The time limit set by decree of Presi- 
dent Diaz for the ‘granting of full and 
complete amnesty to all Nicaraguan rebels 
or rebel sympathizers who would surren- 
der voluntarily to the United States ma- 


rines in the northern area expired, and the 
amnesty offer was withdrawn on Sept. 18. 
From the date of its issuance, three months 
earlier, a total of 1,755 individuals regis- 
tered with the marines and were granted 
amnesty. This absolved them from prose- 
cution of any crime of which they were ac- 
cused. Despite desertion among the rebel 
forces, marine aviation squadrons in Nica- 
ragua have been kept busy, according to a 
report received by the Navy Department on 
Sept. 21. 

A treaty designed to settle a long-stand- 
ing territorial dispute between Colombia 
and. Nicaragua was signed on March 24 


last and made public on Sept. 21. This. 


treaty recognizes Nicaragua’s sovereignty 
over the Mosquito Coast and over Gréat 
and Little Corn Islands and Colombia’s 
sovereignty over the islands of San Andrés, 
Providence, Santa Catalina and all the 
other islands, islets and keys forming a part 
of the Archipelego of San Andrés. In addi- 
tion to settling an old dispute between Co- 
lombia and Nicaragua, the treaty has the 
effect of clarifying the rights to important 
approaches to the proposed Nicaraguan 
Canal acquired by the United States under 
the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty of 1916. 

The Keys of Roncador, Quita Suefio and 
Serrana, the dominion over which is in liti- 
gation between Colombia and the United 
States, were not included in the treaty. 
This issue, however, was placed on a status 
quo basis through notes exchanged on April 
10 last and made public on Sept. 21. These 
notes, according to an announcement of the 
Department of State, provided that 
Colombia will refrain from objecting to 
the maintenance by the United States of 
the services which it has established or may 
establish for aids to navigation, and the 
Government of the United States will re- 
frain from objecting to the utilization by 
Colombian nationals of the waters appur- 


tenant to the islands for the purpose of 
fishing. 


garnet ten days’ leave of absence 
from the Presidency requested by Pres- 
ident Chiari on account of illness was ap- 
proved by the Panaman National Assem- 
bly on Sept. 7. Tomas Gabriel Duque, first 
designate, was thereupon called to exercise 
the authority of President until President 
Chiari returned. At the same time the 
Assembly elected three Presidential desig- 
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nates for the next Administration as fol- 
lows: Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, present Min- 
ister of Panama in Washington; Dr. Carlos 
J. Lépez and Don Eduardo Chiari, brother 
of the present Executive. President-elect 
Arosemena was inaugurated for the con- 
stitutional term beginning Oct. 2. 

The re-establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Panama and Costa Rica, 
which had been interrupted since 1921 as a 
result of a boundary dispute, was officially 
announced on Oct. 1. 


ee suspension of con- 
stitutional guarantees because of the 
alleged seditious activities of the Opposition 
and its newspapers was decreed for a period 
of five months by President Chacén on 
Sept. 26. This action, which is tantamount 
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to a declaration of martial law, applies to 
meetings, transporation and the press. 


} ONDURAS—The withdrawal from the 
Presidential race of Dr. Ochoa Velas- 
quez, Liberal Party candidate, and General 
Vicente Tosta, Republican Party candidate, 
announced on Oct. 9, in favor of Dr. Colin- 
dres, Coalition candidate, left the Presiden- 
tial race to Dr. Colindres and the National- 
ists, headed by General Tiburcio Carias. 


UBA—On Oct. 8 the Cuban and Amer- 

ican Veterans of the War of 1898 joined 
hands in reunion at the official opening of 
the thirtieth annual convention of the United 
Spanish War Veterans at the National 
Theatre in Havana. More than 7,000 vet- 
erans were present. 


The Controversy Between the United States 
And Colombia 


By N. ANDREW N. CLEVEN 
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HE controversy between the United 
States and Colombia over the cancella- 
tion of the so-called Barco concession 

has been one of the more important topics 
for discussion in the economic and political 
circles of South America during the past 
month. The Barco concession—a grant of 
5,000,000 acres of oil lands to a group of 
financiers, most of whom were of the United 
States, and many of the Gulf Refining Com- 
pany of PennSylvania—was canceled by de- 
cree of the President of Colombia in March, 
1926. The concessionaires memorialized the 
Colombian Government, pointing out that 
reasons given in the decree—namely, that 
the lands had not been developed within the 
period called for by the contract—were not 
of a nature to warrant such drastic action. 
While the Colombian Government did not 
formally acknowledge the receipt of the 
memorial, it did make it known that the 
grovnds given in the decree were not the 
real reasons for the cancellation, but main- 


tained that there were grounds which made 
the cancellation necessary. 

The memorialists then took the matter 
up with the United States Department of 
State, requesting it to ask permission of 
the Colombian Government to present an- 
other memorial of their grievances. The 
United States Department of State con- 
sented to do so, and in due course of time 
sent an official note to the Colombian Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs asking for the de- 
sired permission. The request was de- 
clined. In addition the Colombian Govern- 
ment denied the right of the United States 
Government to make such a request, main- 
taining that the question at issue was one 
between the Colombian Government and the 
Barco concessionaires, and that it could not 
aliow intervention in a matter that was 
wholly a domestic affair. The United States 
Government replied in a formal note to the 
Colombian Government expressing surprise 
at the attitude of the Colombian Govern- 











ment, pointing out that such conduct was 
contrary to the usages of international inter- 
course between friendly nations. The note 
further declared that there could be no ques- 
tion of the right of the United States Gov- 
ernment to assist and protect its nationals 
abroad; and that since this was its un- 
doubted right the United States Govern- 
ment would continue to interest itself in 
the welfare of its nationals in Colombia. 

This incident has been of more than ordi- 
nary importance, as all such incidents are 
likely to be. It has been made the excuse 
for. airing the whole policy of the United 
States toward the republics not only of 
South America but toward all the repub- 
lics of the New World. “Yankee imperial- 
ism”. has been the topic of the hour, and 
Yankee-phobia has been given expression in 
no uncertain terms, not only in Colombia 
but also in Argentina and Chile. 

In the meantime we are assured that the 
Barco incident will not be allowed, «t least 
as far as the Colombian Government is con- 
cerned, to affect adversely the friendly re- 
lations between it and the United States. It 
is claimed that there is nothing in the whole 
affair that cannot be settled amicably and 
with justice to all. In the meantime the 
Colombian Government is working on new 
oil laws, the character of which may not 
without just reason be affected by the atti- 
tude of the United States Government in 
respect to the Barco concession, for the en- 
thusiastic support given the Administration 
in its action in refusing to grant the request 
made by the United States Department of 
State must be taken as a sign of what is 
likely to happen in the matter of new oil 
legislation in that republic. 


RGENTINA—Among the more impor- 

tant topics discussed in Argentina dur- 
ing the past month may be mentioned the 
signing of the Paris Pact (the Briand-Kel- 
logg treaty), the effort of the proponents of 
the League of Nations to prevent the Con- 
gress from failing to provide for the na- 
tion’s quota in the budget for the next year, 
and the preparation for the inauguration 
of the newly elected President,’ Sefior Iri- 
goyen, on Oct. 12. Argentina has not shown 
any very great enthusiasm for the Pact of 
Paris, taking the stand that her attitude to- 
ward matters of world peace has been such 
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as to call for no formal acceptance of a’ 
pact to outlaw war. On the other hand, the 
proceedings in connection with the formal 
signing of the pact as well as the reserva- 
tions made by the three great Powers sigria- 
tory to it have not impressed Argentina to 
any great degree. Her well known opposi-- 
tion to the inclusion of regional doctrines 
in the League of Nations. Covenant and 
her demand for a real league of nations 
must be taken into consideration in judging 
her caution. It may be said that there is 
only a slight chance of her adhering to the 
pact. She is, of course, in good. company, 
as far as South America is concerned, for 
only Bolivia, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela 
have thus far given their formal assent to 
the document. In the matter of the quota 
for the expenses of the League of Nations 
it may be said that, while Argentina has 
not been actively engaged in any of the 
major activities of the League since her 
withdrawal, she has regularly paid her 
quota. But this year the opponents of the 
League succeeded in preventing the neces- 
sary appropriation for that purpose. Senor 
Irigoyen, the incoming Chief Executive, is 
not a proponent of the League of Nations, 
and may sever all connections with the 
League as soon as he has taken office. 

The Argentine National Agricultural As- 
sociation on Oct. 7 cabled the Argentine 
Ambassador at Washington a long list of 
objections to the proposed increases in the 
United States import duties on corn and lin- 
seed. 

The press of Buenos Aires on Oct. 6 
unanimously approved the reply of Angel 
Gallardo, the Foreign Minister, to the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the House of 
Deputies, to the effect that Argentina woul 
continue to refuse recognition of the Soviet 
Government, or to enter into any trade 
compact with that Government, until it 
ceased all “propaganda against the social 
order.” Pointing out the danger of recog- 
nition, the Foreign Minister added: “It 
would be much more dangerous to permit 
the establishment here of legations and 
trade delegations which in Europe proved 
to be hotbeds of revolutionary propaganda.” 


OLIVIA—Sefior Mufioz Reyes, Director 
General of Mining and Oil of the Boliv- 
ian Government, is authority for the state- 
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ment that experts had reported the discov- 
ery of vast oil resources in Eastern Bolivia, 
and that these resources lie mainly in the 
districts of Buena Vista, Santa Cruz and 
Caulican. Several foreign concerns inter- 
ested in the development of oil resources, 
including the Standard Oil Company, have 
begun development of these and other oil 
resources on a large scale. Sefior Reyes is 
impressed with the prospects of a brilliant 
oil future for his country. He has no doubt 
about the future of the industry, and de- 
clares that the oil industry is destined to 
change the whole future of the republic. 


RAZIL—Brazil has made great headway 
in her fight with the yellow fever and 
is determined not to relax in her efforts 
to stamp it out. She has also been con- 
cerned to a degree about the coffee situa- 
tion. There is evidence to support the be- 
lief that overproduction of coffee, especially 
in Sao Paulo, will definitely affect the price 
of coffee in spite of the somewhat elaborate 
system of valorization. There is some un- 
easiness in circles interested in the stabiliza- 
tion price scheme, for overproduction has 
a powerful effect on any plan to keep the 
price of coffee at such a figure as is de- 
sired. The situation in Sado Paulo is serious 
because of the large increase in coffee pro- 
duction and the failure of the market to 
increase its demand in proportion to such 
production. In this State alone—one of the 
wealthiest and most powerful in all Brazil— 
the increase in the production of coffee 
has been enormous. The report of the Cof- 
fee Institute for 1927 showed that there 
were 1,046,532,000 coffee-producing trees in 
the State; and that there had been a very 
great increase in the number of coffee trees 
planted there ana also in adjacent States. 
The coffee crop of the year 1927, known as 
the 1927-1928 crop, was the largest ever 
harvested in Brazil, the total amounting to 
more than 29,000,900 bags. 
~ On Oct. 8 O Jornal of Rio de Janeiro car- 
ried an editorial warning to Brazil that the 
Government’s policy of withholding coffee 
from the market was reacting »nfavorably 
abroad, particularly in the United States, 
where the market was declining, and that 
the valorization scheme was meeting strong 
resistance there. 
The Fascisti have incurred the displeasure 
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of the Brazilian public by their acts in sup- 
port of Fascismo. The Italian consulate and 
the homes of several of the prominent Ital- 
ians of Sao Paulo have been given addi- 
tional police protection in order to meet any 
unusual anti-Fascisti demonstrations. 

The arrival of three ships from the Ford 
factories with materials and men to begin 
the development of Henry Ford’s rubber 
properties in the Amazon basin has aroused 
added interest in the action of the State of 
Para in granting this vast concession to Mr. 
Ford. The fact that the materials brought 
by these ships were admitted free of duty 
as per the contract only served to reiterate 
the old charge that such act of the State 
Government was a discrimination against 
the local commercial and industrial inter- 
ests, and that it was bound to act adversely 
in the end. 


[Sed —maiane Figueroa, former Presi- 
dent of Chile and Chile’s first Ambassa- 
dor to Peru after nearly twenty years, pre- 
sented his credentials to President Leguia 
on Oct. 3. 

Two other items of interest are reported 
from Peru. One concerns the elaborate 
manner in which the silver anniversary of 
President Augusto B. Leguia’s political life 
was celebrated. The Chamber of Deputies 
passed a resolution haming him a “Procer 
of Peru,” a designation hitherto held only 
by a few of the founders and early leaders 
of the republic. A national holiday was 
declared and was appropriately celebrated 
throughout the nation on Sept. 8. The other 
item concerns the new law which has just 
been enacted making it easier for the Gov- 
ernment to control revolutionary activities 
by Peruvians both at home and abroad. The 
law makes it a capital offense punishable 
by confiscation of property, or a prison sen- 
tence of twenty-five years, for any Peru- 
vian found guilty of treasonable acts either 
in Peru or in foreign countries. 


(= rapprochement between Peru 
‘ and Chile after twenty years of aliena- 
tion over the Tacna-Arica controversy, is 
praised as one of the greatest achievements 
of the age. Economically both countries are 
profiting by it, and politically it is bound, 
so many authorities declare, to bring on a 
great era of general prosperity for both 
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countries. For the first time in twenty 
years a Peruvian diplomatic representative 
crossed the threshold of the Moneda Palace 
on Oct. 5 and handed President Ibafiez his 
credentials. 

An assurance of early settlement of the 
Taena-Arica dispute was derived from a 
statement made public by the State Depart- 
ment at Washington on Oct. 10, announcing 
that the Boundary Commission, which has 
been sitting in New York for the past three 
years, would suspend its activities for four 
months, with the consent of both Govern- 
ments involved. : 

In internal matters President Ibafiez has 
made it clear that he will not tolerate a re- 
turn to the old and obsolete parliamentary 
discussions. He has also announced the new 
policy to be applied to the teachers in the 
public school. This is to the effect that 
all those in the public school service who 
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are suspected of disloyalty to the Admin- 
istration of President Ibafiez or who dis- 
play any leaning toward Bolshevism are 
to be ruthlessly eliminated from the system. 


ENEZUELA—Kumors of disorders in 

Venezuela continue to circulate in spite 
of strenuous denials. In the meantime new 
regulations for the better control of the en- 
try of foreigners in that land are announced. 
This action is deemed necessary to prevent 
the entry of undesirables into the republic, 
and will doubtless serve a wholesome pur- 
pose. The evidences of economic prosperity 
continue to multiply. The production of oil 
goes on with a speed that is astounding. It 
is now predicted that more than 100,000,000 
barrels of oil will be produced this year, 
thereby placing Venezuela second only to 
the United States as the greatest oil pro- 
ducing country in the world. 


Great Britain’s Three Parties Define 


Election Issues 
By RALSTON HAYDEN 
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election of 1929 was definitely in- 

augurated by the annual conferences 
of the three parties—Conservative, Liberal 
and Labor—which were held late in Sep- 
tember and early in October. It is generally 
understood that the election will ke held 
in May or early in June. The Conservative 
Government can hardly hope to complete 
even the most necessary portions of its 
legislative program before then, while to 
hold the election later would be to bring 
the final campaign too near harvest time. 
It was in anticipation of a, May or June 
election that the traditional dates for the 
beginning and ending of Parliamentary 
sessions were changed when the prorogation 
took place early in August. Under the new 
errangement the session is to begin in Octo- 
ber or November (this year, Nov. 6) in- 
stead of in January or early February, and 


“Ya campaign for the British general 


to terminate in July, or somewhat earlier in 
the event of a general election. 

The outstanding electoral policies of the 
Conservatives were set forth by Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin at the party con- 
ference held at Yarmouth on Sept. 27 and 
28. Despite tremendous pressure from the 
protectionist wing of his party, he definitely 
refused to go before the country on the 
issue of a general protective tariff, but he 
warmly endorsed the protection of particu- 
lar, vital, national industries against 
“dumping” from countries in which those 
industries are carried on by “sweated” 
labor. He suggested that the Safeguarding 
of Industries act might be simplified to 
facilitate applications for protection from 
industries subject to “unfair” Continental 
competition. But “safeguarding,” Mr. Bald- 
win declared, “will not be used as a side 
door or back door by which to introduce a 
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general tariff until the question of a gen- 
eral tariff has been submitted to the 
country,” adding that “we are agreed that 
there will be no taxes on food if we are re- 
turned to power.” This declaration was in- 
terpreted, however, as leaving the way 
open for the protection of the iron and 
steel industries, inasmuch as they, along 
with others, would be entitled to tariff sup- 
port in case they should be able to establish 
a case for protection under the Safeguard- 
ing act. It is upon the question of as- 
sistance to these industries that the Con- 
servatives have been shafply divided. 

The keynote of the Conservative Party’s 
campaign was struck by the Prime Minister 
when he declared that “the issue in this 
campaign is once more the challenge of 
Socialism against constitutionalism and in- 
dividualism, and on that issue the British 
people’s vote cannot be doubted.” Seeking 
to range the Liberals alongside the Labor 
Party on this issue, he further said: “The 
most the Liberals hope for is the position 
of a balance of power. The country has a 
right to ask them before the election 
whether, if they hold it, they will put the 
Socialists in office. The Labor Party is 
still divided, undisciplined, and weakly led, 
so that the strength of the extremists makes 
them dangerous.” 

Mr. Baldwin went on to say that the 
Government was content to appeal to the 
people upon the strength of its constructive 
record, which included the passage of the 
Widow, Orphans and Old Age Pension act; 
building 700,000 houses within its term of 
office out of the 1,000,000 constructed since 
the war; great advances in the educational 
system through the construction and reno- 
ation of school buildings and the reduction 
of the large classes; the improvement of 
medical service for school children; the en- 
franchisement of women on equal terms 
with men; increasing relief to agriculture 
from local taxation; and passing the 
Trades Union act, which, “has laid for- 
ever the ghost of a general strike.” Unem- 
ployment, the Prime Minister admitted, 
was still a great national problem, but he 
stated that the Government was putting 
into action effective plans for its solution. 

The Labor Party conference, which met 
at Birmingham on Oct. 1, adopted the long 
and inclusive platform which had been 


previously prepared by a committee and 
approved by the official party leaders (See 
CURRENT History, September, 1928, p. 
1033). Containing some sixty-five articles 
of faith, the platform was declared by 
Ramsay MacDonald to constitute a struc- 
ture upon which Labor could stand not 
merely in 1928, but in all of the years that 
must pass before Socialism is eventually 
achieved. As in previous party gatherings, 
the struggle at Birmingham was between 
the conservative leaders like MacDonald, 
Clynes, Snowden and Henderson and the 
extremists represented, on this occasion, by 
James Maxton. The former declared that 
Socialism in Great Britain can only be at- 
tained through the education of the pub- 
lic, the use of the ballot and a process of 
gradual evolution. The latter would social- 
ize the State abruptly through political and 
industrial revolution brought about by any 
force which may be available. The confer- 
ence left no doubt that the conservative 
wing is in control of the party organiza- 
tion at the present time. The platform is 
in accordance with its policies; action was 
taken to bar all Communists from Labor 
Party delegations and Labor platforms, 
and the radical resolutions of the Left 
Wing were universally voted down. 

In addition to adopting its previously 
prepared platform, the conference went on 
record as opposing the Anglo-French naval 
accord and the secret way in which it had 
been reached. Demand was made that the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission 
should meet as soon as possible, and in pub- 
lic, and that the British representatives 
should press for immediate, all-round, dras- 
tic reduction in armaments as part of the 
plan of total disarmament by successive 
stages. The party also advocated the con- 
trol of the Bank of England by a public 
corporation comprising representatives of 
the Treasury, Board of Trade, industrial in- 
terests and labor, as part of a program for 
democratizing control over the whole Brit- 
ish banking and*financial system. The Bank 
of England has always been a private cor- 
poration, acting as banker to the British 
Government and cooperating with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as a matter of 
custom rather than as the result of consti- 
tutional and legal provision. 

The Liberal Party conference opened at 
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Great Yarmouth on Oct. 11 with an attack 
on the Baldwin Government for its half- 
hearted attitude toward peace, disarma- 
ment and the League of Nations. The 
Labor Party was criticized for its impo- 
tence as an opposition. and the idea of a 
Liberal Labor coalition was rejected, 
though willingness was expressed “to co- 
operate with cthers for the achievement” 
of reforms. 

At the beginning of the long campaign 
all parties realize that a tremendous political 
turnover will be necessary to displace the 
Conservatives as the majority party in the 
House of Commons. Out of 615 seats, they 


hold more than 400, or a Parliamentary 
majority of about 220. Labor occupies the 
position of official opposition, but has only 
about 140 members while the Liberals have 
only forty-twe. As Mr. Baldwin pointed out 
at Yarmouth, his party has lost only six 
seats since the last general election, a re- 
markable record in view of the fact that 
in by-elections the drift is usually steadily 
and increasingly against the party in 
power. A new and uncertain element in 
the forthcoming contest, however, is the 
body of 5,250,000 women petween the ages 
of twenty-one and thirty who will exercise 
the franchise for the first time. 


OTHER EVENTS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


REAT BRITAIN—On Sept. 27 the 
British Admiralty announced that the 
contract had been let for the construction 
of the long projected naval base at Singa- 
pore. It was understood that the dockyard 
would cost approximately £7,750,000. Of 
this sum the Government of Hong Kong 
has contributed £250,000, New Zealand 
£1,000,000, and the Federated Malay 
States £2,000,000. The Government of the 
Straits Settlements provides some 3,000 
acres of land. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury issued a 
statement on Sept. 29 expressing the ap- 
proval of the Bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land of the use by the clergy of the revised 
Book of Common Prayer twice rejected by 
Parliament. Although the permission was 
provisional only, it was regarded in many 
quarters as virtual defiance of the authority 
of Parliament over the ritual of the Church, 
and a statement made by the Rev. D. F. L. 
Donaldson, Canon of Westminster, that the 
action of the Bishops might hasten disestab- 
lishment was commented upon by the press 
as of great significance. 


RELAND—tThe second report on the cen- 

sus of 1926 issued on Sept. 20 by the 
Government of the Irish Free State pro- 
vided a most interesting record of the oc- 
cupations of the population of Southern Ire- 
land. Perhaps the most significant fact re- 
vealed was that more than half of the adult 
population (514 per thousand) is engaged 
in agriculture, while only 149 persons per 
thousand are engaged in industrial pursuits. 


In England and Scotland the agriculturists 
number 73 and 89 per thousand, respec- 
tively, and in industry 416 and 472. The 
professional classes in Ireland number 42 
per thousand of population, as compared 
with 40 in Scotland and 39 in England and 
Wales. Numbered among them in the cen- 
sus reports are 14,245 professed priests, 
clergymen and nuns, 13,107 being Roman 
Catholic and 788 Church of Ireland clergy- 
men. The returns showed that women were 
represented in practically every trade and 
profession. 

The Dail and Senate reassembled on Oct. 
10 with a long list of Government measures 
to be considered. 

Stating that he would be no party to 
the setting up of rival parties in Northern 
Ireland, one Protestant and the other Cath- 
olic, Joseph Devlin declined on Oct. 9 to as- 
sume the position of leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the Ulster Parliament. The minority 
in Northern Ireland, he said, were in an in- 
finitely worse position than two years ago, 
being denied any position in which honor, 
intellect, character and education counted. 
The Nationalists, he added, were dissat- 
isfied and resentful, but would continue as 
an independent party in the House. 

John Devoy, one of the picturesque fig- 
ures of Ireland’s fight for separation from 
Great Britain during the past fifty years, 
died at Atlantic City on Sept. 28. Devoy 
was a supporter of Charles Stuart Parnell 
and throughout his career was associated 
with the Irish patriots who advocated the 
use of violent means to attain Ireland’s po- 
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litical ends. Practically banished from Ire- 
land, he became a resident of the United 
States and attained prominence as a jour- 
nalist. At the time of his death he was 
editor of the Gaelic American. 


ANADA — Speaking in London on Oct. 
10, W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, declared that it was untrue 
to say that Canada did not want British im- 
migrants or that in appointing her own Min- 
isters in foreign capitals she was seeking to 
break away from the Empire. The effect of 
appointment of a Canadian Minister to 
Washington had been, he contended, to es- 
tablish closer unity of empire interests as 
represented in that capital rather than to 
divide them. 

Speaking with Mr. King’s approval, Sena- 
tor Raoul Dandurand, Government leader in 
the Canadian Senate and a former President 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
interviewed in Paris on Oct. 6, said that use- 
ful results from the activities of the League 
of Nation’s Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission cannot be hoped for unless Great 
Britain and the United States agree on a 
formula for making an appreciable reduc- 
tion in naval armaments. 


ae cearreggaetaids was 
business paralyzed, homes of indepen- 
dent workers bombed, and the waterfronts 
of a number of Australian ports given over 
to mob rule during mid-September by one 
of the periodic shipping strikes which are 
characteristic of the Commonwealth’s econ- 


tied up, 


omic life. The dispute arose between the 
ship owners and the Waterside Workers’ 
Federation over the manner in which steve- 
dores should be employed. The workers 
refused to accept an award of the Arbitra- 
tion Court and resorted to violence. Premier 
Butler of South Australia enrolled a force of 
2,000 special constables to keep the peace. 
The National Trades and Labor Council 
called upon all maritime workers to refuse 
to register under the recently enacted trans- 
port Workers’ act. Prime Minister Bruce of 
the Commonwealth termed this resolution a 
direct incentive to defy the law of the land, 
and declared that the decision of the legal 
tribunal would be upheld and enforced. 
Meanwhile, Australian business, which had 
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begun to improve after a year of depression, 
received another serious setback. 

Prime Minister Bruce on Sept. 10 declined 
to accede to the proposals of a deputation 
representing the whole Catholic laity of Aus 
tralia that the government should accept th: 
principle that. secular education of children 
in the Roman Catholic schools should b< 
recognized by the granting of a Federa! 
subsidy. The deputation declared that thc 
contribution of Roman Catholics toward thc 
cost of the public schools should be trans- 
ferred to the Church schools. 

The Commonwealth Parliament was dis- 
solved on Oct. 9 and writs were issued for a 
general election to be held on Nov. 17. 


——— AFRICA—Premier Hertzog, lead- 
er of the Nationalist Party, now in 
power in the Union Government, is reported 
to have been making a determined effort to 
put a stop to propaganda in the Orange 
Free State for the establishment of a defin- 
ite republican separatist program at the 
approaching party congress. Such a pro- 
gram, he declared in public addresses, would 
destroy the Nationalist Party and again 
bring the people of Dutch origin in the 
South African Union into subjection. 

It was announced at Bulawayo on Sept. 
21 that the final state of parties as a result 
of the Southern Rhodesian general election 
was: Rhodesian party, 22; Progressives, 4; 
Labor, 3; Independent, 1. 


NDIA — The Statutory Commission 

created by Parliamentary enactment to 
inquire into the working of the present sys- 
tem of Government in India and to recom- 
mend to Parliament whether any changes 
should be made in that Government in the 
near future, departed from London on Sept. 
27 for its second tour of investigation in 
India. 

The Government of India’s Public Safety 
bill, providing for the expulsion of Com- 
munist or other dangerous agents who are 
not British-Indian subjects or subjects of 
Indian States, was rejected on the casting 
vote of the President by the Indian Legisla- 
tive Assembly on Sept. 24. The Moslem 
party solidly supported the bill, while the 
opposition consisted wholly of the Hindu 
parties, led by the Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
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six weeks which followed the signing 

of the multilateral treaty on Aug. 27 
presented a varied picture. Among the 
serious aspects, the most distressing was 
probably the disturbance of the fine spirit 
which had prevailed during the presence of 
the diplomats in Paris for the treaty-sign- 
ing, due to the spectre of the Franco-Brit- 
ish naval pact. Almost “in a moment, it 
seemed, feelings of distrust and disappoint- 
ment sprang up in the United States, Ger- 
many and Italy—and for reasons that the 
French apparently have difficulty in com- 
prehending. 

Adequate discussion will be found else- 
where in this issue of the pact itself and 
of the problems it brings to the fore, either 
directly or indirectly—naval and military 
disarmament, reparations, the evacuation 
of German territory, the future of the 
League of Nations. We shall confine our- 
selves here to an exposition of the average 
Frenchman’s point of view in international 
matters today. 

It is less than sixty years since the 
Franco-Prussian War, and only ten years 
since the close of the Great War. In the 
first of these conflicts, the principle of 
reparations and of holding the territory of 
the defeated nation as security therefor 
was established by action not of France 
but of Germany. In the second, France not 
only repeatedly faced disaster, not only sac- 
rificed a large number of her sons, but her 
territory was the actual scene of much of 
the fighting—a fact that it is sometimes 
hard for Americans to understand. 

As for disarmament, the Frenchman’s 
answer is the statement—correct or incor- 
rect—that Briand, the apostle of peace, 
made in his astonishing speech at Geneva 
on Sept. 10: namely, that “Germany, in- 
stead of being disarmed, has an army of 
100,000 men,” and “a magnificent reservoir 
of manpower from which she may draw a 
much larger army.” La Liberté (Paris) 
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followed this up on Sept. 20 with the state- 
ment that “Germany is not disarmed. To- 
day Germany has the most formidable 
army in Europe.” The journal adds that 
tomorrow Germany could present an effec- 
tive army of 5,000,000 men; and points out 
the development of German industry in the 
fields of chemistry, metallurgy and allied 
industries, as well as the remarkable prog- 
ress of German aviation. 

France is nervous. France is—very prop- 
erly—concerned with her own security. That 
is obviously the mainspring of her policy. 
The manpower of Germany and Russia is 
a constant nightmare to many French lead- 
ers. Only this Summer the prospect of 
Anschluss, or union of Austria and Ger- 
many, “gave her a turn.” The Communist 
menace is close at hand—Germany and 
Austria as well as France have felt its 
presence in recent weeks. Add to these 
natural preoccupations the traditions of Eu- 
ropean international dealing, with its cen- 
turies of secret diplomacy based upon a 
policy of national checks and balances, and 
it is not surprising that blunders have oc- 
curred. It is not surprising even that Ger- 
man critics of Briand should say, with some 
justification, “he has spoken with the voice 
of Poincaré; he has destroyed the olive :ree 
of Locarno.” (A reference to the olive ‘ree 
presented to Briand by the town of Locarno 
after the signing of the Locarno pact, and 
planted by him at his country home in 
Normandy.) 

Some writers have pointed out the in- 
consistency of French air manoeuvres over 
Paris at the very moment when Europe still 
rang with the praises of the Kellogg-Briand 
pact. Yet Great Britain had only a short 
time before conducted similar manoeuvres 
over London. France joined Great Britain 
in military manoeuvres in the Rhineland; 
but Germany had manoeuvres, too, even 
though she had to use make-believe tanks! 

The arrest on Oct. 8 of Harold J. T. 
Horan, the American newspaper man who 
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‘on Sept. 20 cabled to the Hearst papers a 
copy of the secret Franco-British naval 
pact, added a lighter aspect to the gravity 
of the political situation. The arrest was 
made in the Rue de la Paix during the lunch 
hour and approached in picturesqueness a 
Chicago hoid-up. After being detained and 
questioned for seven hours, Mr. Horan was 
forced to sign an agreement to leave France 
by midnight on Oct. 11. He subsequently 
disappeared and his arrival in Brussels was 
reported on Oct. 12. It was officially stated 
.by the Quai d’Orsay that Horan had ob- 
tained the copy cabled through a French 
journalist, who had received it from a minor 
official at the Quai d’Orsay, who had evi- 
dently acted under a misapprehension. 

In addition to manoeuvres in the Rhine- 
land and on the Italian frontier, much at- 
tention has recently been paid to the condi- 
tion of the fortifications along the Eastern 
frontier of France. On Sept. 11 there was 
a conference at Metz, participated in by M. 
Painlevé, Minister of War; the Chief of the 
General Staff, General Debeney; other mil- 
itary men, and the Presidents of the army 
commissions (committees) of the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies, to consider the 
plan of defensive fortifications drawn up by 
Marshal Pétain and General Guillaumat. 
The 1928 budget includes a credit of 200,- 
000,000 francs for forts, roads, railway 
lines and underground communications in 
the Metz-Thionville sector. At the same 
time General Gouraud, Military Governor 
of Paris, has drawn up a plan for the mil- 
itary defense of Paris against revolution- 
ists. This plan contemplates the abandon- 
ment of the city almost entirely to the 
theoretical revolutionists, the retirement of 
the loyal forces to Versailles and the re- 
capture of the city by the army, precisely 
as was done in 1871 when the Commune 
was in control of Paris. 

The possibility of such a contingency has 
been taken so seriously that on Oct. 6 a 
rather fantastic exposé was published by 
the Gazette de France et des Nations, a 
financial journal, giving what purported to 
be a complete plan for a seizure of the city 
by the “Reds,” Marcel Cachin, Communist 
leader, being named as Premier and Foreign 
Minister under the plan. Some color was 
given to the inquietude concerning the 
“Reds” by the discovery of a scheme for 
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a monster demonstration of Communists at 
St. Denis last month, a plan which was 
nipped in the bud by the Prefect of Po- 
lice, M. Jean Chiappe. 

A commission has been formed under the 
Presidency of the Minister of the Interior, 
M. Albert Sarraut, to investigate the ques- 
tion of representation in the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies for the native races 
of Algeria and French colonies. 

Moroccan tribesmen are again on the 
warpath in the Middle Atlas region. Two 
French mail pilots, captured by Moroccans 
on June 30, are still being held for ransom. 
The two Katat brothers, leaders in the re- 
bellion of the Druses in Syria in 1925, have 
again taken the field against the French 
protectorate in Syria. 

Two events of international significance 
occurred recently. The Nanking incident 
has been settled as far as France is con- 
cerned by the signing of an agreement on 
Oct. 7 with the Nationalist Government of 
China. On Sept. 29, Philippe Roy, for sev- 
enteen years Commissioner General of Can- 
ada at Paris, presented his credentials to 
President Doumergue as the first Minister 
from Canada to France. A few days later 
it was reported that the Irish Free State 
was also planning a legation in Paris. 

On Sept. 19, at the first meeting of the 
Finance Committee of the Chamber, the 
budget for 1929 for the Department of 
Commerce was adopted without change. A 
detailed statement of the complete budgct 
was issued on Sept. 12. 

The total revenue is estimated at 45,281 
million francs, an increase of 2,784 millicn 
francs, and a total expenditure of 45,205 
million franes, an increase of 2,780 millicn 
francs, as compared with that of 1928. 

The greater part of the expenditure is in- 
curred by the Ministry of Finance, amount- 
ing to 25,241 million francs, represent.ig in 
a very large part the service of the public 
debt. 

In all other departments the expenditure 
shows an increase. The largest (though not 
the largest in proportion) is seen in the 
amount allotted to the Ministry of War— 
6,815 million francs, or an increase of 7°94 
million francs. 

A large increase is shown in the estimates 
for the Ministry of Labor, represented last 
year by 958 million francs, and this year by 
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1,233 million francs. It is due mainly to 
the development of progressive expenditure 
on social insurance. 

M. Poincaré has budgeted for increased 
revenues in practically every department, 
the sole decrease being in non-recurrent 
revenue, and that only 54 million francs in 
a total of 45,281 million francs. 

Appearing before the Finance Committee 
on Oct. 3, Premier Poincare took a stand 
against any increase in the total amount 
of the budget, informing the committee 
that any increase in individual appropria- 
tions must be made up by corresponding 
economies in other items. He also declared 
his intention to resign unless the budget 
was voted by Dec. 31. 

It was reported on Oct. 8 that the inclu- 
sion in the budget of Articles 70 and 71, 
providing for the return to French religious 
societies of some of their former property 
rights, had caused protests in the Left press. 

The vacancy in the Cabinet caused by the 
death of Maurice Bokanowski has been filled 
by the appointment as Minister of Com- 
merce of M. Henry Chéron, a Senator from 
Normandy, formerly (1921) Minister of 
Agriculture. The new post of Minister of 
Aviation was created, and M. Laurent 
Eynac, Under-Secretary of Aviation in six 
different Cabinets, was appointed to the 
post. Almost immediately a dispute arose 
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as to M. Eynac’s control over military and 
naval aviation, neither M. Leygues, Minister 
of Marine, nor M. Painlevé, Minister of 
War, being willing to turn over control of 
their respective aviation branches. 

Latest figures on unemployment in 
France are 723, which compares with 808 
for the preceding week and 13,221 at the 
end of 1927. 


peu ee long-drawn-out struggle 
between Whitney Warren, the Ameri- 


- can architect of the new Louvain Library, 


and the authorities of the university over 
the inscription to be placed on the balus- 
trade of the library appeared in a fair way 
to solution with the report on Sept. 20 that 
King Albert had personally intervened in 
the matter. According to L’Indépendance 
Belge, of Brussels, there is hore not only 
of averting Mr. Warren’s impending law- 
suit against Mgr. Ladeuze, rector of the 
university, but of reaching a compromise 
on the inscription itself. M. Pierre de 
Soéte, the Belgian sculptor who represents 
Mr. Warren, was to confer with Mgr. 
Ladeuze at the Royal Palace, according to 
the report. Mr. Warren had been quoted 
as refusing to accept any inscription other 
than the original proposal approvea by Car- 
dinal Mercier “unless at the openly ex- 
pressed wish of the King.” 


Austrian Troops Stop Anti-Socialist Riots 
By HARRY J. CARMAN 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF History, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


HAT for a time threatened to be a 
\V repetition of the now famous Vi- 

enna riots of over a year ago, did 
not materialize in Austria on Oct. 7, when 
the Social Democrats and their sworn foes, 
the Heimwehr or anti-Socialists, staged 
demonstrations at Wiener Neustadt. This 
town of 35,000 in the heart of the indus- 
trial district of Lower Austria is thirty 
miles from Vienna. During the World War 
it was the centre of extensive munitions 
factories, since closed with resulting unem- 


ployment and fervent socialism. Indeed, 
the Socialists have long regarded the city 
and its surrounding territory as one of their 
strongholds. We can, therefore, well imag- 
ine their ire when, after having arranged 
to hold a parade and enjoy a day’s outing, 
they learned that the Heimwehr proposed 
to invade the city and also put on a parade, 
It was soon rumored that this move on the 
part of the Heimwehr was only the first 
of a carefully planned campaign to march 
upon Socialist Vienna in the same fashion 
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as the Black Shirts of Italy invaded Rome. 
Alarmed at the prospect of trouble and 
perhaps bloodshed, many of the people of 
Wiener Neustadt left the city two days be- 
fore the rumored hostilities. Stores, banks 
and schools were closed and buildings bar- 
ricaded. Hotels were empty except for sev- 
eral hundred “war correspondents.” All 
electric signs on the streets were removed 
and property was covered with sandbags 
against any possible bombardment. 
Meanwhile, the Government, fully aware 


of the situation, prepared to meet any. 


emergency that might arise. Consequently, 
when the appointed day arrived and the 
rival paraders began to move, 10,000 sol- 
diers in a solid phalanx with fixed bay- 
onets, gas masks, hand grenades and ma- 
chine guns were on hand to keep the peace, 
and there was no disorder, and therefore, no 
casualties. However, many Communists— 
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according to estimates, 600—were arrested 
for distributing inflammatory literature 
and attempting to stir up trouble. Among 
them were the Communist editor, M. Slam- 
sky of the Brunn (Czechoslovakia) Tage- 
blatt, and Franz Lauscher, a leading Aus- 
trian Communist. Most of those arrested 
were subsequently released. 

The Seipel Government, which was se- 
verely criticized for permitting the parades 
to be held, maintained that the rights of 
unrestricted political assembly in Austria 
must not be abridged. The Wiener Neu- 
stadt demonstration cost the State $500,000. 
In view of the deplorable effects at home 
and abroad of the demonstration, Chancel- 
lor Seipel on Oct. 8 summoned a confer- 
ence of representatives of the four Austrian 
political parties for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the question of disarming organizations 
illegally possessing arms. 


OTHER EVENTS IN THE TEUTONIC COUNTRIES 


USTRIA—Third terms for Presidents 
being prohibited by law in Austria, 
the republic this Autumn must elect a suc- 
cessor to Dr. Hainisch, the present Chief 
Executive. Party politics in the usual sense 
are not considered in making the choice. 
President Hainisch has had no party af- 
filiations; he was distinguished as a scien- 
tist and sociologist. The two candidates 
now being pressed upon the attention of the 
electorate are both scientists, Professor 
Pirquet, who works in applied science, and 
Professor von Wettstein, who is a botanist. 
The only difference for the voters to get 
excited about is that the first, who is some- 
what scholastic, is of French descent and 
hostile to union with Germany; and that 
the second, who is sociable and easy-going, 
is of German descent and favors union. 
Responding to the appeal from the Pope 
and Fascist authorities, officials of the 
Italian Tyrol, which contains a large Aus- 
trian population, will henceforth allow the 
German-speaking clergy to teach Austrian 
children scripture in their mother tongue. 
Premier Mussolini’s concession in this re- 
gard is reported to have given much satis- 
faction to Italy’s Austrian provinces, where 
heretofore the German language has been 
suppressed ruthlessly. 
The Pan-German Jurists’ Congress was 


opened at Salzburg on Sept. 12, the German 
Minister of Justice, twenty-one Ministers 
of Justice of German States and 1,500 jur- 
ists being present. In the addresses deliv- 
ered by Dr. von Kahl, President of the 
session, and Dr. Koch-Weser, German Min- 
ister of Justice, repeated and poiated ref- 
erence was made to the desire for union be- 
tween Germany and Austria, the sentiment 
being enthusiastically applauded by all 
present. Referring to trusts and cartels, 
Dr. Koch said that in view of the fact that 
political economy had, for the sake of what 
is called rationalization, abandoned the 
principle of freedom of trade, it had be- 
come the duty of the State to influence its 
evolution. If the State did not control the 
trusts and the cartels, they would in the 
end control the State. 


Peep eginenye in Germany, 
which had the most successful year in 
its history, still outdistances that of every 
other country in the world. _ Between Jan. 1 
and Sept. 1, 1928, the airplanes of the Luft- 
hansa, the leading German air service, 
covered approximately 5,000,000 miles and 
carried more than 100,000 passengers, 
about 700 tons of baggage, 750 tons of 
freight, and 790 tons of newspapers and 
mail. 











The shipyard workers at all the German 
shipyards went on strike on Oct. 1 and 
about 50,000 workers were out demanding 
increased wages. While the strike did not 
affect the sailing of ocean steamers it de- 
layed the completion of Grmany’s two 
largest steamships, the Bremen and the 
Europa, which were recently launched. An- 
other important strike began in the Rhenish 
textile industry where 45,000 have left the 
workshops. 

The receipts of the German Federal Post 
Office Department last year amounted to 
about $500,000,000, according to the offi- 
cial report published on Sept. 19. The net 
profit was 253,000,000 marks, of which 70,- 
000,000 had to be turned over to the Reich 
for reparations purposes. 

In domestic politics the month under re- 
view has been a quiet one for Germany. 
The Nationalists demanded a referendum 
on ending the Republic. For this purpose 
they made use of the Steel Helmets, a semi- 
militaristic organization of nationalistic vet- 
erans. Since the petitioners must secure 
the signatures of 5,000,000 voters before a 
referendum can be taken, there is small 
likelihood that they will meet with success. 
Even the Nationalist press, which openly 
regrets ‘the Steel Helmets’ move, predicts 
defeat of the referendum. One result of 
this latest Nationalist move was the deci- 
sion on Oct. 2 of the People’s Party to 
break with the Steel Helmets. This is re- 
garded as significant from two angles, the 
first being the cutting off of the National- 
ists, who are now condemned to be a hope- 
less opposition party, and secondly as a re- 
markable sign of the approach of the 
People’s Party toward republicanism. This 
gives a hopeful aspect to the forthcoming 
negotiations regarding reformation of the 
present Government into a‘coalition within 
the Reich and Prussia. Finally, the change 
gains immensely in importance, observers 
say, if one considers the fact that only last 
year the same party was sitting with the 
Nationalists in the same Cabinet and was 
bitterly opposed to any compromise with 
the Socialists and Democrats. 

Hugo Stinnes was recently released from 
jail on 1,000,000 marks ($250,000) bail 
pending his trial on a charge of attempting 
to defraud the Government through false 
registration of war bonds. 
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Nearly 300,000 male and female Prussian 
school teachers are vainly looking for per- 
manent positions, according to a report 
published by the Ministry of Education on 
Sept. 20. The total number of teachers in 
the State is 108,813, while the number of 
applicants for employment is 290,587, or 
27.2 applicants for every position becoming 
vacant at the present rate. Nearly 75 per 
cent. of these teachers seeking jobs have 
no hope of finding steady employment for 
some years. 

It was reported from Berlin on Oct. 10 
that conversations looking toward a con- 


cordat between Prussia and the Vatican 


have been concluded. The Vossische Zei- 
tung says that the Papal Government pro- 
poses the establishment of three new 
Bishoprics. It is understood that under the 
proposed concordat the Bishops would be 
appointed directly by the Holy See after 
consultation with the Prussian Govern- 
ment instead of being elected by their 
chapters and that the Government will be 
required to undertake the provision of “a 
sufficient number” of Catholic denomina- 
tional schools. 


|S Repco rete flood waters which 
poured through the broken dykes at 
Zeebrugge and Nieuport in late September 
with the high tide desolated the West 
Flanders farming country. It is impossible 
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to estimate the damage through the loss 
of cattle, poultry and crops. Drowned ani- 
mals covered land everywhere after the tide 
had ebbed and it was feared saturation 
would make land cultivation impossible for 
three years. The waters flooded the coun- 
try as far as Wulpen. Several hundred 
acres were submerged beyond the villages 
of St. Georges and Ramscapelle. 

The first mail plane in the service be- 
tween Holland and the East Indies left 
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Amsterdam on Sept. 18 and in less than 
two weeks landed safely in Batavia. 


ae e refusal on Sept. 
KJ 24 of the Swiss Federal Council to grant 
the request of a large group of Swiss women 
for the right to vote seems to be pretty 
conclusive evidence that woman suffrage is 
making slow headway in Switzerland. Pre- 
vious appeals to the Geneva State Council 
and the Federal Council were refused. 


Fascist Council Becomes Organ of Italian State 
By ELOISE ELLERY 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, VASSAR COLLEGE; CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


the last month was the approval by 
the Grand Council of the Fascist 
Party of the bill making that body an organ 
of State. The quasi-official position which 
it has occupied since the march on Rome in 


Ts outstanding event in Italy during 


October, 1922, was in a measure regularized 
by the new electoral bill brought forward 


last November. That bill, by giving the 
Grand Council a part in the selection of 
candidates for the Chamber, proposed to 
make it a de jure part of the Constitution. 
This new bill goes further and not only 
gives the Council full legal and constitu- 
tional status but makes it the supreme 
body which is to coordinate all the activities 
of the régime. 

The Council is composed of the Presi- 
dents of the Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties, all the Ministers and the chief leaders 
of all the branches of the Fascist organi- 
zation. It will have three important duties. 
First, it will draw up the list of Fascist 
eandidates for Parliament, which will af- 
terward be submitted to the voters at elec- 
tion; second, it will make a list of persons 
whom it regards as suitable to be Prime 
Minister; third, it will also nominate candi- 
dates for Government posts, thus becoming 
the King’s chief adviser in the selection of 
Ministers and Under Secretaries. While 
remaining the supreme power in the Fas- 
cist. Party, it also becomes the Govern- 

ent’s adviser in all important matters, 


and must be consulted on all questions hav- 
ing a constitutional character, including 
proposed laws affecting succession to the 
throne, the King’s powers and prerogatives, 
composition of the Chamber and Senate, the 
prerogatives of the Prime Minister, the 
relations between Church and State, and 
international treaties involving changes in 
the territory of the State or its colonies. In 
addition, the Government may submit to the 
Grand Council any question on which it re- 
quires its advice. 

The phrase “matters affecting succession 
to the throne” is variously interpreted. 
Some hold the bill to mean that on the 
death of the present King the succession 
of his son would not be considered valid 
unless ratified by the Grand Council. The 
majority, however, interpret it to mean that 
the Council is to be consulted only in the 
case of a disputed succession, as, for in- 
stance, in the event of the Crown Prince 
being a minor at the time of the death of 
the King, or of a King having no male rela- 
tive. 

The members of the Council enjoy large 
immunity, for “no member of the Grand 
Council can be arrested or subjected to ac- 
tion or any police regulations without au- 
thorization of the Grand Council,” and “no 
disciplinary measure against any member 
of the Grand Council, who is at the same 
time a member of the Fascist Party, can 
be adopted without the deliberation of the 
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Grand Council.” The meetings of the 
Council are to be secret and the members 
are to serve without pay. 

In connection with the new régime, Pre- 
mier Mussolini announced to the Fascist 
Grand Council that his political program 
for the next twelve months included the 
dissolution of the present Chamber—the 
last under the old régime—about the middle 
of December; the inauguration of the new 
electoral system, under which a list of Fas- 
cist candidates will be submitted to the elec- 
torate on March 24, and the opening of the 
new Chamber on April 21, the anniversary 
of the founding of Rome. The last sittings 
will be dedicated to the approval of the 
four fundamental acts of the Fascist ré- 
gime, namely, the law laying down the 
functions and prerogatives of the Fascist 
Grand Council; the promulgation of the 
Charter of Labor, declaring the reciprocal 
rights of capital and labor; the law on the 
new administrative system of the provinces 
and the law for the integral reclamation of 
the national territory. As a preliminary to 
the elections Mussolini is reported to have 
sent a circular to all the prefects in the 
kingdom ordering them to register all Ital- 
ian emigrants as voters in the elections of 
March 24. He also expressed the hope that 
many Italian voters would find it possibie 
to revisit Italy at the date of the elections 
and so take advantage of this opportunity 
to vote. 

Other plans of Mussolini for the future, 
it is asserted, include period shifts in high 
positions held by his followers, with the 
purpose of training a ruling class. At all 
events he recently accepted the resignation 
of Prince Potenziani as Governor of Rome, 
and also the resignation of the heads of the 
municipalities of Milan, Turin and Flor- 
ence, as well as that of the Presidents of 
several State and semi-State institutions. 
The new Governor of Rome is Don Fran- 
cesco Boncompagni Ludovisi, Prince of 
Piombino, a member of a distinguished Ro- 
man family. An aftermath of this shift in 
office was an assertion made in one of the 
clubs of Rome that Prince Potenziani had 
been dismissed by Mussolini for “grafting.” 
Whereupon the Prince challenged to a duel 
Prince Lancelotti, who was reported to have 
made the assertion. The duel was fought in 


great secrecy near Rome, and ended when 
Lancelotti, in the twenty-first round, was 
wounded in the shoulder. 

In looking into the future, Mussolini, ac- 
cording to his recent article in the Fascist 
magazine Gerarchia, is greatly troubled by 
the falling birth rate not only of Italy but 
of Europe as a whole. He sees in it the 
decline of rural life, and, if it is not checked 
in time, even the eventual domination of the 
black and yellow races. “In disciplined, en- 
riched, cultivated Italy,” he said, “there is 
room for 10,000,000 more men. Sixty mil- 
lion Italians would make their weight felt 
in the history of the world.” As a practical 
measure of dealing with population Fascist 
policy has of late directed attention to 
checking emigration of Italian subjects 
abroad—a reversal of its earlier policy. A 
recent circular of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs states that “Whereas the Fascist 
Government sees no objection to temporary 
emigration of members of Italian intellec- 
tual, commercial, professional and technical ' 
classes, it will no longer allow permanent 
emigration of its citizens abroad.” 

“Subversive” literature, according to a 
circular sent to the managers of public: 
libraries by the new Minister of Education 
—a circular reported through German 
sources—must be banished from their 
shelves. Rumor had it, the circular went 
on to say, that books written by Socialists 
or treating of Socialist subjects were still 
at the disposal of the public. “Such a scan- 
dal,” the circular declared, “must cease at 
once and all such books and pamphlets must 
be removed from the sight of the public and 
from use by visitors of the libraries.” 

At a conference of the editors of all the 
Fascist newspapers, held in Rome on Oct. 
10, Mussolini declared that, while in other 
countries the majority of newspapers are 
at the command of plutocratic groups, par- 
ties or individuals, in Italy the press serves 
only the ideals of the Fascist revolution, and 
that, except where the fundamentals of the 
revolution are concerned, every one is free 
to criticize as much as he pleases. 

In the event of actual violence directed 
against the present régime, the special mili- 
tary tribunal takes drastic action, as is 
evidenced in the recent trial of the alleged 
accomplices of Zamboni, who, on Oct. 31, 
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1927, attempted to assassinate Mussolini at 
Bologna. The would-be assassin, it will be 
remembered, was done to death on the spot 
by the mob. His father, mother-in-law and 
brother, acccused of complicity, were 
brought to trial during the last month. The 
brother was acquitted, but the other two 
received the maximum sentence, thirty 
years. 

In her foreign relations Italy added an- 
other treaty to the list of her accords with 
her neighbors in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope by signing an agreement with Greece, 
en Sept. 23. According to Mussolini, this 
treaty is the precursor of still other ac- 
cords and emphasizes the “innate pacific 
character” of Italy’s policy in the Near 
East. As an evidence of more friendly rela- 
tions with Turkey, a visit to Constantino- 
ple of a thousand young Blackshirts, in- 
cluding Mussolini’s two sons, is not perhaps 
without significance. 

With Italy’s nearer neighbor, France, oc- 
casions of friction have arisen because of 
the anti-Italian demonstrations on the part 
of certain French radical groups, aroused 
in turn, it is asserted, by anti-French dem- 
onstratidns on the other side of the border. 
The respective Governments appear, how- 
ever, to be endeavoring to keep the peace. 
There has also been some friction between 
Italy ana Switzerland, in this case growing 
out of the arrest of the anti-Fascist Cesare 
Rossi by Italian police. near the Swiss fron- 
tier. Though the arrest was on Italian 
territory, it was asserted that he had been 
lured over the border by Italian spies in 
Switzerland. The Swiss Government made 
protest and has shown its objection to 
Italian spy services on Swiss soil by ex- 
pelling several Italians alleged to have been 
engaged in such activities, 


ees eee of a plot to overthrow 
the Government during the national cel- 
ebration in honor of the fifth anniversary 
of the dictatorship of General Primo de 
Rivera, on Sept. 13, led to the arrest of 
those concerned to the number—according 
to varying reports—of from less than one 
hundred to several thousand. Despite the 
efforts of the Government to minimize the 
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matter, the plot appears to have had ramifi- 
cations throughout the country and to have 
found support among Republicans, Liberals 
and Communists. Madrid, Valencia, Sara- 
gossa and Barcelona are said to have 
been centres of the conspiracy, and nu- 
merous persons of importance were to 
be among those arrested. On the eve 
of the celebration announcement was 
made that “complete calm reigns in the 
capital and throughout the country.” The 
celebration itself took place with much 
pomp and circumstance. It was said to be 
the greatest popular pageant ever seen in 
Madrid. Special trains brought from all 
parts of Spain representatives of the prov- 
inces by the thousands, and the procession 
which marked the climax of the festivities 
is reported to have taken five hours to pass 
the reviewing stand. A feature of the cele- 
bration was a general amnesty, under which 
there were released hundreds of prisoners, 
including many who had been held for of- 
fenses of a political character. 

The anniversary was also marked by the 
closer organization of the “Patriotic 
Union,” first created by Primo de Rivera 
as a party to support his policy. It is now 
to be called the “Sacred Union.” In in- 
structions to this organization the following 
are set forth: “It would seem that every 
day the belief spreads over the world that 
politics hinder government. A non-political 
régime should not exclude public opinion, 
but rather try to enlist it for the sake of 
more efficacious, less passionate collabora- 
tion. Problems of public interest today are 
cultural, economic and social. Perhaps 
within the next few years it may be oppor: 
tune to change the constitutional, political 
régime, which is to be created when the 
present provisional régime ends. The latter 
may not please persons of exalted ideas, but 
it will embody and affirm the rights of citi- 
zenship, regulate individual participation in 
the Government, guarantee order and the 
prosperity of the country.” 

Though calm may be officially estab- 
lished and though the mass of the Spanish 
people, in spite of special celebrations, re- 
main indifferent to the political situation, it 
is evident that among the leaders there is 
much discontent. 


_——— 
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The Greco-Italian Rapprochement 
By FREDERIC A. OGG 
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‘IE dramatic return of M. Venizelos to 
_ power at Athens, followed by the 

smashing victory of his party at the 
polls, has inaugurated a new and significant 
chapter in Greek foreign relations. On 
Sept. 20 the Premier left Athens for a “dip- 
lomatic tour” of the West, the principal in- 
cident of which was the signing of a treaty 
of friendship and conciliation at Rome 
three days later. From Rome he proceeded 
to Paris for conferences at the Quai d’Orszy, 
including discussions with the Yugoslav 
Foreign Minister (also visiting Paris) con- 
cerning a treaty of friendship with his Gov- 
ernment—and afterward returned home via 
Belgrade. 

The treaty with Italy had been under con- 
sideration for a considerable period, and 
would have been signed two or three weeks 
earlier had not M. Venizelos been prevented 
by illness from starting more promptly on 
his travels, The main object of the instru- 
ment is to lay down rules for the concilia- 
tory settlement of any conflict that may 
arise between the two countries, incapable 
of settlement by ordinary diplomatic meth- 
ods. The text, as given out on the day 
following signature, reads in part as fol- 
lows: 


1. The two high contracting parties en- 
gage themselves reciprocally to take mutual 
steps and to cooperate cordially for the 
maintenance of order established by the 
treaties of peace of which they are both 
signatories, and also for the respect and 
carrying out of the obligations stipulated in 
the said treaties. 

2. In case one of the high contracting 
parties should be the object of an unpro- 
voked aggression on the part of one or more 
Powers, the other party engages itself to 
cbserve neutrality during all the duration 
of the conflict. 

3. In case the security and the interest of 

one of the high contracting parties should 
be menaced by violent invasions from the 
outside, the party engages to take political 
and diplomatic steps to the end that the 
cause of these menaces be removed. 
_4. In case of international complications, 
if the two high contracting parties are in 
agreement that their common interests are, 
or may be, menaced, they engage to discuss 
together measures to be taken in common 
for their safeguarding. 


The treaty is, in general, similar to those 
made by Italy with almost all the countries 
of Central and Eastern Europe, but is the 
first one of the kind which Greece has con- 
cluded with any foreign Power. It proves, 
says Premier Mussolini, the “innate pacific 
character” of Italy’s policy in the Near 
East. At all events, it crowns the gradual 
rapprochement between the two countries 
which has been going on in the past few 
years, after a period in which relations 
were very strained following the Corfu in- 
cident. Mussolini some time ago set him- 
self to gain the confidence and good-will of 
the Greek nation, and the treaty typifies 
the very good relations now existing be- 
tween the countries. 

In an evidently inspired editorial, the 
Giornale d’Italia declared that Greece “is 
now approaching a political program based 
on the stabilization of the national positions 
of the countries bathed by the Mediter- 
ranean, and the formation of a common 
front for all the questions affecting the 
Mediterranean.” It adds that Greece, which 
recently has greatly improved its relations 
with Turkey and Bulgaria, has shown by 
its prompt recognition of the enthronement 
of Ahmed Zogu its willingness to help in 
Albania’s consolidation and has given proof 
of its desire to live at peace and in coopera- 
tion with other Balkan nations. 

On his part, M. Venizelos expressed the 
belief that “a solid concord of friendship” 
would be built upon the treaty, and added 
that as soon as certain questions regarding: 
the port of Saloniki could be settled he 
hoped to conclude a similar agreement with 
Yugoslavia. The only “fly in the ointment” 
seems to be the ill-concealed disappointment 
of Greeks everywhere to find that the treaty 
contains no clauses dealing with the status 
of the Greek inhabitants of the Italian-con- 
trolled Dodecanese. From groups of these 
people have come fresh petitions to the 
Athens Government imploring their rescue 
from the foreign yoke, and Opposition news- 
papers are voicing what they represent 2s 
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the feeling of Greeks universally that the 
Premier ought not to have lost the oppor- 
tunity to take a firm stand on the question. 


ne eens during the past 
month have continued to move in the 
direction of the complete autonomy for 
Croatia and Dalmatia which Stefan Raditch 
so ardently advocated up to his death last 
August. Preparations for the trial of three 
Serb members of the Skupstina charged 
with inciting the murderous outbreak in that 
body of which Raditch was a victim have 
kept feeling at a high pitch. Against the 
judgment of many Serbs, a noted French 
criminal lawyer has been engaged to head 
the defense, and an appeal has been issued 
for popular subscriptions toward payment 
of his fee. Tending as it does to place the 
defendants in the position of martyrs in- 
stead of ordinary criminals, this has had 
the effect, as was predicted, of aggravating 
Croatian unrest. 

Within a few hours after the appeal was 
launched, the Croatian party executives met 
at Zagreb and drafted a manifesto to the 
populace urging a complete social, commer- 
cial and financial boycott against the 
Serbs; and on Oct. 1 the two disaffected 
provinces, through delegates to a joint po- 
litical congress at the Croatian capital, de- 
cided to establish a close union, to boycott 
Serbia, and to work independently of the 
Belgrade Government on all domestic af- 
fairs. Plans were discussed for the con- 
struction of harbor works, roads, city 
streets, railroads and bridges, and methods 
were talked over for conducting independent 
local government and for offering concerted 
resistance to any obstructive measures 
which the Central Government might take. 
Not only—it was charged—has the Bel- 
grade Government deprived Croats and Dal- 
matians of their rightful share of the of- 
fices, but it has usurped many powers not 
granted by the Constitution of the Triune 
Kingdom. 

Meanwhile, an agreement under which 
two German concerns (the United Steel and 
the General Electric) were to give Yugo- 
slavia credits on purchases of railroad ma- 
terials, rolling stock and electrical equip- 
ment from German firms to the amount of 
$25,000,000 has been held up by the uncer- 
tainty of the political situation. The Croa- 


tians, Dalmatians. and Siovenes assert that 
they will not recognize any debts contracted 
by Belgrade, and that should they come into 
power they will take the Government in 
hand with a clean slate, repudiating ail ob- 
ligations of the former régime. Under these 
circumstances, the German firms naturally 
shrink from signing contracts. Part of the 
proposed credits were to have been charged 
off against reparations in kind due Yugo- 
slavia from Germany. 

It was reported on Oct. 12 that a special 
courier had left for Rome, bearing a rati- 
fied copy of the Nettuno convention which 
the Belgrade Parliament accepted over the 
Croatian protest and which King Alexander 
recently signed. The treaty is to come into 
effect as soon as Yugoslavia receives the 
Italian ratification. F 


fee by one the Governments 
of the world have extended official rec- 
ognition to the new Albanian monarch, 
King Zogu I. Recognition by the United 
States was announced by the State Depart- 
ment on Sept. 13; a letter of felicitation 
from President Coolidge was given out, and 
with it a message addressed by Secretary 
Kellogg to the Foreign Minister at Tirana 
voicing the understanding that commercial 
relations between the two countries, as de- 
termined by an exchange of notes on June 
22, 1922, are to continue unchanged. A 
friendly communication addressed to the 
President by the new sovereign told of the 
kingdom’s gratitude for “humane assis- 
tance” given through the medium of the 
Red Cross. 

Uncensored dispatches sifting across the 
borders in recent weeks describe Albania 
as being in a state of unrest, in some places 
approaching terror, because of the wide- 
spread protests and demonstrations against 
the new régime. Many—perhaps most-— 
Albanians have as yet little conception of 
national unity, and acknowledge no obliga- 
tion of allegiance except to their tribe and 
its chieftain. For a strong central govern- 
ment such as the new King proposes to build 
up they have no liking. Besides, he is a 
Moslem and a member of an old feudal fam- 
ily, whereas many of his subjects are Cath- 
olic or Greek Orthodox Christians and 
jealous of the feudal aristocracy. Formerly, 
the objectors were more or less held in 
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check by the consideration that Zogu was 
only a President of a republic and that his 
term of office would in due course come to 
an end. Now that he has taken steps te 
keep himself in power indefinitely, the spirit 
of revolt has been loosed. According to re- 
ports, Zogu stays closely guarded in the for- 
mer presidential mansion in Tirana, while 
' trusted Albanian and Italian police seize 
plotters and hold almost daily executions. 
Through diplomatic channels, Yugoslavia 
has protested against the adoption by Zogu 
of the title “King of the Albanians,” in- 
stead of “King of Albania,” the point being 
that more than half a million Albanians 
have been living in Yugoslavia since the 
peace treaties turned over to Belgrade 


the full jurisdiction of the territory 
which they inhabit. The title that has 
been taken, it is argued, is calculated 


to become the rallying cry of these irre- 
dentist Albanians, and thus add a fresh 
difficulty to Yugoslavia’s position, as well 
as one more ingredient to the inflammable 
Balkan situation. Greece feels similarly, 
since there are probably a quarter of a mil- 
lion Albanians within her borders. The 
Athens Government, however, sent formal 
congratulations to the new King. 


ULGARIA—A main effect of the Cab- 
inet crisis which ran its course be- 
tween Sept. 4 and 10, and which ended in 
reinstatement of the former Liapcheff Cab- 
inet, with change in only one portfolio, was 
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the enhancement of the prestige and polit- 
ical influence of King Boris. By sheer in- 
genuity and pertinacity, he compelled the 
opposing factions, led by War Minister 
Volkov and Foreign Minister Burov, to 
bury their differences and resume office to- 
gether. With this triumph in mind, the na- 
tion threw itself with added zest into the 
celebration, in early October, of the tenth 
anniversary of the King’s elevation to the 
throne, and also of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the country’s liberation from the Turkish 
yoke, which was confirmed by the Treaty of 
Berlin in 1878. 


ee eee on Oct. 6, sent to 
the United States Government a note 
expressing her adherence to the Kellogg 
anti-war treaty, “under the supposition” 
that the “injustices” of the Treaty of Tri- 
anon would be remedied. The note was 
made public by the State Department on 
Oct. 12 without comment. 

On Oct. 14 it was reported that Count 
Bethlen, the Hungarian Prime Minister, in 
a speech at Oedenberg, West Hungary, had 
announced that Hungary would soon hold 
a referendum to select a King for the throne 
vacant since King Charles’s abdication in 
1918. The Premier pronounced himself 
against the Archduke Otto, son of Charles, 
and this was interpreted as meaning that 
Archduke Albert, son of the Habsburg 
Archduke Frederick, would be the leading 
contender for the throne. 


Socialist Setback in Swedish General Election 
By MILTON OFFUTT 


DEPARTMENT OF HIsTorY, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY; CURRENT HISToRY ASSOCIATE 


SHARP check to the Social Demo- 
cratic Party’s hopes for a clear ma- 
jority in the lower house of the Swed- 

ish Parliament, coupled with proportionate 
gains by the Conservatives and the Agrari- 
ans, proved the most significant results of 
the Swedish general election, which occurred 
throughout the provinces on Sept. 15 and 
16 and was completed by the voting of the 
Stockholm constituencies on Sept. 21. 

The interest aroused throughout Sweden 





by the elections was reported as greater 
than on any similar occasion within recent 
years, with the possible exception of the 
voting in 1923, when the Prohibition issue 
excited universal interest. The restrictive 
liquor system was not a major issue, the 
consultative plebiscite of 1922 being re- 
garded as having settled its fate, and the 
out and out Prohibitionists are still only 
a small minority. A general survey of the 
liquor situation, however, was voted by the 
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last Riksdag and on the strength of its 
committee report minor changes may be 
instalied. Everywhere the votes cast ex: 
ceeded greatly in number those of the 1925 
election. 

With the complete returns it became evi- 
dent that the Social Democrats had lost 
sixteen seats in the Chamber of Deputies, 
while the Conservatives had gained eight, 
the Agrarians nine and the Communists 
four. The new Chamber will be made up 
as follows: Social Democrats, 90; Con- 
servatives, 73; Liberal Prohibitionists, 28; 
Agrarians, 27; Communists, 8, and Lib- 
erals, 4. The shift in sentiment toward 
the Right deprived the Drys of about ten 
members in the Chamber, chiefly in the 
Social Democratic section. 

In the old Chamber the Social Democrats 
held 106 seats out of the 230 and for a 
clear majority needed only 10 more, which 
their party leaders held high hopes of 
obtaining at this election. The party sus- 
tained a loss of 16 seats, explained by the 
fact that the Social Democrats during the 
campaign allied themselves with the Com- 
munists, against whom popular feeling 
proved to be very bitter. The fact that 
the Communist Party itself gained four 
seats did not change the fact that through- 
out the campaign the drift of public opin- 
ion seemed to be steadily away from the 
parties of the Centre toward either the 
Right or Left wings. The program of the 
Social Democrats, in other words, was too 
radical for most of the “Centre” voters, 
who swung to the Agrarians and Conserva- 
tives, and not sufficiently radical for the 
rest, who voted for the Communist candi- 
dates. 

A crisis in the Cabinet arose when the 
returns showed that Prime Minister Carl 
G. Ekman, leader of the central bloc, had 
been re-elected, but that his Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, J. Eliel Lofgren, had 
lost his seat. Léfgren, elected to the 
last Chamber as a member of the Liberal 
Party, ran as an Independent in the Sep- 
tember elections after the Liberal organ- 
ization had declined to back him because 
of a belief that he leaned too far toward 
the Left. On Sept. 26 M. Ekman and his 
Government resigned. 

Following the resignation of the Ekman 
Government, King Gustav asked the Cabi- 


net to remain in office provisionally until 
he could confer with the leaders of the 
various parties and with the Presidents 
of the two houses of the Swedish Parlia- 
ment. It was finally announced that he 
had asked ex-Admira! Arvid Lindman to 
form a new Cabinet. Admiral Lindman 
undertook this task and succeeded in form- 
ing a Government of conservative tendency, 
which was made up as follows: 

Admirai A. LINDMAN—Premier. 


Ex-Premier Tryccer—Foreign Affairs. 
G. F. BissMAarK, Mayor of Holmstead—Jus- 


tice. 

Lt. Col. H. MALMBerG—National Defense. 

Ex-Governor SvEN LuEBEcK—Social Service. 

Judge T. BoreLt—Communications. 

Professor NILs WoHLIN—Finance. 

— CLAES LINDSKoG—Cults and Educa- 
ion. 

WILHELM LUNDIRK—Commerce. 

AuGust Beskow—Advisory Minister. 

VULT VON STEIJERN—Advisory Minister. 

J. = JOHANSSON of Frederickslund—Agricul- 
ure. 


ENMARK—Copenhagen, the old Chap- 
man’s or Merchant’s Haven, as its 
name tells when released from its English 
disguise and spelled or pronounced in Dan- 
ish, has for eight centuries maintainc.] its 
importance as a centre of international 
trade. Guarding the western gate to the 
Baltic from its position on the Sound, its 
citizens have seen the Long Ships of the 
Vikings give way before tall-sparred sail- 
ing craft and these in turn before steam 
and oil-driven cargo carriers, and they 
have made a prosperous living from them 
all. Much of the city’s prosperity came 
from the ships of other nations, which had 
of necessity, to pass close by its harbor and 
which enriched it either by money forcibly 
collected from them or by the profits accru- 
ing to it as an international warehouse 
and market. The rest has come from the 
operations of its own Danish ships, long 
as well known as any on the sea, which 
have helped to place Denmark in the com- 
pany of the greatest commercial nations. 
Naturally, when commerce began to 
flow through a new medium, when boxes 
and bales began to move through the air 
as well as across the water, the citizens 
of Copenhagen prepared to play their ac- 
customed part in developing the channel 
of commerce and to take their accustomed 
gain. 
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In 1928 the first commercial plane rose 
from a new flying field at Copenhagen 
and flew to Hamburg. 

On Sept. 19 King Alfonso XIII of Spain 
called at Copenhagen for a few hours in 
order to pay a friendly visit to King 
Christian X of Denmark. President Jaan 
Toenisson of Estonia also paid an official 
visit to King Gustav. 


STONIA—The increasing importance 
of a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage was recognized in a practical man- 
ner by the Republic of Estonia when the 
Ministry of Education of that State, late 
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in July, issued a circular to the authorities 
of the national schools. The circular did: 
not make the study of English compulsory,: 
but did emphatically recommend that more 
time be devoted to its mastery in the sec- 
ondary schools. 


[eee study of the Eng- 
lish language was made conpulsory 
in the Lithuanian national schools at- 
Kovno, Tauragé, Shiauliai, Panevezhys 
and Birzhiai. 
On July 20 the Lithuanian Minister at 
Paris, M. Klimas, signed a provisional com- 
mercial treaty with France. 


Far-Reaching, Changes in Soviet Concessions 
Policy 


By EDGAR S. FURNISS 


CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, YALE. UNIVERSITY; 
CURRENT HIsToRy ASSOCIATE 


ernment on Sept. 14, of far-reaching 

changes in its rules governing conces- 
sions to foreign business interests reflects 
important factors working upon Bolshevist 
policy. It has been apparent for some time 
to students of conditions in the Soviet Union 
that the Bolshevist leaders were in a di- 
lemma created by the conflict between their 
policy, as Communists, of preventing a 
growth of private ownership in Russia’s 
major industries, and the urgent practical 
necessity of increasing the output and 
cheapening the cost of manufactured goods. 
Holding the strategic position in the eco- 
nomic structure of the country, the peasants 
have refused to produce supplies of food 
adequate to the needs of the urban popula- 
tion unless assured of favorable prices in 
terms of factory products. The use of force 
has only stiffened peasant opposition. Dur- 
ing the first six months of this year the 
country passed through a food crisis pre- 
cipitated in large part by the refusal of the 
agrarian population to expand production 
without adequate reward. But the indus- 
trial equipment of the country is so meagre 
that no immediate increase of domestic fac- 


"Len announcement by the Soviet Gov- 


tory products is possible; while the policy 
of protection virtually excludes supplies 
from abroad. 

What is urgently needed is obviously a 
rapid increase in the amount of capital in- 
vested in Russia’s industries. The new cap- 
ital cannot be accumulated within Russia 
herself because of the poverty of the coun- 
try, which leaves a scant margin of current 
income above the essential consumption 
needs of the people. Yet to turn the major 
industries over to foreign capitalists is so 
contrary to Communist principles that the 
Soviet authorities have been reluctant to 
accept this alternative. The new conces- 
sions policy is, therefore, important both as 
evidence that economic need has triumphed 
over doctrinaire theory at the present mo-: 
ment and as presaging further compro- 
mises with conservative principles if the 
new policy is successful in attracting for- 
eign capital. 

The succession of retreats from Com- 
munism which have marked Bolshevist 
tactics since the revolution are epitomized 
in the development of the policy governing 
foreign concessionaires. During the period 
of pure Communism, from 1918-1921, no 
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private ownership by domestic or foreign 
capitalists was tolerated. The collapse of 
this experiment in 1920 led to the first 
cautious and tentative bids for foreign in- 
vestment early in 1921 as a phase of Lenin’s 
new economic policy. But so burdensome 
were the terms offered to foreign conces- 
sionaires and so suspicious the attitude of 
the Soviet authorities toward them that 
very little was accomplished at first. From 
1921 to the present time the Soviet Govern- 
ment has gradually liberalized its treatment 
of foreign business interests by dealing with 
each cause of complaint individually and 
attempting to strike a compromise which 
would keep the industry alive. 

At present there are ninety-seven conces- 
sions in Russia, German capitalists leading 
with thirty-one, followed by the United 
States with fourteen, England with ten, 
Japan with seven and France with six. But 
the field open to foreign capital has been 
rigidly restricted and the regulations under 
which the concessions operate burdensome. 
According to official figures, the total 
amount of capital invested in 1927 was only 
$3,500,000—an insignificant amount com- 
pared with Russia’s needs; and, though 
profits have been large, concessionaires 
have shown a tendency to withdraw from 
the field because of the harassing regula- 
tions. It is noteworthy, however, that no 
important foreign business has charged the 
Bolsheviki with bad faith in the perform- 
ance of their agreements. The trouble has 
been intrinsic—arising from a conflict of 
principles—rather than personal. 

The new policy, just announced, removes 
at one stroke many of the restrictions and 
regulations. The field is broadened to open 
up new opportunities in railroads, mines, 
power stations, agriculture and fuel. Free- 
dom to import raw materials and to send 
profits out of the country, to bring in for- 
eign experts and skilled labor, to manage 
the enterprise with an eye to private gain, 
are held out as inducements. Taxes are 
to be reduced and simplified. The life of 
the concession contract is to be extended 
to‘ a semi-permanent basis. The govern- 
ing principle, frankly stated by the Soviet 
authorities, is to be “the attraction of the 
maximum amount of foreign capital in each 
individual case.” All this contrasts sharply 
with the original objectives of the Bolshe- 
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viki and is a measure of the extent to 
which the conservative counter-revolution 
has been recovering ground lost to extrem- 
ists in the heyday of Communism. 

There is convincing evidence that the 
new policy is not merely a gesture. Im- 
mediate steps have been taken to strengthen 
the Soviet delegations in different coun- 
tries and to press with vigor their appeal 
to foreign capitalists, particularly in the 
United States. At the same time the Stalin 
Government allows an intimation to reach 
the foreign press that Russia is presently 
to offer abroad her first large foreign bond 
issue. A month ago a similar “feeler” was 
put forth in the form of a suggestion that 
the Soviet Union would seek to borrow 
$15,000,000 on new 8 per cent. bonds of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. This sug- 
gestion was promptly countered by a claim 
from French financial interests represent- 
ing the former owners of the railway to 
exclusive property rights in the road, rem- 
iniscent of the attempt by the Bank of 
France last Spring to seize $5,000,000 in 
Russian gold deposited in New York, and 
nothing more has been said about the loan. 
The whole situation illustrates the inevi- 
table necessity of modifying their Commu- 
nist doctrine which must confront the 
Soviet leaders as they increase their com- 
mercial and financial contacts with the 
outside world. 

In the field of official foreign relations 
Russia appears to be striving to recover her 
lost status in the family of nations by pa- 
cific means similar to those which char- 
acterize her new foreign economic policy. 
The Congress of the Third International, to 
be sure, recently ended its six weeks’ ses- 
sion with the usual resolutions condemning 
capitalism and calling for world revolution; 
but there has been an unwonted disposition 
to tone down the public fulminations of 
this body. Protests from many of the dele- 
gates against a discontinuance of grants of 
funds for foreign propaganda, and even of 
allowances for the delegates’ expenses, are 
signs of a changing order. The manoeuvres 
of the Red Army in September, usually an 
excuse for much oratory of a fiery char- 
acter, were this year made the occasion of 
solemn assurances from high Government 
officials of Russia’s pacific intent toward 
all nations—including, specifically, Poland, 








against whom the Soviet Union has unset- 
tled grievances. After a preliminary newspa- 
per campaign of criticism and protest, Rus- 
sia promptly accepted her first opportunity 
to join the Kellogg treaty renouncing war as 
an instrument of policy, on the ground that 
its general purport harmonizes completely 
with the peaceful intentions of the Soviet 
Union. These are straws in the wind, of 
trifling importance in themselves, but 
serving to show the direction of Russian 
policy. True, they may be, and in some 
quarter have been interpreted as, the 
camouflage of deep sinister plottings; but 
it is more in line with a commonsense un- 
derstanding of Russia’s internal situation 
to accept them as evidence of a gradual 
assimilation of Bolshevist theory and policy 
to those of conservative nations. As an in- 
dication of the extent to which the rulers 
of Russia are prepared to go in satisfying 
world opinion, Stalin recently allowed the 
foreign correspondents in Russia to notify 
the world of his willingness to cut off the 
“Comintern’s” supply of Russian money. 
This is very much as if Spain had. an- 
nounced her intention to disestablish the 
Church in deference to the views of Prot- 
estant nations. 

It would be a serious error to infer from 
what has been said above that the Bolshe- 
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viki are moved to compromises because 
the Russian economic and political struc- 
ture is in a precarious state. On the con- 
trary, there is every reason to believe that 
the country is in a healthier condition than 
at any time since the Revolution. The fiscal 
year has ended with Government finances 
on a sound basis. Harvests are plentiful. 
Slow but steady progress has been regis- 
tered in the manufacturing and public util- 
ities fields. Foreign trade has flourished, 
exports of cloth, for example, approaching 
the peak year of 1913. Above all, the Com- 
munist Party is again reunited and, appar- 
ently, in undisputed command of the po- 
litical structure. 

The recent progressive shift toward con- 
servatism is not the counsel of desperation, 
but the more substantial and promising out- 
working of a desire to capitalize gains 
already made and to hasten the rehabilita- 
tion of the country. 

The hundredth anniversary of Tolstoy’s 
birth was celebrated at his village home on 
Sept. 13 by an impressive conclave of prom- 
inent people from Russia and other coun- 
tries. The Bolsheviki suppressed their 
criticism of the Tolstoyan philosophy of 
Christian non-resistance in order to join 
whole-heartedly in the world’s praise of his 
enduring contribution to literature. 





The Demand for Political Freedom in Syria 
And Palestine 


By ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 


HE majority groups in Syria and Pal- 
TT estine feel that they have been badly 

treated in the settlement since the 
war. They are doubtful whether their pres- 
ent condition can be counted, all things con- 
sidered, as having been improved. 

It can hardly be questioned that many 
of the difficulties which have beset these 
regions during the past ten years have been 
due to the self-interest of the British and 
French, who early in the World War 


agreed quite in the old spirit to seize cer- 
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tain portions of the Ottoman Empire as 


prizes of war. The claims of both Great 
Britain and France cannot be connected 
with a sincere desire for the advancement 
of the peoples of the regions, for they rest 
upon imperialism in its various forms. It 
is true that in order to secure apparent 
harmony with liberal ideas and the general 
trend of the times, the system of mandates 
was adopted, with a unitary oversight on 
the part of the League of Nations, but it 
is highly significant that the division of 
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the Arabic-speaking territories formerly be- 
longing to Turkey was carried out very 
closely along the lines of the secret treaties 
made during the war. Had the whole prob- 
lem of the best administration of these 
territories been brought without prejudice 
before the League of Nations, acting im- 
partially in the general interest of the peo- 
ples now living there, hardly any possi- 
bility exists that the organization and ad- 
ministration of the territories would have 
been what it is now. The preservation of 
as complete an economic unity as possible 
was highly desirable, and politically some 
form of single government, perhaps a fed- 
eration, would seem to have keen indicated 
by the circumstances, 

The basic difficulty in both Syria and 
Palestine goes back to the foreign rule. 
Very likely in each area the controlling 
Power will slowly be forced to-a loyal appli- 
cation of its commission from the League 
of Nations to bring the people concerned to 
complete independence and self-rule. Much 
time, however, is being lost along the way, 
and it can only be hoped that inadequate 
arrangements will not so far become estab- 
lished that only renewed bloodshed will 
revise and correct them. 

Syria has been ruled during seven years 
by five successive French High Commis- 
sioners. Henri Ponsot succeeded in finish- 
ing the armed struggle with partisans of 
independence and proceeded in a very prom- 
ising way toward the elaboration of a Con- 
stitution. This Constitution, however, was 
not for the whole of Syria as entrusted to 
France under mandate, but for something 
like the half of it, including the inland dis- 
tricts from the region of Damascus to that 
of Aleppo. In this restricted area elections 
were held with apparent complete freedom, 
and the resulting delegates were allowed to 
meet and deliberate without authoritative 
restriction. M. Ponsot and his superiors at 
home, M. Poincaré and M. Briand, perhaps 
supposed that in this way a document would 
be produced which would conform to the 
desires of France in the direction of main- 
taining close ties with France and ready 
control of the French Government over that 
of Damascus. If so, events have shown 
them to have been greatly mistaken, and 
they have been compelled to fall back upon 
the authority of the League of Nations as 
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requiring them to suspend the meetings of 
the Constituent Assembly, and therewith to 
request serious modification of a number of 
important articles in the proposed docu- 
ment. 

In Chapter I, Articles 1 and 2, the As- 
sembly makes clear its desire that Syria 
shall be “an independent sovereign State” 
containing “all lands within the natural 
borders of Syria as ceded from the Ottoman 
Empire.” Syria is then declared to be “an 
indivisible political unit, regardless of what- 
ever administrative changes may have been 
introduced into it following the World 
War.” This would not only bring together 
in one unitary organization the five or six 
districts within the area of the French man- 
date, but could also be held to incluJe 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan. Using the 
largest interpretation, the Assembly, far 
from a desire to reach immediate agree- 
ment with France, challenges the whole 
system of mandates as applied within the 
former boundaries of Turkey and asks for 
complete freedom from outside control. The 
voice that is heard is the same that spoke 
to the American King-Crane Commission on 
Mandates in Turkey in the “Damascus Pro- 
gram,” which was presented in July of 1919. 
France and Great Britain under their prcs- 
ent Governments are not in the least likely 
to approve these articles of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Article 3 declares the Syrian State to bea 
representative republic, “the religion of 
whose President shall be Islam” and whose 
capital shall be Damascus. The mistake is 
avoided of declaring any religion to be that 
of the State, but it is declared that the 
President shall be chosen from the religious 
majority. In the articles of Chapter I it is 
clearly provided that no distinction shall 
be drawn between citizens because of racial 
origin, language, religion or denomination. 
Freedom of worship is guaranteed to in- 
dividuals, and the State will protect al! 
religious bodies in the exercise of religious 
rights “unless found to conflict with law 
and order and undermine public morals.” 
Under this last provision it might, of 
course, be possible to interfere with reli- 
gious freedom. Religious groups are to be 
allowed to establish private schools to edu- 
cate their children in their own languages 
on condition of complying with State reg- 
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ulations. Other provisions for the rights of 
the individual are very liberal. Something 
like the right of habeas corpus is provided; 
homes are inviolable; personal property can 
be taken only for public interest and 
against fair compensation; freedom of 
thought and speech and the press are 
promised, as well as free and compulsory 
elementary education for both sexes. Arabic 
is the official language of Government. 

A single Representative Assembly will 
possess the power of legislation. The Pres- 
ident will exercise executive power, with 
the right to appoint a Ministry subject to 
the approval of the Assembiy. All males 
of twenty years of age or over may vote by 
secret ballot for candidates, who must be 
thirty or over. The Assembly is elected for 
four years, and it elects the President by 
majority vote for a term of three years. 
The Ministry is restricted to seven mem- 
bers, responsible collectively and also in- 
dividually. 

Among the powers entrusted to the Pres- 
ident, which have been objected to by the 
High Commissioner, are the following: 

Article 73—The President may not grant 
—" amnesty, but only individual par- 

Article 74—The President may negotiate 
and ratify international treaties; except that 
such as affect the security of the country 
and the finances of the State, and commer- 


cial arrangements are more than one 
year, need the approval of the Assembly. 


Article 75—The President selects the Prime. 


Minister and appoints the ministers, diplo- 
matic representatives, and civil officials and 
judges. 

Article 112—The President may declare 
martial law, subject to recommendation from 


’ the Council of Ministers and confirmation 


by the Assembly. 


M. Ponsot also objected to Article 110, 
which provides for a national army to be 
organized under a special law, and to Arti- 
cle 2, as described above. 

Affairs in the Cabinet of the Lebanon 
came to a crisis on Aug. 8 and 9. The ses- 
sions of Parliament became extremely vio- 
lent, falling little short of personai combat. 
Finally a motion was proposed that the 
number of Ministers in the Cabinet be in- 
creased from three to five. The Prime Min- 
ister opposed this, and insisted that the vote 
be a question of confidence. The motion 
was carried by a large majority and the 
Cabinet resigned. President Debbas asked 
Habib Pasha el Saad to form a new Cabinet, 
which he did. 

The Executive Committee of the Pal- 
estinian Arab Congress presented to Lord 
Plumer on July 23, on the eve of his de- 
parture, an elaborate memorial, in which 
it was urgently requested that a Palestinian 
Parliament be established. 

The Permanent Mandates Commission of 
the League of Nations entered an objection 
because the treaty between Great Britain 
and Trans-Jordan was signed and published 
in advance of obtaining the consent of the 
League. The Council of the League, how- 
ever, accepted on Sept. 1 the explanation 
that the Council’s formal consent was unnec- 
essary, because no change had been brought 
about in Great Britain’s full responsibility 
for applying in Trans-Jordan all provisions 
of the Palestine mandate. 


OTHER EVENTS IN TURKEY AND THE NEAR EAST 


([URREY—Rapia progress is being made 
toward hastening the adoption of the 
new alphabet. Some persons began using 
it kefore the publication of the official char- 
acters. Twenty-nine letters are to be used, 
of which eight are vowels. The additional 
letters are formed by adding diacritical 
marks to s,c and g. Some time must elapse 
before an exact adaptation is agreed upon 
for transliteration between the Arabic and 
Latin scripts. An extensive propaganda is 
being conducted in favor of the new system, 
and the whole nation is said to be busy 
learning to use it. 
The Minister of Justice, Mahmud Essad 


Bey, announced in July further proposals 
in the direction of a completer separation 
of Church and State. He declared that a 
State is an abstract conception and cannot 


have a religion. The separation of Chureh 
and State, however, in no way implies athe- 
ism. Religion will be taken out of polities 
and entrusted to the conscience of the peo- 
ple. 

A second trial of the American teachers 
at Brusa for alleged Christian propaganda 
contrary to law began on Sept. 16. Sinee 
the first trial Islam has ceased to be the 
State religion of Turkey, but the law, which 
leaves religious instruction of persons under 
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eighteen exclusively to their parents, ap- 
pears not to have been changed. 


[,,;GYPT—The Prime Minister made an 

address at Tanta on Sept. 13 in which 
he referred to proposed irrigation and 
drainage schemes. He stated that the Gov- 
ernment had decided to distribute public 
lands among agricultural laborers and 
small land owners. 

The Premier’s visit to Tanta was some- 
thing of a bold action, inasmuch as the 
region has been a stronghold for the Wafd 
Party, which he is holding out of office 
unconstitutionally. dis declaration on this 
subject was that Parliament had been dis- 
solved in order to establish a more effi- 
cient one later. At that time the funda- 
mental principles of the Constitution would 
be revived. Meanwhile the Government 
would safeguard constitutional liberties. 


YRIA—Some visitors speak pessimisti- 

cally about economic conditions in 
Syria.. Import figures continue to amount 
to nearly double the value of exports. 
Commerce continues at a low ebb. Dur- 
ing the first six months of the present 
year the unusual number of more than 
fifty bankruptcies occurred. The under- 
lying cause of the trouble is that Beirut 
is no longer the port of entry for much 
of Southern Asia Minor, Palestine, 
Trans-Jordan and Iraq, as was the case 
before the World War. Again, new firms 
composed often of Lebanese from the moun- 
tains have attempted to conduct business 
when already there was a superfluity of 
older firms. Lately the crops have been 
very bad and the purchasing power of 
the farmers has been reduced greatly. 
Finally, in spite of reductions of taxes on a 
great many importations the tariff remains 
still so high that prices are prohibitive to 
most of the inhabitants 


ALESTINE—The administration of 

Lord Plumer, which came to an end 
with July, may be adjudged to have been 
distinctly successful. He succeeded the suave 
and diplomatic Sir Herbert Samuel. His 
term was disturbed by the rebellion 
in Syria. Then came hard times, while 
during his whole term of service the Arabs 
remained unreconciled politically. Nature 
also created troubles through earthquakes 
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and locust invasions. In spite of all these 
difficulties Lord Plumer, both personally: 
and as High Commissioner, maintained a 
condition of order which allowed the coun- 
try to settle down politically and economi- 
cally and enjoy the blessings of peace. 
The Zionist organization presented a 
memorial to the League of Nations, sum- 
marizing the situation for the year 1927. 
They affirmed that the Jewish population 
of Palestine at the end of the year was 
about 159,000 or 18 per cent. of the total 
population, and that 5,073 Jews left Pales- 
tine and 2,718 entered. At the close of 
the year the number of Jews without em- 
ployment was 6,361. During the year the 
Zionist executive spent $750,000 upon the 
unemployed, much of it by way of giving 
them construction work on buildings, irri- 
gation and the drainage of swamps. 


rene -oee opinion has been con- 
siderably concerned with the possible 
consequences of the failure to reach agree- 
ment between the British and Hejaz Gov- 
ernments. The question concerned is really 
a new phase of one that is thousands of 
years old, the maintenance of a proper bal- 
ance between “The Desert and the Sown.” 

Great Britain is disposed to hold that as 
a mandatary of the League of Nations it 
is to “civilize the’ desert.” The Arabian 
King feels, on the contrary, that he too is 
conducting a civilizing process, and that the 
nomads, whose Winter quarters lie under 
his domination, should not find their move- 
ments hampered by police posts established 
south of their Summer pastures. Great 
Britain desires complete security of the belt 
between Amman and Bagdad, which prom- 
ises to become one of the great flying lanes 
of the world. It is not accidental that the 
chief British arm which watches the desert 
in Iraq and Trans-Jordan is the Royal Air 
Force. 

King Ibn Saud may be accomplishing a 
new transformation of life in Central 
Arabia through his organization of broth- 
erhoods, or Akhwan. These groups, held 
together by the triple tie of religious affil- 
iation, military drill and economic instruc- 
tion, may attain such strength that the wan- 
dering Arabs will be tamed beyond all prec- 
edent. 

At the end of August the Imam Yahya of 
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Yemen claimed to have won a victory over 
opposing British forces. He was said to 
have brought down two airplanes and to 
have captured 150 men and a large number 
of horses. 

King Ibn Saud is reported to have felt 
slighted because he was not invited to sign 
the Kellogg Treaty. 


RAQ—At the end of July a statement 

was made in Parliament by the Prime 
Minister, Sir Abdul Muhsin Beg, to the 
effect that the financial situation was criti- 
cal, since the whole surplus, amounting to 
$350,000, had been paid out in meeting 
Iraq’s instalment of the Ottoman debt. All 
money that had been appropriated for 
public improvements had been expended. 

Nouri Pasha, Minister of Defence, in a 
statement in the Iraq Parliament on Aug. 
1 as regards conscription, said that volun- 
tary service would be very expensive, and 
would not insure a sufficiency of reserves. 


P ERSIA—The election of Persia to one 

of the non-permanent seats on the 
Council of the League of Nations repre- 
sents a truly remarkable advance in pres- 
tige for this country, which ten years ago 
could hardly obtain a hearing before the 
Peace Conference at Paris, and which nine 
years ago seemed to have come fully under 
the control of Great Britain. 

The following liberties for Persian 
women were notified to the police. When 
riding in a carriage or automobile the top 
may be let down; women may sit in the 
same vehicles as men; they may go to the 
theatre. or cinema, but must occupy sep- 
arate rows of upper seats, in which no 
man is permitted to sit; they are not to 
be arrested if seen conversing with men 
in the streets or other public places; only 
if under such conditions a woman consid- 
ers. herself molested and calls for help a 
policeman may come and arrest the offend- 
ing man, who will be fined. It is also be- 
lieved that the police have been ordered 
not to intervene if Persian women appear 
in the streets without veils and in Euro- 
pean costumes. 


The. Shah is reported to have ordered 
all Persian men to wear some kind of hat 
instead of the black skull cap hitherto in 
use, and to wear a coat and trousers of 
European cut instead of the pajama-like 
costume which bas prevailed among the 
common people. 

Nearly $7,000,000 was received in 1927 
as royalties from the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company. 


FGHANISTAN—A Turkish educational 

commission recently visited Kabul 

with the object of revising the curricula of 

primary and high schools according to 
Turkish methods. 

King Amanullah has continued to mod- 
ernize Afghanistan with great rapidity 
through his own decrees and the resolutions 
of the Jirga, or National Convention. Uni- 
versal manhood suffrage has been intro- 
duced, and a National Assembly of 150 
members is to be elected. Compulsory mili- 
tary service has been extended from two 
years to three. All titles and all ceremonial 
uniforms and decorations, with the excep- 
tion of the “Badge of Independence,” have 
been abolished. All forms of complimentary 
address are likewise discarded, so that even 
the King and Queen will be addressed 
simply as “My dear——.” The Assembly 
refused to raise the age of marriage for 
girls to 18 and for boys to 20. The power 
of the Mullahs, or religious leaders, has been 
reduced greatly. Natives must have preach- 
ing certificates, and foreigners will not be 
allowed to serve. 


—eeaeEEe— Tafari Makkonnen, 

usually referred to as Ras Tafari, 
who has been the Regent and with his aunt, 
the Empress Zaudit (daughter of Menelik 
II), has ruled Abyssinia for the past ten 
years, was on Oct. 7 crowned “King of 
Kings of Ethiopia, the Conquering Lion of 
Judah and the Elect of God.” The honor 
was bestowed on him by the Empress, with 
whom he will continue to share the supreme 
power. He received messages of congratula- 
tion on his coronation from President Cool- 
idge and King George. 


eee 
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Kai-shek was crowned on Oct. 9 by 

his election as President of China, or 
more strictly speaking, “President of the 
Government” of China. He is the seventh 
man to hold the office, which has been 
vacant since Tsao Kun was ousted by Gen- 
eral Feng Yu-hsiang in 1924. Tuan Chi-jui 
held the title of Provisional President afer 
Tsao’s removal, and Chang Tso-lin declared 
himself dictator, but neither assumed the 
Presidency. 

The manner of Chiang’s election was non- 
constitutional, though it could hardly be 
called unconstitutional since at present no 
Constitution of a formal character is in 
force. Chiang was selected by the Central 
Executive Committee of the Nationalist 
Party (Kuomintang), of which he has been 
the dominant member in consequence of his 
remarkable successes in bringing the Na- 


‘[« brilliant career of General Chiang 


tionalist revolutionary campaigns to the de- 


sired consummation. Recently a change of 
system was announced for the central Gov- 
ernment. Five Yuans (councils or boards), 
each with its own President, were created 
to replace a number of committees which 
had handled affairs since the establishment 
of the Nanking régime. The five announced 
were to deal respectively with administra- 
tion, legislation, examination, supervision 
and justice. Under the councils are eight 
ministries or departments and four com- 
mittees. No assembly other than the party 
congress has yet been provided; consequent- 
ly the responsibility of officers continues to 
be toward the party. The Central Executive 
Committee of the party dominates the en- 
tire machinery of government and controls 
the congress of the party. The State Coun- 
cil which has been established to adminis- 
ter the Government is merely a channel 
through which the Central Executive Com- 
mittee directs the affairs of the country. 
The Presidents of the five Yuans are re- 
sponsible to the Council. 

The day on which Chiang was elected 
President was the first of a three-day cele- 


bration of the seventeenth anniversary of 
the overthrow of the Chinese Empire and 
the beginning of the republican régime. 
The following day was kept for the most 
important ceremonies, since it was on Oct. 
10 that the outbreak of the revolution at 
Wu Chang took place seventeen years ago. 
The Government celebration centred in Nan- 
king, where Chiang officially assumed his 
position as President. In the course of the 
ceremonies, Dr. C. T. Wang, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, read the following mes- 
sage from Secretary of State Kellogg, ad- 
dressed to the American Consul in Shang- 
hai: “Convey to the Chairman of the Gov- 
ernment Council of the Nationalist Govern- 
.nent the President’s cordial felicitations on 
the anniversary of the publication of the 
proclamation of the Chinese Republic.” 
Festivities marked the occasion in most of 
the other larger cities of China, while at 
Mukden, the capital of Manchuria, the Gov- 
ernor, Chang Hsueh-liang, son of the late 
Chang Tso-lin, presided over the celebration. 

On Oct. 11, the concluding day of the 
celebration at Nanking, honor was paid to 
Sun Yat-sen, father of the Chinese revolu- 
tion and republic. President Chiang and 
the fifteen men who form with him the new 
State Council bowed three times before a 
picture of Sun Yat-sen. They also stood 
silent before it for three minutes and then 
pledged obedience to Sun’s teachings and 
to the instructions of the Kuomintang. The 
ceremonies constituted the method by which 
the members of the new Council took office 
under the Chairmanship of Chiang Kai- 
shek. By virtue of that Chairmanship the 
latter became the “President of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Besides Chiang Kai-shek and. the five 
Presidents of Yuans the following are also 
members of the State Council: Sun Fo, 
son of Sun Yat-sen; Chang Hsueh-liang, 
Governor of Manchuria and son of Chang 
Tso-lin; General Feng Yu-hsiang, the 
“Christian General’; Yen Hsi-shan, war 
lord of Shansi Province; Li Chung-seu, 
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Governor of Hankow, and Li Chai-sum, 
Commander of Canton. 

Territorial and political unity in Nation- 
alist China was appreciably furthered dur- 
ing September. The taking of Peking had 
left unconquered a considerable remnant of 
the Northern armies under the command 
of General Chang Tsung-chang and General 
Sun Chuan-fang. These forces were scat- 
tered throughout the Northeastern part of 
Chihli (now Hopei). They were able, 
through the aid of Japanese transports, to 
retake Chefoo in Shantung, but they were 
at once met with Nationalist troops and 
prevented from invasion of their former 
province, with the result that Chefoo itself 
returned shortly to Nationalist allegiance 
by the simple device of changing arm-bands. 
Manchuria did not want its old allies. 
Chang Hsueh-liang, now engaged in a man- 
ful attempt to carry the heavy responsibili- 
ties of Governor and Commander in Man- 
churia, sought to mediate with Nanking ‘for 
a “buffer” region under Chang Tsung-chang 
south of the Great Wall, but failed. The 
upshot of various manoeuvres was that the 
“remnant” found itself between two fires, 


the Nationalist Commander Pai Chung-hsi 
and the Manchurian army of Yang Yu-ting 
sent to defend the gateway into Manchuria 
from an influx of defeated Shantungese. 
The latter continued to fight, but were 
heavily outnumbered and forced to capitu- 


late. Their leaders, Chang Tsung-chang, 
with a harem of twenty-eight, and Sun 
Chuan-fang, concubines unreported, fled to 
Dairen, Manchuria. With their departure 
the whole of China proper except the South- 
ern Provinces of Szechuan and Yunnan 
came within the orbit of the Nationalist 
sun. 

The cessation of major operations of a 
military character gave opportunity to the 
interplay of civilian politics. Several men 
returned to Kuomintang councils who were 
not able to fit into the organization when 
changes took place at the beginning of the 
year. 

It was apparent late in August that 
Chiang Kai-shek felt uneasy, though no 
open challenge to his position was reported. 
On Sept. 3, after a fortnight’s absence from 
Nanking—enforced by a “serious tooth- 
ache”—he issued an extensive statement 
justifying himself, condemning imperialism 
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and urging sacrifice of personal views to 
the welfare of the cause and the country. 

A. H. F. Edwardes and F. W. Maze have 
been continued as Inspector General and 
Deputy Inspector General of the Maritime 
Customs Service. This indicates an in- 
clination to take a practical view of the 
dual interest—Chinese and foreign—in 
the continued effective administration of 
China’s principal revenue-producing service 
and principal security for her largest loans. 
The Government expects to inaugurate 
China’s first autonomous tariff schedule 
since 1842 on Jan. 1, 1929, and is preparing 
the schedule. It is expected to be partially 
protective in the interest of “infant” in- 
dustry. 

John Earl Baker, representative of the 
New York Famine Committee, after a sec- 
ond visit to the famine regions of Shantung 
and Chihli, announced that distress was as 
great as ever and that the famine area was 
wider by 60 per cent. than his first report 
had stated. The sale of marriageable girls 
to relieve family necessity was increasing. 
Men, women and children to the number of 
2,500,000 face starvation in the region. 

A revolt occurred during the latter part 
of August in the Eastern section of Inner 
Mongolia which has been governed since 
1917 as part of Manchuria. Raids were 
conducted upon several stations of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway. Charges that the 
revolt was instigated by the Government 
of Outer Mongolia, allied to Soviet Russia, 
have been denied by the latter and lack 
evidence to support them. Apparently the 
Inner Mongolians desire autonomy and are 
willing to accept Nationalist China’s suze- 
rainty on that basis. 

In Manchuria, the dispatches indicated, 
young Chang was waiting the favorable mo- 
ment to publish his good-will toward the 
Nationalist Government by hoisting its flag. 
Meanwhile he maintained a representative 
at Nanking and sent all correspondence of 
a diplomatic character to the central Gov- 
ernment. 

Further evidence on the bombing of the 
late Chang Tso-lin’s train last June was re- 
leased after a careful investigation by Reu-~ 
ter’s Press Agency. The material items in 
the report concerning what appears likely to 
take its place alongside the murder of the 
Queen of Korea in 1895 at the instigation 
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of the Japanese Minister as a cause célébre 
in the annals of political crime are: 


(a) The explosion was caused by a great 
quantity of high explosive placed on the 
Northern pier of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way viaduct underneath and beside the 
Northern and central spans of the bridge. 

(b) The ignition of the blasting charges 
must have been brought about electrically 
from a safe distance from the bridge. This 
necessitates elaborate preparations with elec- 
tric detonators and connecting wires. 

(c) The placing of the explosives and their 
ignition was accomplished with considerable 
skill and forethought. The whole arrange- 
ment and its complete success unmistake- 
ably denotes the hands of trained and capa- 
ble sappers. 

(d) Experts agree that the installation of 
the blasting charges with detonators and 
connecting wires must have taken four or 
five experienced men six hours to complete. 

(e) The South Manchuria Railway viaduct 
was patrolled by Japanese guards as usual 
on the night of the explosion. 


The American Department of State 
announced on, Sept. 27 that it regarded 
the negotiation of the tariff treaty of July 
25 as conferring de jure recognition. Since 


a treaty requires approval by the Senate, 
it would appear that recognition de jure 
has been granted rather by intent of the 
President than by the mere signature of the 
treaty. The return of 1,500 United States 


marines from China is now under way. The 
anticipated opening of the American Con- 
sulate at Nanking with an exchange of sa- 
lutes excited a difference of opinion between 
representatives of the two Governments as 
to which should order the first salute. Clar- 
ence J. Spiker was appointed Consul at Nan- 
king, with J. H. Paxton as Vice Consul. 
China adhered to the multilateral pact, tak- 
ing the occasion to urge the revision of 
treaties and removal of foreign troops. 

The British Consulate at Nanking was re- 
opened. Germany sent Dr. Wilhelm Wag- 
ner, counselor of her legation in China, to 
Nanking to open diplomatic relations for- 
mally and to locate a suitable building, to 
which she intends to transfer her legation. 
Italy and France reached a settlement of 
their claims following the Nanking incident 
of March, 1927. Japan thus remains the 
only one of the five countries that has not 
yet made a settlement. 

Dispatches suggested a more practical 
turn in negotiations with Japan respecting 
commercial relations. A Nanking emissary 
to Premier Tanaka explained the Chinese 
Government’s tariff proposals and found 
him disposed to open discussions. On the 


other hand, several slight incidents in Shan- 
tung displayed the militarist attitude. The 
director and assistant director of the Tsing- 
tao wharves were forced out. Chinese engi- 
neers sent to survey damages to the Yellow 
River bridge on the main line from Tientsin 
to Pukow were refused permission to make 
the survey, though the bridge is far beyond 
20-li zone of Japanese occupation of the 
Shantung railway. This means that Japan 
is preventing the resumption of through 
traffic on China’s main line between Tient- | 
sin and Shanghai. 

A Shanghai dispatch of Oct. 10 stated 
that reports from the Christian mission in 
Kansu Province, Western China, indicate 
that more than 200,000 persons have been 
slain in an uprising of Mohammedans there. 
The deaths were attributed to civil warfare 
and not a massacre. Civil strife has been 
rampant in the province for many months 
and was continuing in August when the lat- 
est developments were learned in Shanghai. 
Communication between Kansu and the out- 
side world is primitive. 


jen by jury, made statutory 

by the Diet nearly six years ago, be- 
came effective within a limited sphere 
on Oct. 1. Its use is restricted to cases un- 
der the criminal law in which punishment 
more severe than imprisonment for three 
years is prescribed. Males 30 years of age 
or over are eligible as jurymen. 

The marriage of the heir presumptive to 
the throne, Prince Chichibu, to Miss Setsuki 
Matsudaira, descendant of one of Japan’s 
most ancient families, but herself a com- 
moner, occurred on Sept. 28 before the sanc- 
tuary of the Sun Goddess in the Imperial 
Palace. 

The anxiety of the Japanese Government 
that the United States comprehend its Chi- 
nese policy may be realized from the fact 
that Count Yasuya Uchida, formerly For- 
eign Minister, now a privy councillor, who 
represented Japan at the signing of the 
multilateral pact in Paris, paid an official 
visit to Washington in order to explain 
Japan’s policies. He referred to Japan’s at- 
titude toward the open door policy as identi- 
cal with that of the United States. Without 
qualifying clauses, he declared that Japan 
regards Manchuria as an integral part of 
China and entertains no program of annexa- 
tion or protectorate establishment there. 
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men, said himself, “It is all my fault.” While 
Longstreet was very likely also at fault, still, 
as commander, Lee had and accepted the 
responsibility, whereas a man with “a weak 
character” under such circumstances would 
have called attention, and very truthfully, to 
Longstreet’s failure to obey orders. 


HENRY C. ROWE. 
* K * 


The Editor wishes to explain that the two 
reviews of Professor Fay’s book, The Origins 
of the World War, by Professor Harry Elmer 
Barnes and Professor Herbert Adams Gibbons, 
respectively, were announced on the cover be- 
fore a last-minute notice was received from 
the publisher that publication of the book 
would be deferred until Nov. 23. The two 


reviews will appear in the December issue. 
* * * 


THE MEANING OF “NANU.” 
To the Editor of Current History: 


In reading the article by Henry de Jouve- 
nel, “The War Due to a German-Austrian Plot 
to Dominate the Balkans,” which appeared in 
the September issue of your magazine, I found 
a German word which was incorrectly trans- 
lated into English. And to make matters 
worse, M. de Jouvenel describes it as a 
“child’s word.” I refer to the word nanu, 
which the former German Emperor is alleged 
to have written on the margin of the Czar’s 
proposal to have the Austro-Serbian problem 
submited to the Hague Conference. Nanw is 
Low-German and means in English something 
like “Ah, what’s this!” . According to this, 
William II did not write “No, indeed!”, but 
simply expressed his surprise at the Russian 
proposal. Consequently there is no need to lay 
the German Government’s rejection of the pro- 
posal upon the shoulders of the former Em- 
peror. Nanu is in common use among all 
classes in Germany; it bears no disguised 
meaning, and, if anything, is a “man’s word.” 

JOSEPH E, SCHUECKER. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* 


FRANK T. MEACHAM writes from the 
American Board Mission station at Chikore, 
South Rhodesia, Africa: 


In the issue of Current History for June, 
1928, there was an interesting and informing 
article by Wynant D. Hubbard entitled ‘‘Africa 
Emerging from Darknesss.’’ In the last para- 
graph he says: ‘‘The natives, too, are intelli- 
gent. If they are not bothered by missionaries 
and are allowed to develop slowly and natu- 
rally, they will contribute enormously to the 
development of the country.’’ 

We cannot admit the author’s statement, by 
which he evidently means-to imply that it is 
the missionaries, by their bothering of the 
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native, who are keeping him from developing 
slowly and naturally. What is it that is break- 
ing down the native social order? It is his con- 
tact with white civilization in the mines and 
cities and on the farms. The native cannot 
develop ‘‘slowly and naturally’? when he is 
called to take part in the commercial and in- 
dustrial life of the white man. 

The missionary, through industrial education, 
is fitting the native to be a better workman 
in the industrial world and, through moral and 
religious training, is trying to lay a basis for 
character building which is sorely needed. The 
native, through his contact with civilization, 
loses some of the superstitions and inhibitions 
of the old life and, having nothing to take their 
place, is apt to go to the other extreme of 
license. The missionaries are endeavoring to 
direct the native’s rising aspirations into the 
right channel, and so help him to develop as 
“slowly and as naturally’’ as is possible in the 
situation in which he is placed. 

The Government of Southern Rhodesia in 
1927 gave to missionary societies educational 
grants totaling £40,000. The Government real- 
izes that the natives need education and char- 
acter training to fit them to live in this new 
day in Africa which is ‘‘emerging from dark- 
ness,’’? as Mr. Hubbard s0 well points out. 

* * 


Although a standing notice in the Table of 
Contents states that the titles of all articles are 
written by the Editors, in consequence of le*- 
ters that the Rev. Courtenay Hughes Fenn has 
received taking exception to the title of the 
article which he contributed to the October is- 
sue of CURRENT History on the present po- 
sition of the Protestant Churches, he de- 
sires us to make it clear that he was not re- 
sponsible for the title which appeared above 
his article. 

* * * 


CHICAGO CRIME CONDITIONS. 


To the Editor of Current History: 

I have just been reading the-artiole, “Chi- 
cago, the Nation’s Crime Centre,” in the Sep- 
tember issue of your publication. I wish to 
call your attention to the paragraph on page 
893 as follows: “What happened at the pri- 
mary is now history. ‘Big Bill’ Thompson, 
Mayor of Chicago, was defeated in his race 
for renomination * * *,” The Mayor of 
Chicago, unfortunately in the present in- 
stance, at least, is elected for four years. 
Mayor Thompson has two more years to serve 
and was not a candidate in any sense of the 
word. Mr. Lowden’s article is so obviously 
prejudiced and inaccurate that I could not 
let it pass without a protest. The truth about 
Chicago conditions is bad enough without any 
biased embellishments. Cat. R. FISK, 
Managing Editor, The Standard Quarterly 

Review, Chicago. 
* * eS 

The name of Bernhard J. Stern, Assistant 
Professor of Sociology, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, was incorrectly spelled as “Stein” 
in connection with his book review of Race and 
Civilization in October CurRENT History. 
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World Finance—A Month’s Survey 


By D. W. ELLSWORTH 


ASSISTANT EpiTor or The Annalist 


ers of the United States have been 

meeting in annual convention, but never 
before the one held in the first week in 
October of this year has such nation-wide, nay 
world-wide, interest attached to these gather- 
ings. The reason is not far to seek. As the 
guardians of the nation’s credit resources, 
which are the very life blood of a large part 
of the world’s commerce and trade, the bank- 
ers of this country are face to face with a new 
problem, or at least with an old problem in 
an entirely new form, for the solution of 
which the most exhaustive financial history 
can be searched and no answer found. 

The problem, whether recognized as such or 
not, is familiar to everyone who reads the 
daily papers; that it practically affects our 
future welfare is evident from the serious 
consideration given to it by the convention. 
It is not putting it too strongly to state that 
the concern felt by the bankers over the pres- 
ent state and use of bank credit, particularly 
with reference to its absorption by the stock 
market, constituted one of the two major 
topics of discussion. 


Pe: more than half a century the bank- 


The resolutions finally adopted, after lengthy 
discussion in committee, merely suggested that 
“nothing unsound shall be allowed to develop 
that might result in the disturbance of * * * 
healthy business conditions’ and recommended 
that “the Federal Reserve Board in its regu- 
lations give due consideration to the situation 


of the great body of member banks.” That 
the bankers in public convention should be un- 
able to agree on a concrete program for deal- 
ing with such a critical problem is not sur- 
prising, the important thing being, of course, 
the fact that the credit situation was given 
as much attention as it was. Neither is it 
strange that the problem should be referred 
to the Federal Reserve Board, where it prop- 
erly belongs. The surprising thing is that 
Governor Young of the Federal Reserve Board 
in his speech before the convention placed, by 
implication at least, a great deal of respon- 
sibility for present conditions and possible fu- 
ture consequences on the commercial bankers. 
No one, of course, any longer questions the 
fact that the present diversion of bank credit 
into speculative channels had its inception in 
the arbitrary creation by the Reserve Board of 
additional credit facilities a year ago. Neither 
is there any reason to doubt that the Reserve 
Board, by the adoption of a firm instead of a 
vacillating policy last February, when the 
market showed signs of weakening, could have 
prevented the speculative orgy which began in 


March, continued with brief resting periods 
through the Summer, and up to the middle of 
a was becoming more violent day by 
ay. 

The second major interest of the convention 
was in the energetic and systematic way in 
which the more progressive bankers of the 
country are undertaking to adopt and to en- 
force everywhere the standards and methods 
of sound banking. The phrase “sound bank- 
ing” doubtless has an unfamiliar ring to peo- 
ple living in the great industrial and urban 
areas of the country, for unsound banking is 
commonly thought to be a more or less absurd 
relic of the dim and distant past. It was 
pointed out in more than one of the addresses, 
however—something which dwellers in agricul- 
tural regions realize all too well—that there 
are too many banks and too many bankers, 
especially too many inefficient bankers. For 
the improvement of such conditions among its 
own membership the convention adopted suit- 
able remedial measures, which through its 
permanent organization it will at once proceed 
to attempt to enforce and which if successful 
will be not only a splendid accomplishment to 
the credit of the organized bankers of America 
but of lasting benefit to American business and 
American agriculture. 

Apart from the boom in the stock market, 
the really interesting aspect of current finan- 
cial history is the boom in industrial activity. 
The word I have just used is, I do not need 
to be reminded, taboo in the premises, for 
it connotes the boom of 1920, and another 
like it we can not, must not and shall not 
have. But steel ingot production in Septem- 
ber, allowing for seasonal factors, was greater 
than in any previous month, with two excep- 
tions. October output will unquestionably 
show a sharp increase over that of September. 
A similar statement holds for automobile pro- 
duction. Wholesale and retail trade is in- 
creasing in volume, and two basic industries 
which have been depressed for comparatively 
long periods are showing distinct signs of re- 
vival. These industries are the bituminous 
coal and the cotton textile industries. About 
all that has been lacking to complete the pic- 
ture of abnormally active trade has been an 
increase in the volume of freight carried by 
the railroads. For a long time freight car 
loadings have lagged behind other major busi- 
ness indicators, and this has raised serious 
doubts as to the breadth of the revival indi- 
cated, for example, by record activity in the 
construction, steel and automobile industries. 
But car loadings of practically all classes of 
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freight are now on the increase. Prices of 
industrial commodities, particularly copper, 
steel, petroleum, and coal, are showing a firmer 
tendency. Industrial activity has not, of course, 
reached the dizzy heights of 1920. 

Late in September sterling exchange, under 
the double influence of a much higher level of 
interest rates in New York than in London 
and the usual Fall exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts from the United States declined to a point 
at which it became profitable for international 
bankers to ship gold from London to New 
York. Up to the middle of October, however, 
these shipments had not assumed large pro- 
portions, only about $13,000,000 having been 
engaged up to that time. Following the an- 
nouncement of the last shipment the exchange 
rate rose sharply, which seemed to indicate 
that the movement was over with for the time 
being, although further shipments are likely 
if money rates in New York reverse their cur- 
rent easier tendency. That greater gold ship- 
ments did not result from the disparity be- 
tween the New York and London money mar- 
kets was due largely to the condition of the 
money market in Berlin, where, as pointed 
out previously in these columns, rates have 
been extremely high. Another important fac- 
tor is the attitude of the Reichsbank, which is 
not averse, as our own Federal Reserve Board 
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apparently still is, to gold imports. This ac- 
counts for the fact that although the Bank 
of England’s gold reserve decreased some 
$44,000,000 in the four weeks ended Oct. 10, 
most of the metal went to Berlin. Up to the 
middle of October, fiowever;the London money 
market remained easy despite the loss of gold. 
This is explained partly by the fact that the 
Bank of England has all along offset the ef- 
fects of gold imports and exports by. open 
market operations in Government securities. 
The bank’s gold holdings on Oct. 10 were still 
$80,000,000 higher than on the corresponding 
date last year and.the London money market 
was thus in a position to withstand further 
withdrawals of. gold. 

The Bank of France has further increased 
its gold reserves, partly through a very suc- 
cessful effort to persuade peasants and others 
to turn in their hoards in exchange for paper 
francs. The bank has made lavish use of its 
huge foreign exchange holdings, especially in 
this country, to prevent the exchange rate 
from falling, as it otherwise naturally would 
have done in view of the fact that money rates 
in France are below those in London and far 
below the prevailing levels in Berlin and New 
York. Except for this, gold would undoubt 
edly be flowing in heavy volume from France 
to both Germany and the United States. 
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Has the Swift Race 
for Knowledge 
Left You Behind? 


Ask yourself if you are losing your grip 
upon the truly big things you hope to 
accomplish. Ask yourself if the mere 
‘business of making a living,” of “just 
getting along” has narrowed your life 
down to a mediocre rut. 


THERS are using every scrap of knowledge for 
() their advancement. They have forged ahead. 
How far could you advance with the same 
background, with the same solid foyndation? What 
would it be worth to you to have at your command 
all that man has learned in the six greatest branches 
of human knowledge and culture? 


Without any expense to you. we will send you 
THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE by 
Clement Wood. Here is what man has learned and 
accomplished in six great fields of progress. Here is 
the story of mankind, beginning in a flare of 
meteoric splendor and brought up to the 
moment of the modern miracles of radio, 
aviation and television. 


Here is a firm foundation, com- 
pressed into a 700-page, six-section 
volume that is in itself the bedrock 
of KNOWLEDGE, All of it 
—so fascinatingly told, so 
brilliantly written, that it 
lures you through vanished 
yesterdays up to. a panoramic 
vision of every branch of 
progress about you. 

THE OUTLINE OF 
MAN’S KNOWLEDGE summarizes an 
entire university course in six great subjects. It is 
knowledge compressed for the graduate who forgot, 
and it is a fountain of wisdom, a broad perspective 


of mankind for everyone who missed a thorough 
education, 


A Liberal Education in One Volume 


Here is HISTORY, all of it, with its romance and 
tragedy; here is ART developing from crude pictures 
upon Neolithic stones to the modern masters; here 
is LITERATURE in one grand sweep from its very 
beginnings up to authors whose works are reviewed 
im your Sunday papers; here is SCIENCE delving 
Into animal life, astronomy, mathematics, sexual 
laws. nature itself, and the startling inventions of 
our time: here is PHILOSOPHY, the age-old wisdom 
that brings you down to today .with its modern 
philosophers; here, too, is the story of RELIGION, 
penning with its many superstitious origins and 


viding into-its numerous modern sects—the whole. 


unbiased story of mankind, all at your fingertips in 





-march of man, 











one great 700-page volume, so brilliantly told that 
it holds you intrigued while you view the complete 











This is the book that the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
said “is the ONE book to read and know,” It is the 
work that made the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph write 
“Tt is a university in itself,” and the same book that 
brought from the Birmingham News the enthusiastic 
comment that it was “more dramatic than drama, 
more interesting than fiction.” 


























Send No Money—Borrow It 
at Our Expense 


Get your copy of THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S 
KNOWLEDGE on this gen- 
erous lending proposition far 
seven days. Examine it. 
Read it. Enioy it. At the 
end of the week if it has not 
completely sold itself upon its 
own merits, return it to us, 
But if it so intrigues and in- 
spires you, if it awakens in 
you a new desire for the self- 
same knowledge that others 
are using in their progress to 
success and happiness, keep it 
as your own and remit the 
astoundingly low price of onl 

$1.50 and two dollars a mont 
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you have seen this book yourself, 
Put down your name and address, rip out the coupon 
and mail it at once. Do so now. Lewis Copeland 


Company, Dept. 36, 119 West 57th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Lewis Copeland Company, Dept. 36, 
119 Weat 57th St., New York, N. ¥. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of Clem- 
ent Wood's OUTLINE OF MAN'S KNOWL- 
EDGE. I will either return the book within 
seven days, or will send you $1.60 as first 
payment and two dollars a month for two 
months, making a total of only $5.50 in full 
payment. (Cash discount, 10 per cent.) 
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Charles Evans Hughes on American 
Foreign Policy 


His lORY 





By CHARLES CHENEY HYDE 


HIS small book* embodies the Stafford 
Little Lectures delivered by Mr. Hughes 
at Princeton University in 1928. 

Following a brief consideration of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and of what the United States 
asserts the right to prevent by virtue of it, 
the author emphasizes the fact that his coun- 
try has other policies in rélation to the Amer- 
ican continents which should not be confounded 
with that doctrine. He adverts to what may 
be called the Panama Canal doctrine, which 
he describes in these words: 

We deem it to be essential to our national 
safety to hold the control of the canal and we 
could not yield to any foreign Power the main- 
taining of any position which would interfere 
with our right adequately to protect the canal 
or would menace its approaches or the freedom 
of our communications. This applies just as 
well to American Powers as to non-American 
Powers. (Page 19.) 

It will be recalled that this theory, of which 
Mr. Hughes may well claim the authorship, 


was proclaimed by him in the course of an- 


address which he delivered at Philadelphia on 
Nov. 30, 1923, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science 
and the Philadelphia Forum. 

In discussing our relations with Canada, Mr. 
Hughes, after noting the successful operation 
of the International. Joint Commission estab- 
lished under the treaty of 1909, emphasizes 
the practical importance of joint commissions 
as a means of adjusting issues which Govern- 
ments are reluctant to entrust to the absolute 
decision of a neutral arbitrator. Mr. Hughes 
declares that the unanimity of most of the 
decisions of the International Joint Commis- 
sion representing the United States and Can- 
ada points to the ease with which many diffi- 
culties yield to the mere process of investi- 
gation. He adds that we have used “too rarely 





*Our Relations to the Nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. By Charles Evans ee, Prince- 
niversity Press, 1928. 124 pp. 
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this sort of instrumentality in relation to in- 
ternational controversies.” 

The author deals at length with the recogni- 
tion policy of the United States, particularly 
in relation to questions concerning the recog- 
nition of governments under Central American 
treaties. In so doing he shows why the United 
States, although not a party to the Central 
American convention of 1923, does not dis- 
regard its provisions, and is, accordingly, re- 
luctant to recognize a Central American ré- 
gime which attains power through a coup 
d'état or a revolution against a recognized 
government, so long as the freely elected rep- 
resentatives of the people thereof have not 
constitutionally reorganized the country. He 
declares that it is not clear that the United 
States would not have brought upon itself 
greater troubles if it had disregarded the 
provisions of the treaty and had taken the 
side of revolutionists as against constitutional 
governments. 

In a chapter on “Intervention and Protec- 
tion of Lives and Property” Mr. Hughes seem- 
ingly deplores the tendency to chronicle in- 
terventions “without reference to our treaty 
rights and obligations.” He dwells upon events 
which led to the consummation of our treaties 
with the Dominican Republic in 1907 and with 


Haiti in 1915. He does well to press the dis- , 


tinction between “intervention,” as that term 
is employed by writers on international law, 
and interposition of an essentially non-political 
character, exercised simply for the purpose of 
protecting lives and property of nationals. He 
thus refers to the practice of his own country 
in relation to the matter: 

On our part there is no disposition to forego 
our right to protect our nationals when their 
lives and property are imperiled because the 
sovereign power for the time being and in cer- 
tain districts cannot be exercised and there ia 
no government to afford protection. * 

It is manifest that we should make clear pre- 
cisely what we propose to do and what we pro- 
pose not to do. It should be evident that our 
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Judge Ben B, Lindsey 


Founder of Juvenile 
Court of Denver 





General Sir Rohert 
Baden-Powell 
Founder of the Boy 
Scout Movement 





Can it be “‘tommyrot,’’ when such 


people advocate Pelmanism? 


Here are only a few of many famous men and women who ad- 
vocate Pelmanism and who use its principles themselves. 
With this testimony before you, can you doubt that it will benefit 


you? 


Find out what Pelmanism has already done for over 


650,000 people—-send for a copy of the free book illustrated below. 


© doubt you have often heard of 

l Pelmanism, but probably you have 

carelessly thought of it as “just an- 

other new-fangled movement. Some more 
tommyrot! The usual mental-pep stuff! 


Can it, however, be “‘tommyrot,’’? when 
such people as those pictured here, men 
and women of the highest intelligence and 
distinction—-prominent statesmen, artists, 
novelists, jurists, business men, military 
men, publicists—advocate Pelmanism in 
the most enthusiastic terms? 


Pelmanism has spread, with the force 
of a religious movement, all over the 
world. There is no secret as to how it 
performs its seeming miracles of regener- 
ation among discouraged people. It takes 
the principles of Applied Psychology, 
simplifies them so that they can be un- 
derstood by everybody, and then arranges 
them into a remarkable system of men- 
tal training. 


The results of this system are some- 
times almost unbelievable. It helps its 
users in the most practical way. It 
thanges their outlook upon life; it changes 
their circumstances. ey begin to ae- 
complish things they had heretofore only 
dreamed of, They do more, earn more. 
Instances are on record (on file and open 
to inspection) where income has increased 
800, 900 and 1,000 per cent. Yet, remark- 
able though they may seem, these results 
can be simply explained, 


Be honest with yourself. You know in 
your heart that you have failed, failed 
miserably, to attain what you once 
dreamed of, Was that fine ambition un- 


Name .,... 
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attainable? Or was there just somethin 
wrong with you? Analyze yourself, an 
you will see that at bottom there was a 
weakness somewhere in you. 


What was the matter with you? Find 
out by means of Pelmanism; then develop 
the particular mental faculty that you 
lack. You CAN develop it easily; Pel- 
manism will show you just how; 650,000 
Pelmanists, many of whom were held back 
hy your very problem, will tell you that 
this is true. 

The whole remarkable story of Pel- 
manism is told in a little book, ‘‘Scien- 
tific ae It explains in detail 
the simple principles; it tells stories— 
almost unbelievable, some of them —of 
people whose lives and circumstances 
an been revolutionized after a short 

me. 


We will gladly send this book to you, 
free, if you are at all interested in Pel- 
meanism, To ask for it involves you in no 
obligation whatsoever; you will not be 
bothered; no salesman will call on you. 
Send for this book now. When such dis- 
tinguished ~ people as those shown here 
advise you to take up Pelmanism, how 
can you justify yourself if you do not try 
to find out, at least, whether Pelmanism 
“can help you find yourself’? Mail the 
coupon below—now, before you forget 
about it, 


The Pelman Institute of America 


71 West 45th St., Suite 7012, New York City 
Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, 
Delhi, Durban and Melbourne 


The PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
71 West 45th Street, Suite 7012, New York 


Please send me without obligation your free 64-page book- 
let, ‘Scientific Mind-Training.”’ 
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policy is that of non-intervention; that we limit 
our interposition to a pressing exigency well 
established; that we are not seeking control of 
the peoples of other lands or to interfere with 
the governments they desire; that our purposes 
are reasonable and can readily be justified to 
| Addams ga that accept the principles of in- 
ernational law and perform their admitted 


(Page 83). 


Mr. Hughes sets forth tersely the story of the 
efforts for the pacific settlement of disputes 
between the American States. He notes aspi- 
rations of the several Pan-American confer- 
ences, and points to the terms of the signifi- 
cant resolution of the Havana Conference of 


international obligations. 


1928, providing for the meeting of jurists: 


about to convene in Washington. He appre- 
ciates as keenly as does any American the 
limits which statesmen, are disposed to place 
upon the uses of arbitration; yet he regards 
hopefully the ability and disposition of the 
commission of jurists (upon which it is un- 
derstood that Mr, Hughes and the Secretary 
of State are to serve as the representatives of 
the United States) to devise a practical plan 
not only to permit the largest possible use of 
arbitration but also to provide by other proc- 
esses for the amicable adjustment of those 
grave and war-producing differences which 
States sometimes yearn to endeavor to settle 
by the sword. His discussion of the matter is 
highly interesting. 

The author doubts the wisdom of an es- 
sentially politica] organization of American 
States, and he questions the need of an Ameri- 
can court of international justice. ‘Practical 
considerations” do not, in his judgment, favor 
its establishment. 

In brief compass Mr. Hughes has given an 
accurate and much-needed statement of prin- 
ciples on which his country is disposed to act. 
The outstanding feature of the book is the 
sense conveyed to the reader that the distin- 
guished author is of opinion that sound ap- 
praisal of the policies of the United States in 
relation to its neighbors of this hemisphere 
depends upon full understanding of the rights 
and obligations that international law confers 
and imposes, respectively, upon each. 


Mexico in a New Light 


By PAUL VANORDEN SHAW 


History DEPARTMENT, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ILETTANTISM, prejudice and precon- 
ception haye been the most marked 
characteristics of books in English on 
Latin America as a whole or its parts. 
Falling roughly into four classes, the first is 
books of travel stressing the peculiar concepts, 
customs: and costumes of the natives, as ob- 
served by the authors during sojourns lasting 


from one day to six months. In the second 
group are the books written from the evange- 
listic and paternalistic points of view. Their 
authors are generally missionaries and Pan- 
Americanists. Believers in the superiority of 
North American Christianity and civilization, 
they are interested in propagating their ad- 
vanced ideas and ideals. The measure of 
their worth is in inverse proportion to the 
bias of the author. Books for and against in- 
tervention and imperialism and on inter-Amer- 
ican relations fill the third category. Since 
nationalism is involved, it is inevitable that 
the products should reflect the emotional re- 
action of the authors to their subject. A note- 
worthy exception in this class is Rippy’s The 
United States and Mewico. Lastly, there are 
histories and books on special phases of Latin- 
American life and institutions. Priestly’s The 
Mexican Nation is a scholarly history, yet he 
“grasps things by the tops, rather than by the 
roots,” as some one has said. 

But now, in this book on Mexico* by Ernest 
Gruening, we have an author who-has dug 
deeply into the soil and uncovered the roots, 
trunk, branches, flowers and fruits of Mexi- 
can history and life. It is a work that does 
not fall in any of the groups mentioned 
above, for it shows how books on Latin America 
should be written. Mr. Gruening has, in fact, 
developed a new technique of writing on coun- 
tries which have a large Indian population and 
has pointed the way to the economic interpre- 
tation of Latin-American history. He has writ- 
ten of Mexico as the most scientific, modern, 
social and economic historian might write the 
history of the United States or of France, The 
author did not approach his problem as though 
he were going to write about people with 
queer ideas, habits and dress. With the de- 
termination of a crusader he set out to get 
facts, face facts and present facts. Mexico 
was to him an independent nation, the only 
one bordering on the United States, having 
domestic and foreign problems to solve and a 
population of human beings, all normal in 
needs and desires. 

The ideology of Pan-Americanism and 
evangelism did not blind the author to the 
fundamental fact that American peoples and 
nations are subject to the same influences 
and react to those influences in the same man- 
ner as do all other peoples and nations, When 
this continent ceases to be thought of as “set 
apart,” as “God’s continent,” or inhabited by 
brothers conscious of their brotherhood, more 
natural policies will be formulated for its in- 
ternational life, better and more scientific, 
books like this one will appear. 

In the past Mr. Gruening finds the expla- 
nation of Mexico today. But, curiously enough, 
Tn Se eal aoe ee eal a 


*Mewico and Its Heritage. By Ernest Gruening. 
New York: The Century Company. $6, 
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DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


(The Harvard Classics) 


This FREE booklet 


The certificate is for 
your convenience. 
Before you spend an- 
other penny for books, 
get a copy of ‘Fif- 
teen Minutes a Day’’ 
=the famous booklet 
that tells how te 
turn wasted minutes 
into growth and in- 
creased power. It’s 


Feady and waiting 
for . Sending tor 
it does net obligate 
yeu in any way. 


Like a Conquering Army 
THESE BOOKS 


have marched triumphant through the centuries 


HE LIBRARIES of the old 
world and the new are crammed 
with volumes, shelf on shelf, 
which a thousand men in a thou- 
sand lifetimes could never find 
time to read. And millions more 
volumes have passed forever into 
oblivion, not even to find shelter 
in the archives of public libraries. 
Yet these books have come 
thundering down through the cen- 
turies, influencing, teaching and 
delighting mankind with their in- 
domitable power. They are as new 
and invigorating as when their 
imraortal authors instilled in them 
the breath of eternal life. 

Emerson once said: ‘‘Would that 
some charitable soul, after losing 
a great deal of time among the 
false books, and alighting upon 
the few true ones which made 
him happy and wise, would name 
those which have been bridges or 
ships to carry him over the dark 
morasses and barren oceans, into 
sacred cities, into palaces and 
temples.” 

It was one of the monumental 
achievements of America’s great- 
est educator, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, to bring together the truly 
great books, to sift the pure gold 
from the mass of writings the 
ages have produced. For forty 
years President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Dr. Eliot realized the need 
of a library offering everyone the 
culture which a university strives 
to give, 


The Five-Foot Shelf (Harvard 
Classics) is the magnificent result 
of his inspiration and knowledge. 
These books are the criterion of 
all literary selection. Through 
them people have found that the 
classics are not dull—but intense- 
ly stirring; not beautiful antiques, 
but lively, stimulating modern 
thought with vital application to 
everyday life, 

In this wonderful library are 
the writings of 302 immortal 
authors, 

The busy man and woman of 
today need not stumble through 
hopeless masses of reading matter, 
for in the Harvard Classics are 
the books that live forever, the 
books that have as proud pos- 
sessors more than a quarter of a 
—— intelligent, ambitious fam- 

es, 

These books stand for stimula- 
tion of thought, and above all, 
endless enjoyment. They are the 
books which -have won for them- 
selves the well deserved tribute, 
“a lberal education in fifteen 
minutes a day.” 

P. F. Collier and Son Company 
has published good books since 
1875. By the famous Collier plan, 
you can pay for these books while 

reading and enjoying: 
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University, Editor of the 
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as compared with the heritage and past of 
other writers, he makes the obvious discovery 
that Mexico had both a father and a mother. 
Many studies are to be found on the Euro- 
pean background of Mexican history, and 
many books on the ancient civilizations of 
Mexico, but none has shown better than Mr. 
Gruening how the present-day Mexican and 
many of his ideas and institutions are derived 
from both elements of his background, the 
Indian and the Spanish. Very artfully he 
weaves together the threads of Aztec and 
Spanish contributions to the present-day rug 
representing Mexico, with its rich variety of 
design, color and texture, for, as he himself 
says, there is as yet no Mexican nationality. 
The study of the past explains customs and 
institutions but not man. Anthropology and 
allied sciences are stil] too young to decipher 
conclusively the object of their search. “It 
is,” Mr. Gruening says, “man in Mexico who 
is unexplainable to himself. * * * It is 
the study of man from his origins that may 
some day illuminate what is now a mystery 
and help bring a solution,” 

In a noteworthy preface the author describes 
his purpose, his difficulties and what he be- 
lieves he has achieved in the book, He says: 
“International good will and peace are deeply 
involved in the relations of the United States 
with ‘Mexico. * * * Knowledge and still 
nore knowledge are prerequisite.” The ques- 
tions which sent this newspaper man (now the 
editor of the Evening News, at Portland, Me.) 
on his quest are these; “Why are there revo- 
lutions in Mexico? Will they continue? What 
underlies the recurrent -religious conflict? 
What causes the unceasing friction between 
the Governments of Mexico and the United 
States? * * * Why is Mexico a so-called 
backward nation?” He found no solution in 
the published material, but he did find it, 
however, in Mexico’s past: “The contemporary 
revolution is the culmination of an entire past. 
Continuity is the marrow of Mexican history 
beneath the changing surface. The time ele- 
ment is the transcendent factor in the under- 
standing of that country.” The ideal person to 
answer these questions, Mr, Gruening says, 
must be a trained historian, an ethnologist, a 
social scientist; must be learned in comparative 
jurisprudence, and must have moderate pro- 
ficiency not only in Spanish but in Aztec. 
Lack of these qualifications explains the ex- 
istence of so many superficial works in the 
Latin-American field. But few persons. have 
all the qualifications, Mr. Gruening partially 
overcame his lack of training in some of the 
fields mentioned by reading. A glance at his 
bibliography will prove that. 

The author will be satisfied if he makes 
Mexico more understandable and arouses in- 
terest in Mexican research “not to combat but 
to a greater understanding and sympathy.” 


When one reads the rather harsh thing: he 
has to say about Mexico and the United Stato- 
one should keep in mind his primary aim as 
stated in the preface. Hard truths never hurt 
so much as when they are uttered in a kindly 
spirit, and that is Mr. Gruening’s throughout. 
This personal statement by the author evokes 
one from the reviewer. He has always picked 
up books on Latin America with the avowed 
purpose of burying and not praising, and in 
most cases the interment has gone on unin- 
terrupted by any eulogy. But this time, like 
Mark Antony, he is compelled to praise. He 
is willing to assert that Mr. Gruening’s book 
is by far the best that has been written about 
Latin America or any part thereof. When 
fully appreciated it will revolutionize the writ- 
ing of works on Latin America and will long 
remain the only adequate work on Mexico, 

The book contains 728 pages and is ex- 
tremely well documented. There are twenty- 
five pages of bibliography, with over 626 titles, 
which, the author says, is only a partial list 
of the material he consulted. It is safe to 
hazard the guess that well over 75 per cent. 
of this material is Mexican or Spanish in ori- 
gin. Much of it is primary source material, 
and some is used for the first time, In all the 
chapters of a controversial nature and where 
national pride might feel deeply hurt, Mr. 
Gruening has substantiated his statements by 
reference to Mexican, Spanish and clerical 
writers. His is no superficial American, Prot- 
estant and Anglo-Saxon point of view and 
attack. No Mexican can ever feel that this is 
another effusion of another Yankee imperial- 
ist. Nor can the American feel aggrieved if 
his tender sense of loyalty to hundred per 
centism is touched. Out of our own mouths 
does he condemn our policies and representa- 
tives. Yet, going down to Mexico as an anti- 
imperialist, Mr. Gruening is thé first to admit 
that in many of the questions between the two 
nations the stand of our State Department, in 
his judgment, is the correct one—points which 
are made capital of by the anti-imperialists 
themselves, 

Mr. Gruening has constantly compared Mex- 
ican movements with comparable movements 
in the United States, France and Russia. These 
comparisons vivify and clarify the story. They 
give the lay reader intelligible and tangible 
points of contact with Mexican affairs. He 
compares the English, Spanish and Aztec con- 
ceptions of land tenure and shows how natural 
in the light of her past is the legislation of 
present-day Mexico in regard to land. He 
compares a book appearing in 1908, called 
The Presidential Succession, by Francisco Ma- 
dero Jr., to Thomas Paine’s Common Sense. 
Later he draws a comparison between Bos- 
ton’s boycott. of certain types of literature 
with the censorship of the press as practiced 
at times in Mexico. 
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Thirty Years of British Imperial History 
By Walter Phelps Hall, Princeton University 


“It. was a great achievement to cover this im- 
mense and various field so adequately, so truth- 
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‘fairness."—N. H. Brailsford in The New Re- 
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By Laurence B. Packard, Amherst College 
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By Frederick C. Dietz, University of Illinois 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BASIS OF 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 
By John K. Wright, American Geographical 
Society 1.0 
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Were We Only 


MONEY LENDERS? 


Or Did We Really Fight? 


Have you ever been challenged with this question? 
Read the answer in 


AMERICA’S PART 
By Brig. General Henry J. Reilly, O. R. C. 


General Reilly won his Brigade in the Rainbow Di- 
vision on the battlefield. 

He begins with the problems faced by Pershing. 

He tells why Germany defied us; why the Allies 
wanted our men for replacements in their own armies. 

He answers the questions—Would American troops 
really fight, and could American Generals be trusted 
with modern armies? 

He tells of the battle that turned the tide of German 
victory into defeat, and the part played in it by 
American troops. 

The language is simple and non-technical. 
illustrate the points made. 

Major General James G. Harbord, first Chief of 
Staff of the A. E, F., says in the preface: 

“The primary requisite for such a work as this is 
the ability to accumulate the pertinent facts, und the 
possession of a background of knowledge afd experi- 
ence such that the facts accumulated can be properly 
grouped aha ie and analyzed to produce the truth, 
Such qualifications produce a good Commanding Cffi- 
cer in battle and a good reporter in peace. 
Reilly’s record shows him to have been both. 

‘“‘Marshal Foch, General Pershing, General Bliss and 
General Summerall have all given him direct expres- 
sions of opinion on various questions brought up in 
the different chapters of this book,” 

The result is a new story of our part in the war— 
a story so based on a sound analysis of facts as to be 
a page of Americun history. 

Read and own a copy of this book. 
seller is out of stock, write to 


Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 57th Street at 
Eighth Avenue, New York City, for a copy of 


*‘America’s Part’ Price $3.50 
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General 
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The style is sparkling, alive and forceful, 
and the illustrations and metaphors well 
chosen. Common sense, fairness and thorough- 
ness are salient features of the work through- 
out. Wonderful to relate Mexico and Its 
Heritage actually answers the most perplexing 
questions that have bothered all those who 
have thought about Mexico’s destiny and her 
relations to the United States. Much of Mr. 
Gruening’s discussion of recent affairs in Mex- 
ico is based on his own observation. That he 
was judicious is demonstrated in his chapter 
on the judiciary. He set out to interview fif- 
teen lawyers; he actually interviewed twenty- 
two. Yet Mr. Gruening’s own observations 
did not tally with the testimony of the lawyers 
he interviewed, and his picture of the admin- 
istration of justice is much brighter than 
theirs. 

In regard to the population of Mexico Mr. 
Gruening says: “Mexico’s Indian heritage is 
her people. While the pre-conquest culture 
persists virtually in toto in many remote sec- 
tions of Mexico * * * some survivals 
have worked through every social stratum. 
* * * The Indian is in no better posi- 
tion than that he held at the conquest. 
* %* * Both races are worse off for their 
unnatural relationship. That is the Mexican’s 
racial inheritance. * * * Understanding 
the Indians, the bedrock of Mexico’s people, 
on whom the nation must be built, would seem 
of transcendent importance.” The disparity 
of time, the author says, is the most important 
factor in the relationship of the Indians with 
the Spanish. The Indian has had no time to 
catch up with the Spaniard. 

On the question of the relationship of land 
to the Church Mr. Gruening makes the follow- 
ing comment: “There seems to be a definite 
relation between the peasants’ concern in the 
clerical controversy and the benefit they have 
derived from agrarian reform. Where they 
have received land they apparently care little 
or less about the absence of a priest and his 
services. Land fills their lives!” 

Discussing the army he says: “Militarism 
and its twin brother, politics, involve the 
greatest problems facing Mexico today.” The 
army, Mr. Gruening says, was conceived in 
treason, and that treason has become a habit. 
And about its twin brother, politics, he points 
out that the spoils conception of office and the 
“absence of a national commercial structure 
drive the literate into some sort of govern- 
mental employ.” He then devotes paragraphs 
to personalismo in Mexican life: ‘“Personali- 
ties, therefore, appear of unusual importance 
in Mexico, and they are. Contemporary social 
theory emphasizes that * * * the indi- 
vidual no longer counts appreciably * * * 
but in Mexico * * * a man counts sur 
prisingly—for good or ill.” 
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Witen Mr. Gruening takes up the long his- 
tory of friction between the United States and 
Mexico he comes to the most controversial 
part of his subject, and this chapter can be 
fully appreciated only by reading it in its en- 
tirety. He says fear of the United States 
has been one of the most important factors 
in modifying and shaping Mexico’s destiny. 
Therefore, her foreign policy “has come. to 
express the supreme urge among nations, as 
among individuals—self-preservation.” 

To improve the relations between the two 
countries Mr. Gruening recommends that the 
United States engage “in a competitive con- 
test of this hemisphere by good-will. This 
method, as a governmental procedure, remains 
to be tried by the United States. * * * Wise 
statesmanship in Washington and Mexico City 
could make it [a Mexican-American entente] a 
reality in an incredibly short time. * * * 
The stake in the relationship of the two coun- 
tries is very much larger than the total value 
of American investments in.Mexico.” 

The brightest note in regard to tae future 
of Mexico is struck by the author when he 
describes Mexican labor: “Yet with all its er- 
rors, shortcomings,.failures and internal weak- 
nesses, the labor movement is the most vital, 
the most dynamic and the most hopeful force 
in Mexico today. It has been * * * sin- 
gularly _self-controlled, ‘an organization’ 
[whose] ideology and cohesiveness mark an 
unprecedented achievement. * * * The 
labor movement has served as an educative 
force of inestimable value. * * * [It is 
the] first and only bulwark against militarism 
since independence. * * * Though still in 
swaddling clothes, it can shape the destiny of 
Mexico and shape it for a more promising 
future than that unhappy land has envisaged 
in five centuries.” 





























































































































A Suvvey of Evolution 
By VERNON KELLOGG 


DIRECTOR, NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 














the stimulus of much recent writing and 

talking about Evolution. There is a steady 
outpouring of Evolution books. Every now 
and then a really notable one appears. Creation 
by Evolution* is such a one. 

The word “evolution,” like the word “re- 
search,” has lost—if it ever had—any precise 
meaning. One speaks of the’ evolution of the 
fan, the evolution of chamber music, the evolu- 


’ | ‘HE Fundamentalist campaign has been 



































*Creation by Evolution. A Consensus of Pres- 
nt-day Knowledge as Set Forth by Leadin 
quthorities in zoo-Teahaiee Language That A 
ne, Understand. ited by Frances Mason. 
ew York: The Mactnillan Company, 1928. 
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|The Last Word 


on MEXICO! 


AUTHORITATIVE—UNPREJUDICED 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 


“Were I asked to choose the book of 
the season,” writes Charles J. Finger in 
the N. Y. World, “I would name MEX- 
ICO AND ITS HERITAGE.” This 
monumental work, based on first-hand 
knowledge and thorough study, explains 
Mexico’s condition and problems as no 
other book has done. Fully illustrated, 
timely, sympathetic and yet dispassionate, 
it is a brilliant analysis of a nation in 
turmoil. 


Enthusiastic Comment 


“The most important and comprehen- 
sive study of Mexico that has been given 
to the English-reading public in many 
years.”"—Saturday Review. 


“Dr. Gruening has provided an account 
of Mexican conditions so full that any 
one who masters it should be in a posi- 
tion to talk and write intelligently about 
the Government, people and future of 
the.country. He touches nothing that he 
does not make interesting.’—N. Y. Times 
Book Review. 


By ERNEST GRUENING 


MEXICO and 
its HERITAGE 


At All Bookstores. Illustrated. $6.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Ave. New York 
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tion of the tariff, the evolution of the sun, 
the evolution of the universe. Also, one 
speaks of the evolution of the plants and 
animals and of the evolution of man. When 
biologists and geologists use the word evolution 
they have usually in mind the evolution on the 
earth of the plants, animals and man. When 
the Fundamentalists speak in their pleasant 
way of evolution, they are thinking primarily 
of the origin of man. They do not much care 
if the birds are descended from reptiles, but 
they do care much if a near relationship with 
man is claimed for the apes. 

Creation by Evolution is a book exclusively 
about organic evolution, that is, about the 
evolution of plants and animals. It includes 
man among the animals and does not hesitate 
to discuss in a sane and non-hysterical way 
the evidences of human relationship with the 
lower animals. But the book treats of a much 
larger field of evolution than that of the evolu- 
tion of man alone. It treats indeed in a most 


authoritative, although not dogmatic, way of 


the whole field of organic evolution, giving 
prime attention to the evidences for the reality 
of evolution. 

The book is in the highest degree authori- 
tative, because it is written, not by one man 
but by more than a score of men, every one a 
recognized authority in some particular field of 
biological and geological science. Each of these 
authors has written his chapter or essay quite 
independently of the others, but all these chap- 
ters have been so well selected and coordinated 
by Mrs. Frances Mason, the editor, that the 
book is not a hodgepodge but a real book, of 
coherent parts and consistent organization. And 
it has been written not for technicians but for 
the intelligent general public, and, I may add, 
successfully so written. There will be found 
in it few stumbling blocks for the non-scientific 
reader. 

Its comprehensiveness can be made most 


obvious by giving the titles of its chapters, and , 


its authority can at the same time be revealed 
by giving the names of the writers of these 
chapters. . 
A foreword is written by Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, the distinguished American paleontol- 
ogist and anthropologist, and an’ introduction 
by Sir Charles Scott Sherrington, the distin- 
guished English physiologist. Under the title 
“Evolution—Its Meaning,” David Starr Jor- 
dan of Stanford University, explains the scien- 
tific man’s understanding of evolution, and J. 
Arthur Thomson, the gifted Scotch naturalist 
of Aberdeen University, explains “Why We 
Must Be Evolutionists.” In “Can We See Evo- 
lution Occurring?” Jennings of Johns Hopkins, 
the famous student of the one-celled animals, 
answers the question in the affirmative. Parker 
of Harvard discusses“ Vestigial Organs,” point- 
ing out their testimony for evolution; and Mac- 












Bride of. the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology in London writes of “Evolution as 
Shown by the Advancement of the Individual 
Organism.” 

Conklin of Princeton shows the evolutionary 
significance of the phenomena of embryology, 
and Scott of the same university the signifi- 
cance of the geographical distribution of ani- 
mals. Francis A. Bather, head of the depart- 
ment of geology of the British Museum, tells 
the story of “The Record of the Rocks.” Greg- 
ory of the University of Glasgow discusses 
“The Nature of Species” and Smith Woodward, 
medalist of the Royal Society, describes “The 
Progression of Life on Earth.” Gager, director 
of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, explains the 
evolution of plants, and Berry of Johns Hop- 
kins recites the “Story Told by Fossil Plants.” 
Poulton of Oxford, the authority on the uses of 
color and pattern among animals, gives a fas- 
cinating glimpse of color use by moths and 
butterflies as an evidence of evolution. Sir 
Arthur Shipley of Cambridge describes the evo- 
lution of the bees, and Wheeler of Harvard, 
the world’s authority on ants, writes their 
evolutionary. story. Loomis of Amherst tells 
of the “Evolution of the Horse and Elephant” 
and Watson of the University of London of 
‘he “Evolution of the Bird.” 

And then we come to man. Gregory of 
Columbia discusses “The Lineage. of Man.” 
Holmes of the University of California de- 
scribes‘ The Human Side of Apes,” Elliot Smith 
of the University of London explains the “Evo- 
lution of the Brain” and Lloyd Morgan, the 
veteran British psychologist, writes of “Mind 
in Evolution.” Finally, Julian Huxley of the 
Royal Institution, distinguished grandson of a 
more distinguished grandfather, writes of 
“Progress Shown in Evolution,” and Newman 
of the University of Chicago sums up the 
“Cumulative Evidence for Evolution.” 

It is, thus, a brilliant galaxy of contributors 
that Mrs. Mason has been able to assemble 
for the production of the book. These con- 
tributors are divided almost equally between 
those of British and American allegiance. They 
are not restricted to any one evolutionary 
school. Daiwinians and Lamarckians are both 
represented by outstanding disciples. It is a 
broadminded book. The subjects treated run 
all the way from the evolution of the ants to 
the evolution of the elephants, from the evolu- 
tion of the lower plants to the evolution of 
man. It is a book of broad outlook. It is a 
book of good science and good writing—hence 
of good reading. It is the most notable. book 
about evolution, written in popular language 
and comprehensive in scope, that has appeared 
in a long time. 
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The End of the Czars 


By A. M. NIKOLAIEFF 


ForMER COLONEL IN THE RUSSIAN ARMY 


that “this is not a formal history of 

Russia; it is a story of the triumph of 
folly in Russia and the penalty she paid for 
that historic madness,” the author of this 
book* proceeds to give a vivid and sweeping 
account of the major events of the Revolution. 
Special attention is devoted to the last days 
of the Imperial family and the hideous mas- 
sacre at Ekaterinburg, the author having 
made a conscientious study of the source ma- 
terial and told the story accurately and in 
detail. Advances were made to the Czar by 
the German Embassy in Moscow to get him 
out of Russia, but he refused pointblank to 
actede to them and “was murdered because of 
his unshakable loyalty to the cause of the 
Allies.” Considerable space is given to the 
part played by the Empress and to her char- 
acteristics. The extracts from her letters 
which are quoted to show her influence over 
Nicholas II may, however, also serve as evi- 
dence of unbounded devotion and love which 
are rare. Despite Dr. Walsh’s criticism of the 
Empress he expresses the opinion that “she did 


CO PENING with the preliminary statement 


*The Fall of the Russian Empire. The Sto ot 


the Last Romanovs and the Coming of the 
sheviki. By. a A. Walsh. Boston: Little, 
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nothing that a wife and mother might not 
have done in similar circumstances.” 

An illuminating account is givén of the 
chaos and anarchy which characterized the 
period extending from the abdication of the 
Czar to the Bolshevist coup, due largely to 
the existence of two revolutionary centres— 
the Provisional Government and the Petrograd 
Soviet. The central figure of that period was 
Kerensky, whose blunders were one of the 
main causes of the second revolution and the 
triumph of Lenin. The story of Lenin with 
the portrayal of him as a man who. “became 
a personification of will power devoid of the 
control of conscience and consecrated to world 
revolution” is ohne of the most interesting chap- 
ters of the book. Lenin’s “unmoral” ethics 
and his belief “that the purely economic mo- 
tive has heen the determining element in all 
human activity” are brought out very clearly. 
With the advent of Bélshevism marking “the 
opening of a new tragedy” the story of the 
Revolution comes to an end. 

As an analysis of the “facts in the case” 
which, according to the author, were the ulti- 
mate causes of the Empire’s collapse, and as 
a retrospect of Russian history under the Ro- 
manovs and also in the earlier periods, as 
far back as the Tartar domination, the work 
contains statements, views and conclusions 
with which it is not always possible to con- 
cur. Among the causes of the catastrophe 
Dr. Walsh points to “the bewildering ethno- 
logical composition” of her population which 
“contained within itself * * * the seeds of 
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fratricidal strife and bloody revolution.” But 
he does not take into consideration the fact 
that out of the “over two hundred unassimi- 
lated nationalities” the population of Russian 
stock, professing the same (Greek) religion, 
constituted 67 per cent., that the number of 
Poles was 6 per cent. and that thus only about 
one-fourth of the whole population was made 
up of non-Slavonic nationalities. Such a com- 
position can hardly be regarded as a “hetero- 
geneous admixture of races,” or an “ethno- 
logical museum.” The estimate of sectarians 
in the Greek Church at one-third of the popu- 
lation is an exaggeration. In 1851 and 1870 
they numbered, at the most, about 12 per 
cent., and if that proportion grew later, which 
is doubtful. the increase could not have been 
considerable. For the greater part, the sec- 
tarians were a conservative element, the ques- 
tion of faith being their greatest concern, and 
after 1905 their religious status was officially 
recognized by the Government. That “they 
constituted a socio-political factor * * * 
smouldering with resentment and ripe for ex- 
plosion” is a statement with which one can 
hardly agree. 

What made Russia’s destiny sweep “to its 
finale with the inevitability of a Greek trag- 
edy” and doomed the dethroned monarch was, 
the author maintains, “the sins and imbecili- 
ties of three hundred years of misrule.” It 
was Peter the Great, “the typical despot,” 
who “first started the Russian State on the 
wrong path. * * * Under his imperious 
will Russia for the first time assumed inter- 
national importance, but it was achieved at 
the expense of internal stability. He created 
a Colossus * * * but its feet were of clay; 
the Allies learned it in 1917.” That during the 
Imperial régime there was a great deal. of 
misrule—‘statesmen were few,” Dr. Walsh re- 
marks—is a fact that nobody will deny. but 
that the responsibility for the “inevitable” 
finale should be carried as far back as Peter 
the Great and even further, to the Grand 
Princes and Czars of Moscow who in the four- 
teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries unit- 
ed under their sway the scattered Russian 
principalities, seems a somewhat far-fetched 
and unconvincing explanation. It is also dif- 
ficult to accept the contention that “Bolshe- 
vism is a natural phase in the evolution of a | 
strictly historical process,” especially if Rus- | 
sia’s remarkable economic expansion and _cul- 
tural growth in the decade before the World 
: War is taken into consideration. In the opin- 
lon of many observers in 1913 everything | 
augured well for the future. The consequences 
of an Armageddon which Russia neither felt 
prepared for, nor willed, no one, of course, 
could foresee, 


Speaking about the causes of the war, the | 
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author places the responsibility for its imme- 
diate origin on Russia’s shoulders. He says: 
“As early as July 25—before Austria knew 
what the official Serbian reply would be— 
Russia had begun the mobilization of 1,100,000 
men. And mobilization, under existing condi- 
tions, was tantamount to a declaration of 
war.” It is, however, an established fact that 
Russia’s partial mobilization was ordered dur- 
ing the night of July 29-30, that is, after Aus- 
tria had declared war on Serbia and after 
instructions to concentrate against Russia had 
been sent by the Austrian General Staff to the 
army corps in Galicia. Furthermore, a spe- 
cial Imperial order provided that “commence- 
ment of war was to be separate in form from 
mobilization,” and in his telegram to the 
Kaiser the Czar pledged his word that “the 
measures do not mean war” and that negotia- 
tions should continue. 

There are a few other passages in the book 
which either contain assertions not based on 
facts (such as about the “treasonable réle” 
of Russian representatives abroad) or give 
data calling for correction. For example, the 
number of victims on “Bloody Sunday,” ii 
1905, is given by the author as 500 killed and 
3,000 wounded, but according to the Krasnaya 
Letopis there were only 96 killed and 3830 
wounded. However, these and similar points 
relate chiefly to the pre-revolutionary period, 
and do not affect the story of the “tremendous 
upheaval” in which lies the main interest of 
the work. 


Brief Book Reviews 


QUINCY ADAMS. 
New York: Long- 


THE DIARY OF JOHN 
Edited by Allan Nevins. 
mans, Grten & Co. $5. 


“This. volume,’’ the editor explains, ‘‘is a 
selection from The Memoirs of John Quincy 
Adams; Cyrene Portions of His Diary from 
1795 to 1848, published by Charles Francis 
Adams in twelve large volumes between 1875 
and 1877. The work, an unrivaled treasury for 
the social and political histo of. the time, 
has long been out of print and is now rather 
rare and extremely costly. Its ponderous bulk, 
moreover, makes it forbidding to the general 
reader and difficult of use by the ordinary 
student. The editor has selected from it those 
passages which seem of the igen 4 permanent 
worth, giving emphasis to the materials which 
throw light on the social background of the 
period, on J. @. Adams’s character, and on 
the more dramatic political and diplomatic 
events of the time. He has hoped thus to 
present in 600 pages all that the general reader 
and ordinary student will desire of the diary. 
The research worker will, of course, always 
have to consult the entire set.’’ In his intro- 
duction Mr. Nevins adds: ‘‘In all American 
political literature there is no record of the 
kind which approaches this in interest and 
value. It may safely be said that it, as much 
as remembrance of any oo public act of 
John Quincy Adams’s, will keep fresh to re- 
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mote ages the memory of. the rotund, short, 
bald little man, with piercing eyes and the 
high shrill voice that broke sharply in moments 
of excitement, who played so varied, so con- 
stant and so nople a rdéle on the national 
stage for a long half-century and more.”’ 


THB CARDINAL’S MISTRESS. B 
Mussolini. New York: Albert an 
Boni. 1928. 


In 1909, at the age of 26, the present dictator 
of Italy was a hack writer on a Socialist weekiy 
in Trent. One of his contributions was a serial 
called Claudia Particella, ’ Amante del: Cardi- 
male, which achieved instant popularity with 
the ‘‘young dressmakers, office clerks, shop 
assistants and artisans of the town,’’ according 
to a biographer, Margherita Sarfatti. This is 
readily understandable, for The Cardinal’s Mis- 
tress is a historical romance of the Renaissance 
written in the lurid style of Mrs. Radcliffe and 
Horace Walpole. 


WITHOUT CENSOR. By Thomas M. Johnson. 
—— The Bobhs-Merrill Company. 
.00. : 


Benito 
Charles 


Mr. Johnson, the Accredited Correspondent 
for the New York Sun with the A. ea 
makes his book notable for telling a great dea) 
that the correspondent’s conscience, the cen- 
sors, and the cause of propaganda kept from 
the general newspaper reader throughout the 
war. In addition to describing the offensive 
in the Meuse-Argonne in more detail than 
hitherto, the true story of the ‘‘Lost Battalion’’ 
is told for the first time. 


BENJAMIN H. HILL. By Haywood J. Pearce. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. $3.00. 


Mr. Pearce has written almost entirely from 
the sources a book whose aim is a critical 
study of the life and work of Benjamin Harvey 
Hill in secession and reconstruction. ‘If any 
public man cf note in Georgia was NOT respon- 
sible for secession,’’ says Mr. Pearce, “it was 
Hill.””) And yet, once secession was an ac- 
complished fact, no man in Georgia worked 
harder to prevent the eventual defeat of the 
secessionist movement. The book is also for 
the sttident of the Civil War an excellent 
summary of the part played by the State of 
Georgia in the work of secession and recon- 
struction, and an excellent unbiased review of 
the political course of the events leading up 
to and following the Civil War. Later Hill 


became recognized as a “prophet of a New | 


South.’’ From his entrance to Congress in 1875 
to his death in 1882, Mr. Pearce declares, 
‘it is safe to say his influence and prestige 
in the State was second to none. At the 
time of his ‘death he had achieved national 
eminence, and he was usually regarded in 
the North as the outstanding Southern figure 
in the Congress.”’ 
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BarRNEs, Harry ELMER. Living in the Twentieth 
Century: A Consideration of How We Got 
That Way. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1928. $3.50. 


A popular presentation of the transformation 
of civilization due to the factory system, the 
improvement in machinery, and industrial and 
social organization. 


Beakp, CHarRLes A., edited by. Whither Man- 
kind; A Panorama of Modern Civilization. 
New York: Longmans, 1928. $3.00. 


Sixteen essays, each by a recognized author- 
ity, on various phases of modern life. Gen- 
erally expressing the liberal point of view, the 
authors, while recognizing the evils of our 
present civilization, are hopeful, rather than 
pessimistic, in their attitude toward it. 


Boota, C. D., 
Possessions. 
16 shillings. 


A historical and descriptive account of 
Rhodes, Patmos and the other islands in the 
Dodecanese. About half of the book is given 
to the political questions involved in their occu- 
pation by Italy. 


and ISABELLE. Italy’s Aegean 
London: Arrowsmith, 1928. 


EAGLETON, CLyDkE. The Responsibility of States 
in International Law. New York: New 
York University Press, 1928. $6.00. 


The first treatise in English devoted to the 
duties as opposed to the rights of sovereign 
States. Useful for the lawyer who is required 
to establish an international claim. 


Epis, HaLipe. The Turkish Ordeal. New York: 
Century, 1928. $4.00. 

A second volume of the memoirs of the Turk- 
ish feminist, describing, in thrilling detail, her 
escape from Constantinople in 1919, the or- 
ganization of the Angora Government, and the 
campaign which ended with the burning of 
Smyrna. 


Epwarps, R. H., ARTMAN, J. M., and FisuHer, 
GALEN M. Undergraduates; a Study of 
Morale in Twenty-three American Colleges 
and Universities. Garden City: Doubleday- 
Doran, 1928. ‘ 

An investigation, organized by the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, of the stu- 
dent life in our colleges. Based ow on 
expressions of opinion, both by faculty and 
students, which are liberally quoted. 


E.Lison, Grace. Turkey Today. London: Hutch- 
inson, 1928. 18 shillings. 


An enthusiastic account of the new Turkey 
and a defense against those who would give it 
prematurely a more democratic form of gov- 
ernment. 


GARRETT, GARET. The American Omen. 
York: Dutton, 1928. $2.50. 


A reprint of a series of articles which ap- 
peared serially in The Saturdav Evening Post 
under the title, ‘‘The American Book of Won- 
der.’’ An impassioned defense of the machine 
age in which we are living. 


HARDINGE, Sir ARTHUR H. A Diplomatist in the 
Bast. London: Cape, 1928. 16 shillings. 


Recollections of service in East Africa from 
1894 to 1900, and later as Minister to Persia. 


Kruir, PAuL DE. Hunger Fighters. New York: 
Harcourt-Brace, 1928. $3.00. 
A popularly written account of scientific 


progress in the increase and betterment of our 
food supply. 
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MAGUIRE, JOHN MacArTHUR. The Lance of Jus- 
tice. A Semi-Centennial History of the 
Legal Aid Society, 1876-1926. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1928. $3.00. 


The Legal Aid Society of New York was the 
pioneer among organizations concerned with 
giving the poor an opportunity to secure proper 
legal advice and a hearing before the courts. 
It has been the model for similar organizations 
throughout the country. 


McBaIn, Howarp Les.. Prohibition, Legal and 
Illegal. New York: Macmillan. 1928. $2.00. 


A.very important book on ‘‘the largest politi- 
cal issue the American people have grappled 
with since the Civil War.” A legal exposition 
rather than an addition to propaganda. 


MAX, PRINCE OF BADEN. The Memoirs, trans- 
lated by W. M. Calder and C. W. H. Sutton. 
New York: Scribner, 1928. 2 vols. $10.00. 


The story of the war and of the collapse of 
the German Empire, told by her last Chancellor. 


MEAKIN, WALTER. The New Industrial Revolu- 
tion. London: Gollanez, 1928. 9 shillings. 


Some account of the reorganization of Ger- 
man industry following the war and the appli- 
cation to it of the principles of scientific man- 
agement. The author argues that similar 
methods should be adopted in Great Britain. 


MUSSOLINI, BENITO. My Autobiography. With 
a Foreword by Richard Washburn Child. 
New York: Scribner, 1928. $3.50. 


Hastily written and fragmentary, but valu- 
able as a reflection of the man as he wishes to 
be seen. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. 
Cost of Living in the United States 1914- 
1927. ew York: The Board, 1928. $2.00. 


This volume is supplementary to seven others 
on the same general subject already issued by 
the board. 


Rippy, J. FRED. Mexico (American Policies 
Abroad Series). i University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1928. $1.50. 


A brief review of our diplomatic relations 
with Mexico followed by two essays on the 
same subject, one written by José Vasconcelos, 
reese of. Education, the other by Guy 

evens. 


SHERMAN, THoMas H. 
James G. Blaine: 
Private Secretary. 
Press, 1928. $3.50. 


No very great contribution to cur knowledge 
of the man, though in themselves the reminis- 
cences are interesting. 


STHUART, JUSTIN. Wayne Wheeler, Dry Boss. 
An Uncensored iography. New York: 
Revell, 1928. $3.00. 


A sympathetic account of the masterful per- 
sonality and the life of the man who, more 
than any other, was responsible for the High- 
teenth Amendment and the Volstead Act. ° 


Memoirs of a Chinese Revolu- 
tionary: A Programme of National Recon- 
struction for China. Philadelphia: McKay, 
1928. $3.50. 


A disappointing volume which promises much 
more than it performs. 


WHITE, WILLIAM ALLEN. Musks in a Pageant. 
New York: Macmillan, 1928. $5.00. we 


A breezy, entertaining, frequently flippant, 
and not always accurate, narrative of our po- 
litical history from Harrison to Coolidge. 
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ATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT 
6) ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUG, 24, 1912, OF 


Current History 


Published monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 
1928, State of New York, County of New York, 8s.: 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared sa S. Ochs, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the publisher of Current History 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid. publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of Aug, 
24, 1912, embodied in Section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of che publisher, 
editor, managing = — manager are: 
Publisher—Adolp. . Ochs, 
. The ee, New York, N, Y. 
Editor—George W. Ochs Oakes, 
" The Times, New York, N, Y. 
Managing Editor—Francis Snow, 
The Times, New York, N, Y. 
Business Manager—George W. Ochs Oakes, 


The Times, New York, N, Y. 


2. That the owner is: 
Owner—The New York Times Company. 
Stockholders holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of stock: 


Adolph §S. Ochs, majority and_controllin 
holder, The Times, New York, N. Y.; Elisabeth Luther 
Cary, The Times, New York, N. Y.; Carr V, Van 
Anda, The Times, New York, N. Y.; Louis Wiley, 
The Times, New York, N. Y.; Emma V, and George 
Norris, Trustees of the Estate of John Norris, The 
Times, New York, N. Y¥.; Iphigene Ochs Sulzberger, 
The Times, New York, N. Y.; Eftie Wise Ochs Trust, 
in trust for Effie Wise Ochs, The Times, New York, 
N. Y.; Julius Ochs Adler, The Times, New York, 
N. Y.; Arthur Hays Sulzberger, The Times, New 
York, N. Y¥.; George W. Ochs Oakes, ‘lhe Times, 
New York, N. Y.; Jeanet E. L, Sullivan, 50 Hast 74th 
St., New York, N. Y.; John G, Agar, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; Madge D. Miller, East Shore Road, Great Neck, 
L. [.; Hoyt Miller, East Shore Road, Great Neck, 
L. I.; Corporation of Yaddo, a membership corpo- 
ration, George F. Peabody, President, A. G. Pardee, 
Secretary, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


etock- 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
erson or corporation for whom such trustee is neues. 
fs given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders, who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
tide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

ADOLPH 8S. OCHS, Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this first day of 


October, 1928. 
[Seal] ARNOLD SANCHEZ, 


Notary Public, New York: County, No. 28, New York 
= No, 0-151. Commission expires March 30, 
1930. 
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In the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung of Oct. 
21, 1928, Alfred von Wegerer, Germany’s semi- 
official spokesman on the war guilt contro- 
versy and editor of the Kriegsschuldfrage, in 
an article discussing the latest phases of the 
question, contributes an interesting comment on 
the debate between Senator Henry de Jouve- 
nel and Dr. Friedrich Rosen, which appeared 
in the September issue of CURRENT History. 
Herr von Wegerer refers to M. de Jouvenel’s 
article as follows: 


It shows very clearly how dark the situation 
with regard to the War Guilt question still is 
in France. Apart from the fact that Jouve- 
nel’s article shows an astounding ignorance of 
the facts, as well as of views now generally 
accepted as accurate, M: Jouvenel in his article 
has recourse to methods which show any one 
who knows the subject thoroughly that his 
only object is to place on the Central Powers 
anew the responsibility for the World War. At 
the end of his exposition of the assassination 
of Archduke Franz Ferdinand, under the sub- 
head, ‘‘Warns Austria of the Danger,’’ M. 
Jouvenel repeats the well-known communica- 
tion of the Serbian Minister in Vienna, M. 
Yovanovich, to Herr Bilinski, who had charge 
of the administration of Bosnia; but he refers 
to it without analyziny the communication it- 
self in detail. He continues with an attempt 
to support the view of an alleged warning, by 

ointing out that the warning was published 
n the Neuer Wiener Journal by Herr Flan- 
drak, Press Director in the Austro-Hungarian 
Ministry of Finance. As a matter of fact, Herr 
Frandrak, in the article referred to, declares 
that Bilinski himself considered the ambiguous 
conversation with the Serbian Minister neither 
as ‘“‘an open, nor as an indirect warning.” 

* * * 


MARX’S THEORY OF WAGES 


To the Editor of Current History: 

It is a pity that a man of Professor Car- 
ver’s standing should not correctly state the- 
ories which he undertakes to refute. In his 
article on “The Fundamental Error of Marx- 
ism,” in the October issue of CURRENT His- 
TORY (page 20), Professor Carver attributes 
to Marx the so-called iron law of wages, that 
is, the doctrine that the wage-workers can 
never get more than enough to enable them 
to work and reproduce their kind. He cor- 
rectly states that Marx did not originate this 
theory, but incorrectly alleges that he accepted 
it. 

In his famous letter on the Gotha Program, 
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written in 1875, Marx explicitly repudiated 
this theory of wages, which Lassalle had ac- 
cepted and sought to popularize. Eight years 
before that, in a note to the preface of the 
first edition of Capital, he had taken occasion 
to remark on the “important mistakes” in 
matters of economic theory contained in that 
very portion of Lassalle’s Herr Bastiat von 
Schulze-Delitzsch in which this already anti- 
quated doctrine had been revamped and re- 
christened as an “iron law.” 

Two years earlier still, in his Value, Price 
and Profit, Marx had dealt at length with 
the theory of wages in a way which com- 
pletely excludes the view Professor Carver 
attributes to him. The purpose of this famous 
brochure was to refute the thesis, advanced 
by Weston, that real wages cannot be in- 
creased within the capitalist system. The 
theoretical minimum limit of wages, Marx de- 
clares, is the cost of the workers’ physically 
necessary subsistence. In practice, this ulti- 
mate minimum is seldom reached. Besides 
the physical element, there is a historical or 
traditional element to be considered. The prac- 
tical minimum is the cost of satisfying “cer- 
tain wants springing from the social condition 
in which people are placed and reared.” There 
is no theoretical maximum limit, he proceeds, 
that is, none short of the point at which noth- 
ing would be left for the capitalist as such. 
Between these limits, an immense scale of 
variation is possible. The tendency of capital- 
ist development, taken by itself, is to push 
wages down; the tendency of trade unionism 
and labor legislation is to push them up; and 
their actual fixation, under any given set of 
conditions, depends upon the relative strength 
of the opposing forces. 

It is perhaps true that Marx, who died 
while the labor movement was still in its in- 
fancy, underestimated the extent to which real 
wages could be increased. But his whole sys- 
tem of economic theory, as-well as the whole 
course of his practical activities, is incompat- 
ible with the shallow and static conception of 
wages which Professor Carver imputes to him. 

New York. ALGERNON LEE. 


* * * 


“THE LAW AGAINST MURDER” 


To the Editor of Current History: 

May I point out the very common mistake 
that is made in referring to “the law against 
murder,” when there is no such law and never 
was such a law in any country? Very fre- 
quently, when the statement is made that 


Prohibition is a denial of personal liberty and | 


should therefore be repealed, some one jumps 
up to declare that the laws against murder. 
theft and robbery should be repealed, because 
these are likewise in curtailment of one’s per- 
sonal liberties. It is, however, a mistake to 
say that there are laws against such acts 
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as murder, theft and robbery. These acts 
have always been considered as crimes for 
which punishment has been prescribed by all 
governments, but no law was ever enacted 
to designate them as crimes, as is the case 
with: the use of alcoholic liquors. There are 
no laws against murder to repeal. Murder 
is mala in se, while taking a drink is mala 
prohibita. Therefore, why continue to con- 
sider the two as being alike? 
Minot, N. D. J. A. DANIELSON. 


* x * 


RESTRICTIONS ON IMMIGRATION 
To the Editor of Current History: 


In the November number of CURRENT HIs- 
ToRY Congressman LaGuardia, in an attempt 
to refute Mr. Orebaugh’s defense of the Na- 
tional Origins section of the present Immigra- 
tion Law, makes various assertions which 
should not be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

In the first place, Mr. LaGuardia is so 
well known as a fiery protagonist of unre- 
stricted immigration that any denial from 
him of the alien influence directed against our 
Immigration Law carries little weight. We 
need not go into this. 

Secondly, in referring to the report of the 
committee of three secretaries presented to 
the Senate, Mr. LaGuardia omits reference 
to a more favorable report originally for- 
warded to that body and later withdrawn as 
“inaccurate” (by a most amazing coincidence) 
immediately following the lobby attacks by 
various alien-minded groups on the Senate 
rostum, with Senator Copeland as spokesman. 
Moreover, veiled threats of political punish- 
ment to dissenting lawmakers were made by 
these same foreign and affiliated org-niza- 
tions. 

By the way, is it possible that a puvlitical 
leader such as Congressman LaGuardia is 
unaware of the tendency on the part of so- 
called statesmen and. politicians to pull the 
wool over the eyes of the people, to play for 
the “foreign vote” or to make a football of 
any domestic: question on the eve of an elec- 
tion? If so, the Major is extremely ingenuous. 

The actual fact is that the three secretaries 
obviously had little or nothing to do with the 
work of determining the National Origins of 
our people and the proportionately correspond- 
ing quotas, for they delegated this admittedly 
expert job to a sub-committee of census and 
Immigration Bureau specialists and statisti- 
cians under the able direction of the Assist- 
ant-Director of the Census Bureau, Dr. Joseph 
A. Hill. The report of the sub-committee 
should be read and reread by every adult 
American citizen as conclusive evidence of the 
arbitrary action of the three secretaries in 
refusing to accept the findings of their own 


- ernment experts. 
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chosen experts. The report of Dr. Hill and 
his associates declared, in brief, that their 
methods and findings were “statistically cor- 
rect according to the intent and mearing of 
the law.” Also it would be well for every 
American who has the welfare of his country 
at heart to read Hearing No. 69.2.1 to which 
Major LaGuardia refers, as a commentary 
on the. methods and effroritery of alien- 
minded minorities in this country today! 

Contrary to Mr. LaGuardia’s inferénce, I 
submit that any intelligent American can com- 
prehend the basic principle and obvious fair- 
ness of the National Origins plan of apportion- 
ing the immigration quotas without delving 
deeply into the scientific analysis of the Gov- 
A jury need not understand 
the technicalities and procedure of the law i 
order to bring in a verdict based on clear 
logic. 

I suspect that Major LaGuardia would be 
hard put to it to suggest an equitable substi- 
tute for the National Origins provision. 
Surely he does not favor the indefinite con- 
tinuance of the temporary quotas based on the 
merely foreign-born census of. 1890, for here 
the Italian or other Southeastern European 
quotas fare no better than under the National 
Origins permanent quotas. We can only sus- 
pect that the Major has his tongue in his 
cheek and that, with other protagonists of un- 
restricted immigration, he foresees that once 
the permanent section of the Immigration law 
is repealed, an, arbitrary and indefensible plan 
based on a foreign-born census alone will fall 
like a house of cards before the attacks of the 
anti-restrictionists. 

Aside from the unsportsmanlike remark of 
Mr. LaGuardia that the National Origins plan 
is “the creation of a narrow mind, nurtured 
by a hating heart,” the fact remains that the 
National Origins feature of the law favors no 
particular ancestral stock and is based only 
on the ancestral make-up of the American peo- 
ple, native as well as foreign-born, as at 
present constituted. It is only against the 
temporary quotas that the charge of racial dis- 
crimination or favoritism can be brought, and, 
according to the tenets of the law, this will 
be remedied when the permanent quotas come 
into effect on July 1 next. Moreover, Major 
LaGuardia should understand that, when the 
law was enacted, it was foreseen that there 
would be certain changes in passing from the 
temporary to the permanent quotas. Hence 
it is ridiculous to assert that any particular 
country’s quota is being “reduced.” 

Let it be said here that there has been no 
“panic” on the part of the truly conscientious 
supporters of the National Origins provision 
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NEXT PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


HERBERT CLARK HOOVER 


Born Aug. 10, 1874; Elected Thirty-first President on Nov. 6, 1928, 
for the Term 1929-1933 
: @Bachrach 





